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DECORATION DAY. 
THE BLUEBIRD’S SONG. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





Sine thy sweet solo, soft and low, 
Where draped flags are unrolled. 
Here heroes sleep, unvexed by woe, 
Beneath the hallowed mold. 
Roses of flame, lilies of snow, 
We strew with daffodils of gold. 


Thy song salutes a nation free, 
And charms the listening ear ; 

No war-notes in thy melody, 
Blue-coated volunteer. 

Music awakes the memory 
Of deeds of loved ones sleeping here. 


Sweet song-bird, robed in softest blue, 
Proudly the grand old tree 

Holds high its arms so stout and true. 
Is he not fond of thee? 

Thy nest is trimmed with beads of dew, 
Thy eggs a radiant rosary. 


New Yor« City. 


FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


fe 


O Wrxp! If thou should find a grave, 
By every human love forgct, 
Where slezps some lonely soldier brave, 
Sigh softly o’er the spot. 
Rustle the wild, long grasses there, 
And through thy chambers vast awake 
The echoes of his parting prayer 
Who died for Freedom’s sake. 


O Bird! Your morning mass sing there— 
There, in the dawning gray and dim ; 
And in the gloaming still and fair 
Sing there your vesper hymn. 
Over that unremembered grave 
A sweet memorial service make ; 
It is a soldier’s, true and brave, 
Who died for Freedom's sake. 


O, Asphodel and Flowering Vine! 
O, fair Wild Roses, white and red! 
In the long grasses intertwine 
A garland for the dead. 
With tears of dew at dawning dim 
Your saddest, sweetest, offering make ; 
For flowers may weep and die for him, 
Who died for Freedom’s sake. 


Take roses in both hands, and strew 

The graves of those to Honor known ; 
But Oh! one tender thought is due, 

To him who died alone! 
Alone, with none but God to see 

The young, brave soul his bondage break ; 
And yet, he fought for Liberty, 

And died for Freedom’s sake ! 

CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


GREAT CAPTAIN OF SALVATION. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Great Captain of Salvation, 
Lift up thy standard high ; 
Thy truth teach every nation 
Beneath the bending sky. 
Where’er the night rejoices, 
With kindling star on star, 
There let the Gospel voices 
Go forth to realms afar. 











Where’er earth’s gladsome waters 
Go flashing to the sea, 

There let her sons and daughters 
Thy willing subjects be. 

Where’er the circling ocean 

Kisses the peopled shore 









Let men pay their devotion, 
And thee as God adore. 


Great Captain of Salvation, 
Send thy last mandates forth ; 
O South, go take thy station, 
And keep not back, O North! 
Soon may the note victorious 
Break forth, like sea on sea, 
And thy fair legions glorious 
Win this lost world to thee ! 
OnanGE VALLEY, N. J. 
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THE SOLDIERS’ HOME, WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











THE monument, tipped with electric fire, 
Blazed high in a halo of light below 

My low cabin door on the hills that inspire ; 
And the dome of the Capitol gleamed like 

snow 

In a glory of light, as higher and higher 
This wondrous creation of man was sent 
To challenge the lights of the firmament. 


A tall man, tawny and spare as bone, 

With battered old hat and with feet half 
bare, 

With the air of a soldier that was all his own ~ 
May be something more than a soldier’s air — 
Came clutching a staff as in sheer despair ; 
Limped in through my gate—and I thought 

to beg-— 
Tight clutching a staff, slow dragging a leg. 


The moon, like a sharp-drawn cimeter, 
Kept peace in Heaven. All earth lay still, 
Some sentinel stars stood watch afar, 
Some crickets kept clanging along the hill, 
As the tall, stern relic of blood and war 
Limped in, and, with hand up to brow half 
raised, 
Limped up, looked out, as one dazed or 
crazed. 


His gaunt face pleading for food and rest, 
His set lips white asa tale of shame, 

His black coat tight to a shirtiess breast, 
His black eyes burning in mine like flame ; 
But never a word from his set lips came 
As he whipped in line his battered old leg 
And his knees made mouths, as if to beg. 


Aye! black were his eyes; but doubtful and 
dim 
Their vision of beautiful earth, I think. 
And I doubt if the distant, dear worlds to 
him 
Were growing brighter as he neared the 
brink 
Of dolorous seas where phantom ships swim. 
For his face was as hard as the hard, thin 
hand 
That clutched that staff like an iron band, 


“Sir, lama soldier!” The battered old hat 
Stood up as he spake, like to one on parade— 
Stood taller and braver as he spake out that— 
And the tattered old coat, that was tightly 
laid 
To the battered old breast, looked so trim 
thereat 
That I knew the mouths of the battered old 
leg 
That had opened wide, were not made to 
beg. 


“T have wandered and wandered this twenty 
year ; 
Searched up and down for my regiments. 

Have they gone to that field where no foes ap- 

pear? 
Have they pitched in Heaven their cloud- 
white tente? 

Or, tell me, my friend, shall I find them here 
On the hill beyond, at the Soldiers’ Home? 
Where the weary soldiers have ceased to 

roam? 7 


* Aye, Iam a soldier and a brigadier. 








Is this the way to the Soldiers’ Home? 





And a bugler, bidding us cease to roam, 
Rides over the hill the livelong year— 

Rides calling and calling the brave to come 

And rest and rest in that Soldiers’ Home. 


‘Ts this the way? I wandered in here 
Just as one will at the close of day. 
Aye, I am a soldier and a brigadier ! 
Now, the Soldiers’ Home, Sir. Is this the 
way? 
I have wandered and wandered this twenty 
year, 
Seeking some trace of my regiments 
Sabered and riddled and torn to rents, 


** Aye, 1 am a soldier and a brigadier ! 
A battered old soldier in the dusk of his 
day ; 
But you don’t seem to heed, or you don’t seem 
to hear, 
Though meek as I may I ask for the way 
To the Soldiers’ Home; which must be quite 
near. 
Yet under your oaks, in your easy chair, 
You sit and you sit, and you stare and you 
stare. 


‘“‘ What battle? What deeds did I do in the 
fight? 
Why, sir, I have seen green fields turn as 
red 
As yonder red town in that marvelous light! 
Then the great blazing guns! Then the 
ghastly white dead— 
But, tell me, I faint, I must cease to roam! 
This battered leg aches! Then this sabered 
old head— 
Is—is this the way to the Soldiers’ Home? 


‘* Why. I hear men say ’tis a Paradise 
On the green oak hills by the great red 
town ; 
That many old comrades shall meet my eyes ; 
That a tasseled young trooper rides up and 
rides down, 
With bugle-horn blowing to the still blue 
skies, 
Jalling and calling to rest and to stay 
In that Soldiers’ Home. Sir, is this the way? 
‘My leg is so Jame! Then this sabered old 
head— 
Ab! Pardon me, sir, I never complain ; 
But the road is so rough, as I just now said ; 
And then there is something that troubles 
my brain, 
It makes the light dance from yon Capitol’s 
dome ; 
It makes the road dim as I donbtfully tread. 
But is this the way to the Soldiers’ Home? 


“ From the first to the last in that desperate 
war— 
Why, I did my part. If I did not fall, 
A hair’s-breadth measure of this skull-bone 
scar 
Was all that was wanting; and then this 
ball—- 
But what cared I? Ah! better by far 
Have a sabered old head, and a shattered 
old knee 
To the end, than not had that praise of Lee. 


“ What! What dol hear? No Home there for 
me? 

Why, I heard men say that the War was at 
end! 


Oh! my head swims so; and I scarce can see! 
But a soldier ’s a soldier, I think, my friend, 
Wherever that soldier may chance to be! 
And wherever a soldier may chance to roam, 
Why, a Soldiers’ Home is a soldier’s home !” 


He turned as to go; but he sank to the grass ; 
And I lifted my face to the firmament ; 

For I saw a sentinel white star pass, 
Leading the way the old soldier went, 

And the light shone bright from the Capitol’s 


Brighter indeed from the monument, 
Lighting his way to the Soldiers’ Home, 


Tue Canin, WasuInerton, D. C. 






LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 





BY OHARLES MAOKAY, 
IV. 


THE REY. SIDNEY SMITH—SIR AUGUSTUS 
D’ESTE—DANIEL 0’OONNELL—MR. HARRISON 
AINSWORTH. 


Tae Rev. Swwney Surrn, Dean of St. 
Paul's, was noted, in his day, for the purity 
and force of his English style, for the 
pungency and readiness of his wit, for his 
great desire to be made a bishop, and for 
the melancholy fact that he jested himself 
out of all his chances of obtaining that dig- 
nity; Sir Augustus D’Este was the only 
son of the Duke of Sussex, a prince of the 
blooi royal of Great Britain; Daniel O’Con- 
nell, as all the world knew, and still knows, 
was the most powerful and successful dem- 
agogue and popular leader of his time; and 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth was a well-known 
novelist, highly and deservedly popular for 
the dash, the verve, and the brilliancy of 
his romances. 

The Rev. Sidney Smith was a particular 
friend and crony of Mr. Rogers, and a con- 
stant visitor at his hospitable board, to 
which he was attracted by a congeniality 
of sentiment in literature, in politics, and, 
it must be added, in brilliant cynicism of 
judgment on men, manners, and things in 
general, Many good stories were current 
in the club and in society of the witticisms 
and bon mots of the Dean, most of which 
have by this time evaporated, and gone as 
hopelessly into empty space as the steam 
wreaths of the locomotive engines of the 
period. The reverend gentleman was cer- 
tainly a wit; some people called him a wag— 
a very objectionable epithet to apply to any 
body; so objectionable, in my estimation, 
that I ventured to tell Mr. Rogers, that 
morning, after the reverend gentleman had 
taken his departure (which he did rather 
early) that I had coined or invented a word 
which I thought more appropriate to the 
gentlemen who made it their business to 
provide amusement for the society which 
they frequented, than ‘‘ wag,” which had a 
flavor of vulgarity or coarseness about it. 

‘*Punster,” I said, ‘is universally recog- 
nized as a permissible and legitimate word, 
and why not ‘funster?? A man may be the 
cause of ‘fun’ without being addicted to 
the weary vice of punning. Most puns,” I 
added, ‘‘ are altogether guiltless of ‘fun,’ 
and produce anything but merriment.” Mr. 
Rogers agreed with me that ‘‘funster” wag 
a good word, and was pleased to say that I 
deserved credit for its invention, and to 
prophesy that it would sooner or later find 
its way into the dictionaries. _The proph- 
ecy, however, has not yet been fulfilled, 
though more than a quarter of a century has 
passed over my head since its utterance. 

Sir Augustus D’Este was a very quiet 
and accomplished gentleman, and, had the 
accidents of his birth been other than they 
were, would have been heir presumptive to 
the throne of Great Brituin. His father, 
the Duke of Sussex, was the fifth of the 
six sons of King George III, and the senior 
of the Duke of Kent, whose daughter now 
sits upon the throne. The Duke married, 
without his father’s consent, the Lady Au- 
gusta Muncy, daughter of the Scottish 
Earl of Dunmore. The law only partially 
recognized the marriage, and held it to be 
invalid as far as any right of succession to 
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the crown was involved, though, in every 
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other respect, it was considered binding. 
The Dukéof Sussex was next in succession 
to William the Fourth, and, had he outlived 
that sovereign, would have inherited the 
throne, to the temporary exclusion of Queen 
Victoria. Sir Augustus D’Este hada sister 
who was known as Mademoiselle D'Este, 
though some people spoke of her as ‘‘ Miss 
Guelph.” But as D'Este is one of the pa- 
tronymics of the English Royal family, to 
which they are as much entitled as the an- 
cient kings of Scotland, afterward kiogs 
of England, were to that of Stewart, it was 
ungracious to call the lady by any other 
nawe than that which she had a right to 
assume to the exclusion of any other for 
which she bad no fancy. Atthe time when 
I met Sir Augustus, he and his family were 
to some extent unpopular, especially among 
the literary class; for no fault of his, but 
on account of a disreputable piece of pa- 
tronage on the part of the crown, of which 
Mademoiselle D’Este was the beneficiary. 
The British Government has never been the 
patron or encourager of literature, art, 
or science; and literature more espe- 
cially has been the profession which it 
has always seemed to consider it 
its duty to neglect, to ignore, to 
discourage, or to persecute; whether 
from jealousy of it, fear of it, or hatred of 
it, or perhaps from a combination vf the 
three, it is difficult to say. The utmost 
that British royalty or the Government did 
for it, until comparatively recent time, was 
to appoint a poet—or one who was thought 
by his contemporaries to be worthy of that 
high name— to the office of Poet Laureate, 
and to endow him with a pension of £150 
a year ($600) and a certain eleemosynary 
allowance of wine from the royal cellars. 
The duties, if any, exacted from the holders 
of the office were not to write epic, dra- 
matic or lyrical poetry, or to contribute 
in any fashion to the literary renown of 
their country, but to write verses in cele- 
bration of royal births and marriages, 
laments for royal deaths, or any otherevents 
peculiarly affecting the occupants of the 
throne and their f ilies. It happened, 
however, that some patriotic Member of 
Parliament—and the Parliament itself were 
wiser in this respect than the Court and the 
Government—had, late in the eighteenth 
century, procured the passing of a law by 
which pensions on the Civil list, to the 
amount of twelve hundred pounds (#6,000), 
were to be annuall’ granted for the support 
or pecuniary assistance of the professors of 
art, science and literature. The amount 
was but small, yet, small asit was, it was not 
always permitted to reach the persons for 
whose benefit it was intended. A coach- 
man, a cook, a barber, a butler, a dancing- 
master, or some other servant of royalty, 
was occasionally foisted upon the fund, to 
the extent of fifty or a hundred pounds a 
year to the exclusion of the legitimate 
claimants; but as these grants seldom ex- 
ceeded a hundred pounds to any one per- 
son, literary men, knowing remonstrance to 
be useless, submitted, though not always 
in silence, to the robbery inflicted upon 
their class. The Duke of Sussex, though a 
King’s son, died poor, without leaving 
any adequate provision for his family; 
and Mademoiselle D’Este, grand-daughter 
of George III, found herself in straitened 
circumstances, with royal needs and 
plebeian resources to supply them. The 
Ministers of the day objected to ask Parlia- 
ment for a grant of money for her relief, 
and the Royal family would not contribute 
to her support out of their private resources. 
So they instructed the. Minister to exercise 
his patronage in her behalf, and make her 
an allowance of £500 per annum out of the 
fund which ought to have been sacredly 
devoted to the objects for which it was 
established. This on all hands was con- 
sidered to be a disgrace, and a faint storm 
of indignation rattled in the columns of the 
press. But it soon blew over, and in less 
than the usual nine days was no more heard 
of. But next year, the same game was 
played for Mademoiselle D’Este’s benefit, 
and she received a second annuity of £500 
from the same fund, and the professors of 
art, science and literature were left to 
suffer, or to die of nezlect and misery if it 
so pleased them, rather than that the 
daughter of a Duke, and the grand- 
daughter of a King, should not be’ irregu- 
larly and nefariously provided’ for at ‘the 





public expense. What made the matter 
meaner and more disgraceful was that the 
lady, in the meantime, had married Lord 
Truro, the Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, who was in the enjoyment of the 
handsome salary of £15,000 per annum, 
three times the amount of the salary paid 
at that time to the President of the United 
States, and was consequently well able to 
support a wife. The English public, how- 
ever, cared no more for literature than 
the Court or the Parliament. What was 
literature to the public, provided it amused 
them, tickled their fancy, and make them 
laugh? And literary men would do that 
all the same—perhaps, all the more—if 
they had to work harder for their daily 
bread, in consequence of the paucity or 
uncertainty of their literary rewards, The 
case was brought under the notice 
of Parliament, and some useless displeas- 
ure was manifested against the Minister 
who was responsible for the malversation. 
Among the members who had been elo- 
quent in denunciation of the wrong 
done was Daniel O’Connell, one of the 
guests of the morning, who had not pre- 
viously met Sir Augustus D’Este, but who 
had known his father, the Duke, the only 
one of the family who had made himself 
conspicuous by his liberal politics, and had 
thereby incurred the displeasure of his 
royal father, perhaps toa greater extent 
than he had incurred it by his marriage. 
Mr. O’Connell was a tine, burly man, with 
a beaming face, redolent of merriment and 
good humor; with a roguish twinkle in 
his eye, a winning and musical voice, and 
a smile as warm as the noonday sun. 
He spoke with a decided Irish brogue, 
which was higbly piquant, and not at all 
offensive to the most susceptible English 
ear, but, on the contrary, agreeable and at- 
tractive, and added flavor to and sharpened 
the point of the good stories which he de- 
lighted to tell. During this morning he 
was particularly lively, and laid himself 
out to please; an object in which he suc- 
ceeded without monopolizing the attention 
of the company or making himself unduly 
conspicuous. He was one of the finest re- 
citers of poetry to whom it was ever my 
privilege to listen, and brought out the 
latent and inherent beauties of the poems 

unsuspected, perhaps, by the poet him- 
self—with such fire, tenderness and pathos 
as the occult sense demanded, and to 
which it required a genius almost equal to 
that of the poet himself to do full justice. 

One of the stories he told us was that of 
a Mr. Moreton Dyer—such was the name, 
if lremember rightly, of the gentleman— 
who had so high an opinion of all mankind, 
and took such an optimist view of every 
possible event that happened, or could pos- 
sibly happen, in the world, as to find ex- 
cuses and palliation, and even apologies, 
for the most atrocious crimes that could be 
committed by man. He never was known 
to say an unkind word against anybody, 
and thought, or seemed to think, that even 
the Arch-fiend himself was more sinned 
against than sinning, was not nearly so 
black as he was painted, and that under 
more favorable circumstances, he might 
have become a credit, a benefit, and even 
an ornament, to the world of which he was 
at present the curse and the disgrace. The 
unkindest thing that he ever said of a hu- 
man being was in reference to the odious 
criminals, Burke and Hare, who were con- 
victed and executed in Edinburgh for the 
murder of two poor Italian organ boys, for 
the sake of their bodies, which they sold to 
the hospitals for the purpose of dissection. 
‘**What do you say, Mr. Dyer, of such 
disgusting and fiendish crimes as were 
committed by these wretches?” was asked 
of him by a lady. ‘ Well,” he replied, “ if 
you force me to speak out, I must say that 
their conduct was rather eccentric /” 

Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, at this time in 
the heyday of his fame and popularity, was 
one of the four literary dandies of the 
period—all handsome men, and favorites of 
the ladies, as well for their personal graces 
as for their genius. These four were Mr. 


Benjamin Disraeli, Mr. Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth. None could deny that 
Mr. Ainsworth was unquestionably the 
best-looking man of the four—the very 
Antinous of literature, in the prime of his 
early manhood, and in the full flush ofa 


popularity that continued unabated until a 
late period of his life. Hefwas a nearer 
approach to Sir Walter Scott in the style 
and structure of his admirable novels than 
any living competitor, though it must be 
confessed that opinions greatly differed as 
to the advisableness and morality of the 
uses to which he applied his undoubted 
genius. The whole town rang at 
this time with the story of the 
vulgar ruffian and highwayman, Jack 
Sheppard, whom he _ had _ glorified 
not only as one of the greatest scoundrels, 
but as one of the greatest heroes who 
ever lived. These words are sometimes 
held to be more or less synonymous; but 
the scoundrels of history, noted for the 
magnitude of theircrimes against humanity, 
are, at all events, scoundrels of a higher 
class than the vulgar cracksmen, who break 
into the dwellings of citizens for the paltry 
plunder of silver spoons and the loose 
valuables of unprotected householders. 
Jack Sheppard, whom Harrison Ainsworth 
delighted to honor for his pluck, his 
energy, and his daring, became, during the 
happily short run of the popular favor with 
which the brilliant but most unwholesome 
novel was received, the model of the loose 
floating population; of imperfectly or 
wrongly educated young men and boys, 
who swarm in all great cities (in London 
and Paris more especially), who thought 
his rascally achievements worthy of ad- 
miration, and, what was worse, of imi- 
tation. The story was dramatized by those 
inferior dramatists who cared nothing for 
morality, but more for money, and ap- 
peared at no less than eight licensed- and, 
perhaps, at a score of unlicensed—theaters, 
or ‘penny gaffs,” frequented by boys and 
girls of the lowest class. The records of 
the police courts, and in due course of the 
prisons of the huge metropolis, told the 
tale of the mischievous influence of the too 
fascinating book. But this influence, to 
use a phrase of the Rev. Sidney Smith, ap- 
plied to a book of a very different kind, 
soon ‘‘blew over.” Unluckily, however, 
the appetite of the author, who had tasted 
the sweets of a very unwholesome ap- 
plause and of a very profitable notoriety, 
longed for a repetition of the pabulum on 
which he had flourished, and found it in 
the adventures of Dick Turpin, the noto- 
rious highwayman, and the record of his 
marvelous ride between London and York. 
This narrative fairly took the town by 
storm. The applause created by the com- 
paratively tame story of Jack Sheppard 
was as a gentle breeze compared with the 
tornado created by Dick Turpin’s ride, 
and, though Mr. Ainsworth shared with 
Mr. O’Connell the reputation of being 
the best abused man of his day, 
the abuse was lucrative, and put 
money in his pocket, without breaking 
any bones, either physically or morally, in 
the personality of the author. Mr. Ains- 
worth’s heroes were of a kind to attract the 
attention, if not exactly the admiration, of 
the multitudes, as was shown not only in 
the case of Jack Sheppard and Richard 
Turpin, but of Guy Fawkes, a criminal 
whose very name was as-dear as it was 
familiar to all the boys of the London 
streets, who annually celebrated, on the 
fifth of November, the culmination of his 
treasonable and highly criminal career, be- 
cause it afforded them the opportunity and 
the license of a display of fire-works in the 
streets. There is not, perhaps, a boy living, 
or who ever will live, or ever did live, by 
whom the letting off of squibs or crack- 
ers and other pyrotechnics was not con- 
sidered, as Keats says of beauty, a joy 
for ever. Guy Fawkes, however, it 
must be confessed, though a name 
to conjure with in the days of Mr. 
Ainsworth, is fast becoming obsolete in 
our own, and not even the ‘‘ boys,” for the 
sake of the fire-works, succeed in keeping 
up an interest in him. But Mr. Ainsworth 
succeeded, in a literary point of view, in 
making the most of him, while his notori- 
ety lasted. But what gave the coup-de- 
grace to Guy Fawkes as a popular hero and 
a subject of harmless fun and caricature 
was the fact that the celebration of the day 
devoted to his memory was taken out of 
the hands of the youag boys of the streets 
and engrossed by the hulky rogues and 
vagabonds, of a larger growth, who, by 





their coarse brutality and noisy demands 











for money of the householders in tae 
streets through which they passed, and 
of the stray passengers on the pavements, 
rendered the day, and especially the night, 
a nuisance and a scandal, abhorred of all 
respectable people, and that required the 
strong arm of the police to abate. It was 
abated, accordingly, in the fullness of the 
time appointed. 

Mr. Ainsworth was the author of several 
slang songs that were heard from morning 
to night in the streets, sung, whistled, or 
ground to death on barrel organs, to the 
sore discomfort of 911 quiet, studious folk, 
to say nothing of the unhappy invalids. 
Among the most noted and pestiferous of 
these effusions was one entitled ‘‘ Nix, my 
dolly, pals, fake away.” The first stanza, 
supposed to be sung originally by a high- 
wayman in one of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels, 
ran: 

“In a box of the stone jug I was born, 
Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn, 
And my old dad, as I’ve neard gay, 
Was a famous merchant in capers gay. 
Nix, my dolly, pals, fake away !” 

Mr. O'Connell recited this to Mr. Ains- 
worth, and with great gusto; but expressed 
his inability to understand what was meant 
by ‘‘stone jug,” and a ‘‘ merchant in capers 
gay.” Mr. Ainsworth explained that 
‘* stone jug” was the slang name, among 
the thieves of London, for the prison of 
Newgate, and that a ‘* merchant in capers” 
was another slang name, well understood 
by all the villains of London, for a man who 
had been executed, for the reason that a 
few moments after the noose had been 
fixed round his neck, and that his feet lost 
their support on the solid ground, he ‘‘ cut 
capers with his heels in the empty air.” 
‘*Grimly humorous, but far-fetched,” said 
Mr. O'Connell. ‘‘‘Hempen widow’ is 
highly expressive, made a widow by the 
rope, and ‘kid forlorn’ is almost pathetic. 
‘ Nix, my dolly,’ I don’t understand; but I 
think ‘ fake’ is a word of my country.” 

‘* How so?” inquired Mr. Ainsworth. 

“Tt is an Irish Gaelic word, common 
enough in Dublin, and is from faigh, to get, 
to acquire, and thence to steal. There are 
mapy Gaelic words in the vernacular of 
the London streets, introduced, I suppose, 
by my countrymen.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Sidney Smith. 
‘‘ But can you tell me, Mr. O’Connell, what 
is the true origin and meaning of the word 
‘Trish bull? as applied to the witty blun- 
ders sometimes made by, but often attribu- 
ted wrongfully to, Irishmen?” 

‘*T scarcely know,” replied Mr. O’Con- 
acll, ‘unless ‘bull’ be from ‘dwille, a 
stroke, which is, I suspect, the real word, 
and would thence mean a stroke of wit, or 
humor, or stupidity, as the case might be.” 

** But whence Irish? ” 

‘* Trish, I suspect,” said Mr. O’Connell, 
‘¢igs the Gaelic aithris, pronounced exactly 
the same as Jrish, and which means mimi- 
ery, imitatation or rehearsal. Thus bull- 
Irish, [rish bull, or duille aithris, would 
signify the repetition of a joke, or stroke of 
wit or humor. If this be not the interpre- 
tation, I know of no other.” 

‘‘] think the interpretation is very likely 
to be correct,” remarked Mr. Rogers, ‘‘ and 
that there are many more Gaelic words, 
both from Scotch and Irish sources, in com- 
mon English use, than Englishmen are 
aware of.” 

And after this desultory but instructive 
philological discussion, which interested 
me exceedingly, and bore fruits in my 
mind at an after period of my life, the con- 
versation ended and the party broke up. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
CHURCHES. 


BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 








Last week the first annual meeting of the 
American Congress of Churches met in the 
city of Hartford. This Congress is the 
revival of Dr. Muhlenbergh’s scheme to 
bring about a more practical unity among 
the Protestant Churches, and indeed among 
all Churches calling themselves Christian. 
How comprehensive the plan is may be 
inferred from the fact that the Congress 
included Presbyterians, High Church Epis- 
copalians, Low Church Baptists (as Dr. 
George Dana Boardman, of Philadelphis, 
announced himself) Campbellites, Sweden- 
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borgians, Universalists and Unitarians, not 
to speak of Congregationalists of the old 
and new kind, Quakers and Methodists. 
The meeting was opened by an address 
from the Governor of the State ef Connecti- 
cut, who was also the permanent president 
of the Congress. An address of welcome 
followed from Dr. Parker, of Hartford. 
Then came a vigorous paper on the evils of 
sectarianism by Dr. Howard Crosby; then 


Dr. Hopkins (Episcopalian) of Pennsyl- 
vania, who concluded by recommending all 
the sects to return to the Episcopal Church 
as the only possible basis of union. After 
this a studied address from the Rev. Mr, 
Powers, the pastor of the Campbellite 
Church of Washington, of which Garfield 
wasamember. After descanting on the 
horrors of sectarianism and the beauties of 
unity among God’s people, he assured us 
that the only hope of union was a return to 
primitive New Testament Church organiza- 
tion, as represented by the Campbellites, 
and especially must all come to the under- 
standing and practice of believers’ baptism, 
and that by immersion. Unless this was 
acceptec, there was no hope of union. 
Then followed the successor of Dr. Bellows 
in a speech on the absolute impossibility of 
union except by discarding all tie epistles 
of the New Testament as being too doctrin- 
al, and confining ourselves to the teachings 
of Jesus himself,which, he declared, were so 
vague and uncertain that no man could 
find out what he did teach, especially as 
the records (the four evangelists) were so 
imperfect and untrustworthy. Finally he 
said the only hope of union wasin believing 
nothing, and becoming little children, void 
of understanding and ambition, which, he 
said, characterized Unitarianism; that is, 
his conception of it, as there were as many 
sects in Unitarianism as there were out of 
it. Then followed Dr. Peck, of the Metho- 
dist Church, with a fifteen-hundred horse- 
puwer speech, in which he denounced in 
most vigorous (and not in any Pecksniffian ) 
terms the arrogance of any Church 
which denied the validity of his ordination 
and the regularity of the Methodist minis- 

Methodists did not expect, nor partic- 


they were strong enough without it, and in 
the second place were too busy to bother 
themselves over hopeless questions. Huw- 
ever, he wanted to live in peace with the 
brethren, whom he had little time to frater- 
nize with; and declared that union was 
only to be accomplished by everybody rec- 
ognizing that everybody else was entirely 
right. Later on, Bishop Cleveland Coxe 
told us he was grieved to hear Dr. Peck 
speak slightingly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and boasting himself 
because Methodism had grown so 
large that it could, and may be had, 
like the whale, swallowed the Episcopal 
Jonah. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said Dr. Coxe, 
“we have never heard that Jonah ceased to 
be the true prophet of God, because he had 
been swallowed by a whale; nor have we ever 
heard that the whale was a prophet a all.” 
To which Dr. Peck replied (sotto voce) that 
Dr. Coxe should remember that Jonah 
never did any faithful preaching until after 
he had been swallowed and cast out again. 
But, after all, these things were said with 
much good will and sweetness, and the 
brethren laughed heartily at each other, 
and upon the whole thought that the mil- 
lennium was dawning. This was the first 
session. ‘The next day the Congress gave 
itself up to the discussion of questions 
touching the functions of worship, etc. ; 
but the chief interest of the meeting 
gathered about the opening papers and dis 
cussions touching the evils of sectarianism 
and the necessity of union. 


Dr. Crosby declared that the divisions in 
the Church of Christ were evil, and only 
evil, and that continually. That no analo- 
gies which had been used, such as those 
of the tribes of Israel, or the different bat- 

® talions or regiments in an army could be 
allowed. Organic union was the only true 
idea; and we must come to that. The dis- 
cussions between tbe sects concerning 
creeds and polity might be called argu- 
ments; but the world would call them quar- 
rels, and the world was right. Dr. Crosby 
did not say that Presbyterianism was the 
only basis of union, but he must have be- 


not be lifted out of the Presbyterian 
Church with a derrick. Dr. Hopkins 
deplored the existence of half a dozen 
small churches where there was not popu- 
lation enough decently to support one. He 
showed the disastrous consequences of hav- 
ing the missionaries of a dozen sects trying 
to convert the heathen in Japan and China, 
and altogether proved to us that the 
Church was going to the dogs generally, 
and would finally land there unless we all 
speedily became Episcopalians. Now, all 
this was interesting, and not a little amus- 
ing and suggestive. Upon which 1 would 
remark : 

1. I do not think Christianity is in such 
a bad way as the brethren would make out. 
No doubt sectarianism is bad, but sects are 
not necessarily bad. Indeed, the apostle is 
authority for saying, ‘‘ there must needs be 
sects amongst you.” (I Cor. xi, 19.) 
While arguing against schisms and acri- 
monious divisions, the apostle recognizes 
the necessity of differences, and possibly 
separations. At the least he foresaw these 
divisions of the Church into sects. Cer- 
tainly, it is evident that the present sectari- 
an condition of the Church does not (as 
was said in the Congress) present the spec- 
tacle of the Church of Christ divided 
against itself. This cannot be true; for 
the reason that ‘‘a house divided against 
itself cannot stand”; and the glorious fact 
is that Christianity is standing; yea, more 
than standing. It is marching, and fight- 
ing, and conquering, and has been for these 
centuries, and never more conspicuously 
so than now. I do not say that we might 
not do more and better work, if there were 
a greater spirit of union among the sects; 
but I do not think it is wise to affirm, for it 
certainly is not true, that the division of 
the Church into sects is fatal to its growth 
and work. Suppose there are twenty dif- 
ferent Christian sects at work in heathen- 
dom. What of it? They are all doing 
work, more or less good, and more good 
than otherwise, in their respective fields. 
The glorious fact is that the Kingdom of 
God is advancing among men as it never 
did before. This I say as a millenarian 
pessimist. And I look for the Kingdom 
of Heaven (now in mystery) to come with 
power ere long. For a divided Christian- 
ity, I think we are doing fairly well. 

2. I do not look for absolute and organic 
union among God’s people. Nor do I be- 
lieve it is best that there should be such 
union. Unity of purpose to declare the 
glad tidings, and to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, with cordial 
fellowship and co-operation among the 
sects agreeing essentially in doctrinal basis 
is the only union that can come, or that, in 
my judgment, is desirable. Questions of 
polity and forms of worship do not touch 
the deeper question of unity. That Lama 
Congregationalist no more separates me 
from Dr. Coxe, who declared himself to be 
(before and above the fact that he was an 
Episcopalian) a Christian disciple than 
does the fact that I do not know him per- 
sonally, and that he lives in Western, and 
I in Eastern, New York. Christianity is a 
deeper matter than denominationalism, and 
we are to look for and cultivate unity be- 
low the surface of sectarian differences. 

8. I believe that there is far more Chris- 
tian union among the sects than we are 
disposed to concede. This Congress dem- 
onstrates it. A hundred incidents are con- 
tinually demonstrating it. There is at bot- 
tom hearty good will among the Christian 
denominations. The old acrimonious bat- 
tles over disputed doctrinal points are giv- 
ing way, under the power of a greater 
unity of faith and a larger charity in fel- 
lowship. Belief in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a sincere desire to honor and worship 
him and declare his Gospel, is more and 
more becoming the bond of union between 
brethren of different denominational per- 
suasions and affinities. No one expects to 
see Dr. Crosby anything else than a Pres- 
byterian ; and I don’t think anybody wants 
him to be aught else. There are some 
brethren who can and do and will 
change about from Congregational to Pres- 
byterian pulpits; but Dr. Crosby is not one 
of them. Yet no man is more heartily iu 
favor of union or unity of fellowship than 
he. Last Spring it was my pleasure and 
privilege to administer the Lord’s Supper 


great Tabernacle erected on the Thames 
embankment in London. It was the clos- 
ing service of Mr. Moody’s great evangelist- 
ic campaign. Seated at the table were 
ministers of every denomination from the 
clergymen of the Established Church to the 
pastor of the humble Dissenting chapel. I 
broke the bread and parted it amoug them; 
laymen of various sects acted as deacons. 
Neither clergyman of the Establishment 
nor Dissenting minister stopped for a mo- 
ment to consider the difference in eccle- 
siastical fellowship between them. On the 
same platform the same day stood and 
spoke Canon Wilberforce, the churchly 
orator of the English State Church, Lord 
Radstock, the radical apostle of non- 
ecclesiasticism, a sort of a free lance among 
the Plymouth Brethren, and a right royal 
man and servant of God; Mr. Moody, an 
unordained layman, belonging to no 
Church, and yet accepted by all; Dr. Gra- 
ham, of the English Presbyterian Caurch, 
your humble servant, and others. Could 
your readers have heard the addresses of 
the several brethren they would never have 
known that there were divisions among 
God's people. The burden of all the ad- 
dresses was the love of Christ for lost men 
and the duty and joy of all in seeking to 
spread the Gospel and win men to God. 
This was not an evanescent display. It 
was the real expression of a real unity that 
exists underneath our denominational 
dress, and only and always awaits 
occasions to express itself. Along this line 
Christian union is growing. Let us 
strengthen it. 

4. The way to strengthen the existing 
unity is to cultivate the unity already ex- 
isting. A frequent exchange of pulpits 
among the brethren; frequent local con- 
ferences among the churches upon topics 
and matters in which all are interested; 
and, especially, I would say, in large cities, 
an evangelistic committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from all evangelical denomina- 
tions to look after and suggest measures for 
the promotion of revivals in every part of 
the city; to secure by frequent invitation 
and entertainment the services of distin- 
guished and honored men of God among 
the Churches; the local union of churches 
for special religious work, etc. 

5. It may be asked what is to become of 
the Unitarians and Universalists in such co- 
operative plans. That matter very easily 
settles itself. One day, in a conference of 
ministers in the Moody meetings in Boston, 
a Unitarian minister arose and asked if he 
was welcome, and whether it was consist- 
ent for Mr. Moody to have his co-operation. 
‘* Certainly,” replied Mr. Moody, quick as 
a flash. ‘*Come in with us, and welcome, 
brother. I expect to do the preaching, and, 
if you can stand my preaching, I can stand 
your help.” It is not to be denied that 
there can be no union between men whose 
faith in Christ is so radically different as 
the faith of a Trivitarian and a Unitarian; 
but if we can’t have union all along the 
line, let us have it as far along the line as 
possible. In the end God’s people will 
reach unity of faith as they have unity of 
life in the one body of Christ, being ‘ bap- 
tized by the one Spirit into that one body.” 
Membership in the mystical body of Christ 
is the surest point from which to work out 
the problem of practical Christian union. 
Christian union is not ecclesiastical union. 
Let us rejoice in the one and be content 
without the other till it comes, if it ever 
does, by the gradual fading away of lines 
and the falling down of decrepid walls, 
erected by our fathers in their conscientious 
defense of truth, as they understood it, and 
for which we, their children, are both wiser 
and stronger, and, I venture to say, better. 


Brook yy, N, Y. 
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A HERO WAITING FOR A STATUE. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


As a son of Vermont, I am proud of her 
history and of the noble men whose talents, 
virtues, and patriotism have made that his- 
tory illustrious. Iam, if possible, prouder 
still when I remember that her citizens 
generally, compared with those of other 
states, have ever been distinguished for 
their plain common sense and love of liber- 
ty, and for the possession, in an eminent 
degree, of all the virtues that can ennoble 


whatever other state or country he may 

have wandered, ever found occasion to 

blush in’remembering that he was born in 

Vermont, where no slave ever clanked his 

chain, and whence no fugitive from slavery 

was ever dragged back to the fetter and 

the lash. 

The State, as a rule, has not been slow tu 
honor her heroes and give them their true 

place in herannals. The jewels that sparkle 
upon her brow are neither few nor small, 

nor can their genuineness be impeached. 

Their luster, indeed, commands the admira- 
tion of the world. But there is upon her 
records one name, which, for reasons 
gteatly to be deplored, has not hitherto 
been honored as it deserves. Before men- 
tioning this name, let me present a reminis- 
cence of the early anti-slavery days, with 
which it will forever be associated in my 
recollection. 

In February, 1836, I was present at the 
second annual meeting of the Vermont 
Anti-Slavery Society. It was held at Mid- 
dlebury, in the ‘“‘ Town Room,” so called, 
in the building which, at an earlier day, 
had served as a court-house for the County 
of Addison. The room, by no means a 
large one, was crowded by abolitionists 
from different parts of the state, allof whom 
were filled with that sacred enthusiasm for 
a great cause which persecution never fails 
to inspire. Hardly a town represented on 
the occasion but had its story of free speech 
frowned upon by public opinion and out- 
raged by mobs. It was a time when the 
courage of the slave’s friends was sorely 
tried. A letter from the founder of tha 
anti-slavery movement, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, was announced. No voice could have 
been more potential than his in such an as- 
sembly, and there were silence and deep at- 
tention as the reading began. ‘It was an 
eloquent letter from first to last; but one 
passage in it awakened sensations which 
those who experienced them could not for- 
get to their dying day. 

‘*T read, some years ago,” said Mr. Gar- 
rison, ‘‘an anecdote, which is probably fa- 
miliar to many, but wilh I quote as char- 
acteristic of the spirit which auimates the 
people of your patriotic state. A slave- 
holder, in pursuit of a runaway slave, find- 
ing him inone of your villages, immediately 
pounced upon him, and brought him before 
the court, presenting, at the same time, 
what he considered indubitable evidence 
that the victim was his tawful property. 
Still, the judge demurred. He wanted other 
proof. At last the prowling oppressor pas- 
sionately desired to know what evidence 
would satisfy him that the slave belonged to 
the claimant? ‘A BILL OF SALE FROM THE 
Atmiauty!’ was the memorable reply.” 

The audience at this point broke out in 
a cheer that fairly shook the walls of the 
old building in which they were convened. 
When the reading of the letter had been 
finished, the honorable Dorastus Wooster, 
a venerable citizen of Middlebury, rose 
and stuted that the decision cited by Mr. 
Garrison was made in his hearing, in the 
very room where the Society was then as- 
sembled! The judge referred to was the 
Hon. Theophilus Herrington,*of Clarendon, 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the state 
from 1808 to 1813. The date of the trans- 
action cannot now be ascertained; but the 
story, as told by Mr. Garrison, is believed 
to be inaccurate in this particular—namely, 
that the slave was not brought before the 
judge, but that the latter refused to issue 
a warrant for his arrest. If the slave had 
been brought before the Judge and 
discharged, the case would have gone upon 
record; but no record of the transaction 
has been found. It is of no consequence, 
however, which version of the story is cor- 
rect, since the proof is clear that the Judge 
made the judicial declaration ascribed to 
him. Slavery then existed in New York, 
and itis probable that the slave whose cap- 
ture was desired was from that state. Not 
another man in the assembly besides Mr. 
Wooster appeared to have had any pre- 
vious knowledge of the decision. I certain- 
ly had never heard of it before; but thence- 
forth for me the name Herrington was the 
brightest star in the whole galaxy of Ver- 
mont heroes, and I would fatn uplift it now 
for the admiration not of Vermonters alone, 





“Sometimes called Harrington; but I follow the 
by of the Hon. £. P, Walton, one of the 











lieved it; for certainly Dr. Crosby could 
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but of all Americans in all time to come. 
lt certainly ought to be commemorated and 
perpetuated by the noblest devices of art, 
and to be cherished forever as a household 
word among those who breathe the air of 
the Green Mountains. 

At first thought it seems strange that a 
judicial decision of such high moral signifi- 
cance, and so purely typical of the spirit in 
which the State of Vermont had its birth, 
did not at once take its place in her annals 
as a beacon-light for the ages to come, and 
that the name of its author was not instantly 
and spontaneously enrolled among those of 
the heroes to be thenceforth celebrated by 
orators and poets, and perpetuated by the 
genius of the sculptor. The words of the 
clear-headed, sound-hearted magistrate an- 
ticipated by more than a dozen years the 
kindred sentiment of Lord Brougham: ‘*Tell 
me not ofrights; talk not of the property of 
the planter in his slaves. Ideny the right, I 
acknowledge not the property. . . Be 
the appeal made to the understanding or to 
the heart, the sentence is the same that 
rejects it. . . There is a Jaw above 
all the enactments of human codes—the 
same throughout the world, the same in all 
times; . it is the law written by the 
finger of God on the heart of man; and by 
that law, unchangeable and eternal, while 
men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and 
abhor blood, they shall reject with indig- 
nation the wild and guilty fantasy that man 
can hold property in mau.” The British 
statesman and the Vermont judge, however 
widely separated in point of rank and cul- 
ture, were yet one in moral insight and 
courage, and their names should be 
together enshrined in the hearts of all the 
friends of impartial liberty. 

But it is easy, after all, to see why Judge 
Herrington and his memorable decision 
have been well-nigh forgotten. He spoke 
for the Negro at atime when his humanity 
was half doubted, and his enslavement, 
once begun, was deemed necessary in 
order to avoid still greater evils. The com- 
promises with slavery, incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States on the 
same plea of necessity, had already begun 
their work of deadening the conscience 
and blunting the moral sense of the people; 
so that the words of the Judge fell upon 
listless ears. Alas for the delusion of those 
days—a delusion which, so far as concerned 
the rights of the Negro, turned the hearts 
of multitudes to stone. Those compro- 
mises with iniquity, which were so long 
regarded as the triumphs of a marvelous 
statesmanship and the sheet-anchor of the 
Union—what were they? Why, the very 
seeds of that gigantic Rebellion which 
was suppressed at such fearful cost of 
blood and treasure. The slave power, hav- 
ing succeeded in obtaining a constitutional 
license for the slave trade for twenty yeurs, 
in pledging the North to return fugitive 
slaves and to aid in suppressing slave in- 
surrections, and in securing representation 
in Congress and in the Electoral colleges 
for three-fifths of all the slaves she could 
either steal from Africa or breed at home, 
was forever demanding new concessions, 
A moral paralysis fell upon the North, and 
there is no telling into what depths of 
degradation the nation might have sunk if 
the anti-slavery movement had nct come in 
time to save us. Even then it was not too 
late to have secured a peaceful emancipa- 
tion if the North had only been united in 
seeking it. Jt was in the power of the 
Church and the Pulpit, by the moral and 
spiritual forces at their command, to break 
every fetter. As the Rev. Albert Barnes 
said: ‘*There is no power out of the Church 
that could sustain slavery an hour if it were 
not sustained in it. Not a blow need be 
struck. Not an unkind word need be ut- 
tered. , . . All that is needful is for 
each Christian man, and for every Christian 
Church to stand up in the majesty of a sol- 
emn testimony; to free themselves from 
all connection with the evil, and utter. a 
calm and deliberate voice to the world, 

and THE WORK WILL BE DONE.” Mr. 
Barnes was not the first to utter this admo- 
nition. Other messengers of truth spake 
the same words years before he opened his 
mouth; but they were spurned, even as he 
was spurned. Church and State were alike 
possessed with a pro-slavery spirit; and 
they mocked and derided the prophets 
whom Providence had raised up to preach 











deliverance to the captives. The slave- 
holders were thereby encouraged to resist 
the anti-slavery movement, in the belief 
that the North would stand by them; and 
they went on from one step of aggression 
to another, until, finally, they assailed the 
National flag, when the flames of civil war 
burst forth, and were not extinguished un- 
til every fetter and chain was melted. It 
was better so than that slavery should have 
been perpetuated; but how much more 
creditable to us as a Nation would have 
been a peaceful emancipation by the mas- 
ters themselves, acting under the persua- 
sive power of Christian truth! 

The reader will be glad to learn some- 
thing more than I have thus far told of 
Judge Herrington. Who and what sort of 
man he was will be learned from an extract 
of a letter, written, at my solicitation, by 
the Hon. E. P. Walton, of Montpelier, one 
of the trustworthy historians of Vermont: 

“Theophilus Herrington,” says Mr. 
Walton, ‘‘ was a judge of the Supreme 
court of Vermont from December st, 
1803, until his death, shortly after his re- 
election in 1813. (He was emphatically a 
layman, and yet nominally a lawyer, since 
he was admitted to the bar of Rutland 
County after he had served three terms as 
a judge of that county court, and about 
the time of his election to the supreme 
court.) Asa judge, he was eminent for his 
sterling common sense, his skill in detect- 
ing the justice of each case, and his igno- 
rance of and contempt for the quips and 
quirks of the law—alias special pleading. 
In an address by the Rev. Phineas White, 
published in the Rutland Herald, in 1846, 
the most thatis known of him is embraced. 
His genealogy is traced, on the father’s 
side, to Connecticut in 1636, and on his 
mother’s, to Plymouth Colony, in 1620. He 
came to Vermont, in 1785, and picked up 
a wife on the way; settled at Clarendon 
Spring, and raised a family of twelve chil- 
dren, eleven of whom were in the district 
school together. He was a farmer, un- 
learned, rough, uncouth, but a great Demo- 
crat of the Jefferson school. . . 
Daniel Chipman, a leading lawyer in Ad- 
dison County, and a Federalist, said he 
would have a case finely prepared and 
argue it with every appearance of success, 
while Judge Il. was apparently asleep 
through it all. Now, said Chipman, I 
think I have got him surely; but then the 
old bear would wake up and kick a bigger 
hole through that case than I ever saw 
done in my life by any other judge.” 

Certainly here is a man whom every 
Vermonter and every American should de- 
light to honor, a man of clear moral dis- 
cernment, who had the courage of his 
convictions, and would not prostitute 
his power as the magistrate of a free com- 
monwealth to the base uses of the slave- 
hunter. Ile was the North star of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence, by whose light, if only 
it had been generally followed, the nation 
might have found a peaceful way of escape 
from the quagmire of slavery. No marble 
is too white, no metal or stone too en- 
during for his monument. I appeal to the 
of Vermont, abroad as well as at 
home, to make speedy provision for the 
erection upon the capitol grounds in Mont- 
pelier, or in some other suitable place, of 
a statue or monumental shaft in honor of 
this too long neglected hero. 


sons 


New Your« City. 
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A CATHOLIC ON FREEDOM OF CON- 
SCIENCE. 


BY HUGH P. MO ELRONE, 


EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC MIRROR. 


Ir is with great surprise and pain that I 
have observed the course of Tur INDEPEND- 
DENT on the Freedom of Worsbip bill, 
which now seems to have been killed in 
the popular branch of the New York Legis- 
lature. As to the movers of this measure I 
know nothing whatsoever, and my judg- 
ment has been formed exclusively on the 
merits of the bill itself. After a careful 
study of that bill, Ican see nothing in it 
which should arouse the wrath of our 
Protestant friends, and much in it which 
should meet with their cordial approval. 
Of course, in the necessary discussion of 
this measure, it was inevitable that ill- 
informed Protestants should refer to the 
Spanish Inquisition, St. Bartholomew’s 








Massacre, and other instances of Catholic 
intolerance in the Old World. So far as 
they are concerned, I, in common with my 
millions of Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
condemn them as utterly foreign to the 
spirit of our religion. Protestants have 
been guilty of similar offenses against jus- 
tice, as in Calvin’s burning of Servetus, in 
England’s Star Chamber, which exceeded 
the iniquities of the Inquisition, and ina 
hundred other instances which might be 
cited. But these are all things of evil ages. 
Why cannot we agree to bury such foul 
remembrances out of sight? I, for one, 
am willing, with our great poet, Longfel- 
low, to 
* Let the dead past bury its dead,” 

But the right, which Catholics claim, of 
freedom of conscience is not a thing of the 
past. Itisa thing of the present. It is 
what is guaranteed to us by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion of New York. We ask only to be 
allowed to worship God according to our 
convictions of the proper manner of doing 
so. The Protestant Evangelicals reply tliat 
we have already this right, in state institu- 
tions, because we have exactly the privi- 
leges of the Protestant bodies. They claim 
no right to conduct sectarian services; and 
they, therefore, think that we should not. 
But Protestants ought to remember that 
when they exclude the Mass, they vracti- 
cally exclude what to Catholics is the very 
substance of religious worship. If they 
would only endeavor to form some concep- 
tion of how we regard the Mass—how we 
believe that in it God gives us his very body 
and blocd—they would understand that, to 
our minds, no scriptural readings or pray- 
ers, howsoever good in their place, could 
supplant that supreme act of worship. 

Let it be remembered, also, that Catholics 
claim no rights over those of other persua- 
sions; nor do our priests want any pay. 
All we ask is, that our priests shall be 
allowed to minister to any inmate of a 
state-paid institution, just as any Protestant 
minister is allowed to attend a Protestant 
inmate of a Catholic institution which is 
not supportee by the state. Is not the de- 
mand fair? 

I have tried to condense the subject as 
much as possible. Readers can peruse the 
bill before the New York Legislature, 
if they doubt our short statement of its 
contents. Judging from the decided op- 
position of Tue INDEPENDENT, however, I 
have small hope that it will admit even this 
short article. Its name, if it be not a mis- 
nomer, leads me to think that perhaps it 
may, and itis welcome to make any criti- 
cism it thinks necessary upon what I say. 

BALTIMORE, MD, 
THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF COL- 
LEGE MEN. 


BY THE REV. OHARLES F. 





THWING, 





Tue remark of King Lear to his daughter 
Regan, 

**O, reason not the need; our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfiuous,” 

—ACT I, SCENE IV. 
suggests the great difficulty in writing of 
the necessary or extravagant expenditures 
of college men. It is hard to determine 
with precision what items of expenditure 
should be classed as extravagant. A single 
object or a method of living which, to one 
student, seems absolutely essential, to 
another student appears simply superfluous. 
Yet, considering the economy or extrava- 
gance of students, as regarding the expen- 
diture of other classes in the community, 
certain axioms of common sense are gener- 
ally recognized. 

Great extravagance on the part of college 
students, like great extravagance on the 
part of the general community, seems to be 
limited to a few members. These few are 
frequently possessed of much social pres- 
tige, and the influence of their manner of 
living is pervasive. In many colleges, if it 
can be said there is established any stand- 
ard of expenses, that standard is 
certainly high. The style of dress, the 
provisions made for board and room, 
the demands for the support of the ‘‘ nine” 
and crew, the temptations for indulgence in 
amusements, good, bad and indifferent, 
and the amounts credited to ‘‘ sundries” in 
students’ cash books, indicate the high 
standard of expenses. When $615 is 









named as the ‘‘ economical,” and $830 as 

the ‘‘ moderate” scale of annual expendi- 

ture of a single Harvard man, the ordinary 

head of the ordinary family will say the 

standard 1s certainly expensive. I am not 

now arguing that expenditures are too 

heavy; Iam simply trying to state facts, 

Compared to the social and pecuniary 

standing of the families whence they come, it 

can be said in general that the rate of expen- 

ditures in the colleges on the part of stu- 

dents is very large. A writer, noting the ex- 

cessive cost of living at the English univer- 

sities, says that ‘‘ prices are arbitrary, and 

the style of living is conventicnal. The 

tone is set by the many wealthy young 

men, noblemen and parvenus, who have 

more money than they know how to spend 

properly, and wholaunch, accordingly, into 

all sorts of extravagance. What with 

‘ tigers,’ horses, dogs, boating-clubs, elab- 
orate dinners and suppers, they make an 

ostentation of wealth that either throws 
the poorer students completely into the 
shade or forces them into ruinous competi- 
tion.” (Hari’s ** German Universities,” p. 

33f.) Into such a condition neither Amer- 
ican colleges nor German universities have 

fallen. Yet prices are, in certain Amer- 
ican colleges more or less ** arbitrary,” and 
the manner of living more or less ‘*con- 
ventional.” The ostentation of men of 
wealth is liable to throw students of light 
purses and brains of ordinary weight 

into the shade. In writing on 

this subject, President Eliot said in 

his Report for 1876—’77: ‘‘ Above $850 
there is no longer question of neccs- 
sary or ordinary expense, but only of un- 
necessary and extraordinary expense, 
which may still be perfectly suitable to 
the circumstances of the student or of his 
father. ‘The upper limit of expenditure is, 

of course, indeterminable. The considera-' 
tions which affect it have little or nothing 
to do with the college; they are the scale 
of living of the family from which the stu- 
dent comes, the social ambition of the stu- 

dent or of his family, the inherited or ac - 
quired tastes and propensities of the stu- 
dent, and the degree of personal luxury 

in which he has been brought up. The 
number of men who spend more than 
#1,500 a year is very small, and a consid- 
erable proportion of this small number 
make absolutely no wrong or indiscreet 
use of their money. In Harvard Univer- 
sity, or in every institution where many 
hundreds of young men are gathered from 
ail walks of life, there are always to be 
found afew young men who injure the in- 
stitution, and bring ruin on themselves 
apparently because they have too much 
money at their uisposal; but in such cases 
it may always be doubted whether even 
poverty would have saved them from 
vice.” 

Whatever of extravagance in expenditure 
attaches to college men arises primarily 
from the influence of their tomes and of 
the community at large. Extravagance is 
a characteristic so common, and in many 
families so notorious, that its effect on cer- 
tain students is very strong. It has, fur- 
thermore, been affirmed that the colleges 
themselves encourage, ‘‘ directly or indi- 
rectly, an almost luxurious style of living.” 
(Hart’s ‘‘German Universities,” p. 351.) 
Professor Hart suggests that the colleges 
‘*have added one stately building after an- 
other, they have surrounded their students 
with objects that incite to extravagance.” 
Although the elegance of the dormitories, 
recitation, and other halls recently erected 
may tend somewhat to encourage a gener- 
ous style of expenditure, yet the advan- 
tages which these noble structures confer 
on students is, on the whole, very great. 
It does, however, seem that the colleges 
are in another way stimulating extrava- 
gance. Is it not true that some of them are 
specially encouraging the attendance of the 
sons of rich men? Reasons for the asking of 
the question are patent. A distinguished 
trustee of a distinguished college lately 
said to me: ‘It has been one purpose of 
President —— to attract rich men’s sons.” 
Rich men’s sons have as good a right toa 
college education as the sons of poor men; 
but the present point is that their presence 
in any considerable number in a college 
tends to promote an extravagant style of 
living. 

The standard of expenditure in the three 
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most widely-known colleges for women 
seems to be somewhat lower than the 
standard in collegesformen. Asa former 
student of Vassar has said to me: ‘ There 
is no chance to be extravagant except for 
flowers and candy.” Simplicity in dress 
and in the general habits of living prevails. 
One Vassar girl of wealth, with an annuity 
of $1,200—$165 less than one college for 
men names as an *‘ ample” annual expen- 
diture—gave in her undergraduate years a 
considerable proportion of it to fellow 
students in need. 

It is evident that extravagance on the 
part of college men is intrinsically unfit- 
ting, and tends to work serious injury 
upon those who indulge in it. Its influ- 
ence is to exalt material above intellectual 
interests, and to make wealth rather than 
knowledge the standard of highest 
value. It is the foe of scholarship and 
mental training. Its tendency is to con- 
sume time and vigor which should be de- 
voted to scholarly pursuits. If not the 
cause, as it certainly at times seems to be, 
itis often the occasion of the formation of 
evil habits. ‘‘ A classmate is going to the 
bad,” said a friend of a sophomore class to 
me, this week. I inquired the reason. ‘‘He 
has $1,800 a year,” the sophomore replied, 
and judged the fact a sufficient explana- 
tion. Ifa father who gives his son of ex- 
travagant tastes checks signed in blank— 
as Ihave known of one father venturing to 
do—finds his boy’s acquaintance with the 
various brands of champagne superior to 
his knowledge of the meters of Horace, he 
should suffer no surprise. 

The question of remedy is difficult; yet 
several suggestions may be made. Would 
it seem to impair the value of a college 
training as a discipline in self-restraint and 
personal independence to say that parents 
should endeavor to restrain every form of 
unnecessary expenditure? Many fathers 
are too liberal in the ‘‘ allowance ” granted 
their boys. The boys do not think so; 
perhaps the fathers, too,do not; but the 
college officers judge otherwise. No mat- 
ter if fathers are able to give to each son 
an annuity of $1,800, it is not well for the 
boy or for the college of which the boy is a 
member, to receive it. A parent should be 
content with giving, and a son should like- 
wise be content with receiving an amount 
sufficient to allow the gaining of the best 
intellectual and moral training,and no more. 
What is more than this, if it does not come 
of evil, is more than likely to result in evil. 

A careful and wise writer, commenting, 
in the Hvening Post, on recent articles in 
Tuk INDEPENDENT On this general theme, 
has suggested a remedy which, though, as 
he confesses, impracticable for certain col- 
leges, yet deserves consideration. Says 
‘** Alumnus” : 

“This remedy is for the college authorities to 
fix a maximum of charges for room rent, board, 
and the other necessary expenses of college life, 
at such a rate as would make it impossible for 
landlords and keepers of boarding-houses to 
cater to extravagance. Let the college authori- 
ties refuse to matriculate students who room or 
board at unauthorized or ‘ unlicensed’ houses, 
and only license such as submit to their dicta- 
tion. Where the college furnishes rooms itself, 
let there be no difference whatsoever in the 
value or cost of rooas, and charge at the ‘com- 
mons’ such price for board as would put the 

whole expense of college living, estimated upon 
the same scale, within the reach of that patron- 
age it wishes to cultivate. 

“ This plan is no experiment. It is precisely 
what has been done at the South Carolina Col- 
lege and the University of Virginia, making the 
average expenses of the student at the former 
place $400, and at the latter #500, before the War ; 
and since the War the expenses of a student at 
both of these institutions have been reduced from 
25 to 50 per cent. At these institutions all the 
rooms are rented to the students at the same rate, 
and in the order ‘first come first served’ for 
each session, An old student must be promptly 
upon the ground at the beginning of each ses- 
sion to retain his room. A maximum of price 
was fixed for the boarding-houses, and obedience 
to the directions of the Faculty was made the 
condition of their license as students’ boarding- 
houses, 

“There is no need to enlarge upon this plan to 
show its tendency to preserve a democratic spirit 
among the students and prevent what has been 
called ‘snobbism in college.’ No class of men 
is 80 sensitive to ridicule, contempt, or slight, as 
students ; and for a college to rent its rooms like 
8 first-class hotel, in such a way as to set a pre- 
mium upon the distinctions in society which 
Wealth gives, is against the genius or spirit of 


o ur Western States said that what impressed her 
most ‘were the democratic sentiments of the 
people; that in France the form of government 
was democratic, but the spirit ot the people 
suited a monarchical government.’ Noone can 
tell how much it would tend to keep us iutelli- 
gently democratic as a people to have our col- 
leges so. 


“Practically, the thing is impossible ; but sup- 
pose Yale or Harvard were to build its own 
rooms to be rented to students, as ‘the barracks’ 
are built and furnished in all military schools or 
academies, and were to insist upon ‘licensed’ 
boarding-houses, where the maximum of board 
should be $4 a week ; would not the scale of ex- 
penses be proportionately reduced for everything 
else?” 
Even if, ‘‘practically, the thing is impos 
sible” in certain colleges, it is yet a method 
of solution of the difficulty, which may be 
put into practice in many colleges outside 
of South Carolina and Virginia. 
Furthermore, the greatest blessing of a 
financial kind which could fall upon the col- 
leges would be the growth of an esprit de 
corps, by which the rich students would, with 
equal generosity and delicacy, contribute 
to the needs of poor students, and the poor 
students could, with self-respect and inde- 
pendence untouched, receive the gifts so gen- 
erously and fittingly made. This form of 
beneficence is already practiced in some 
colleges, to an extent larger than is gener- 
ally known. It is worthy of universal 
adoption. A member of the senior class of 
Harvard College, wealthy and liberal, has 
been even publicly commended for his 
gifts to college men. If rich students 
would, making their professors almoners 
of their benevolence, spend as much money 
on their poor and scholarly classmates as 
they spend on the lacrosse team, the 
** eleven,” the ‘‘ nine” and the crew, good 
as these may be, the desired reform would 
be achieved. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


JUST A COUNTRY ROAD. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 











Srone fences on either side, one enclos- 

ing broad rye fields, intensely green, with 
a frolicsome ripple in their tops, and the 
other a pasture full of bored looking cows. 
Now I like cows ina pen or picture; and 
when I see them as they are at present, in 
social groups, standing in or about the 
ponds and trees, their heads slightly 
drooped, and their soft, prominent eyes 
half closed as they ruminate, now and then 
shaking their heads in an innocent sort of 
way, or affectionately smoothing, with 
their clean, rough tongue, some sister cow’s 
bang, I realize their picturesqueness fully ; 
but when the same cows lift their heads, 
quickly look me all over with a keen scru- 
tiny, asthough determining which was the 
most vulnerable part of my anatomy, they 
cease to be picturesque in my sight, and 
make the nearest tree or fence a thing of 
absorbing interest. So I simply glance at 
the pasture’s inmates, and turn to the rye 
fields on the other side of the way, to 
watch a party of crows in an immense chest- 
nut tree, that has not yet made up its mind 
even to look as though it were thinking of 
buds. ‘* Dey’s wise people—dey is,” as the 
plantation Negroes say of them; and, truly, 
when you see them coming toward you, 
with that kind of Dr. Johnson roll in their 
walk, and that loose negligence about their 
plumage that is so characteristic of particu- 
larly wise people and very old crows, you 
cannot help feeling that they could if they 
chose disclose all of your past, present, and 
future, that they know all of your little 
meannesses, and are keeping an eye upon 
you and your actions; and the feeling actu- 
ally makes you anxious to conciliate them 
at any cost. This afternoon, however, 
they were holding a very excited meeting, 
and scarcely condescended to notice my 
presence at all. 

The next living thing, not counting the 
trees, grass, and shrubs, that gave the road 
an inhabited appearance, was an ant. She 
had found a dead wasp, and evidently con- 
sidered it a big bonanza. First, she ran 
over it, pulling its wings and head; then 
she ran round it as though taking its di- 
mensions; then she ran across it, tried to 
get under it, and ended by endeavoring to 
carry it off wholesale, in that matter-of-fact, 
go-through-a-stone-wall way that would 
discourage any well-regulated sluggard 
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becoming great or wise. I left her still 
struggling with the wasp, and viciously re- 
fusing all aid from her sister ants, to watch 
a tramping peddler whom I saw approach- 
ing. He was a jolly, good-natured looking 
fellow, so I ventured a ‘‘Good-day, friend !” 
hoping that this investment of manners 
might bring in some returns, and I was not 
disappointed. He had been through the 
mountains, and knew all of the roads and 
sheltered places, and the most hospitable 
farms. He spoke of a village up the coun- 
try where the crows had come not in tens 
or twenties but in hundreds this Spring in 
search of food, scaring the people and 
horses and dogs almost to death. ‘‘The 
earth has thawed out now,” he said as he 
shouldered his trap, ‘‘ and before long but- 
tercups and daisies will be everywhere.” 

I followed his steps more slowly up the 
hill, keeping my eyes resolutely upon things 
at hand, until Thad clambered to the top 
of the dike and secured a comfortable seat. 
I will not modify that word comfortable 
one bit, although the seat was on top of a 
stone fence. Once seated, I let my eyes 
und every sense drink in the beauty of the 
picture set forth on God’s great canvas. 
Space, to north, to south, to east, to west— 
above, below—a picture most divinely fair, 
against the blue of heaven, the golden 
green of the willow twigs, and the amber 
and red and browns of the swelling buds 
and boughs. In the copses slim, shiny 
brambles that look as if they intended to 
imitate Jack’s bean-stalk and climb to the 
sky, and shrubs whose buds have come 
out in furry overcoats, close-fitting and 
warm; while down in the hollow runs the 
Moodna, which has broken its icy bonds 
and is advertising its banks and trees to 
all the bird and insect world as famous 
Summer resorts. ‘‘ To let,” says the happy 
ripple, ‘high and low building sites, with 
leaty screens. Here are the coolest springs 
to drink from, and the clearest sballow 
baths in the land! . There are musical little 
waterfalls here that you can sing to all day 
long, and herbs love to grow on my 
banks.” ‘To let, let, let! To let, let, 
let!” murmur the waters of the Moodna. 
Surely not even that old iron-willed Apostle 
Paul, if he had loved Nature as he did 
church government, would have found it 
hard to say, ‘‘ If God wills, this Summer I 
will become acquainted with that stream.” 
I know I felt very much iike saying, 
‘Come what may, I will become familiar 
with all of the bird and insect tenantry 
upon its banks.” 

From the Moodna the rise of mountains 
is very gradual, dotted here and there with 
houses, and broad fields, with a clean 
sweep up and down their sides, and little 
islands of cedar and spruce, until you 
come to the craggy places that touch the 
horizon—that line where I used to think, 
in the happy days of my childhood’s 
ignorance and fairyland, the world began. 

Standing first among his royal court of 
mountains is Storm King, with the Hudson 
at his feet, doing him hourly homage. To- 
day he is in his most genial mood, clear 
and calm, under a blue sky across which 
ragged white clouds—regular tramps in the 
cloud line—are scudding, quilting as they 
go the mountains all over with bits of sun- 
shine and shadow in odd shapes, just as 
though Nature had caught the crazy-quilt 
fever, and was trying how fantastic she 
could make her work. 

No sound broke the stillness about me. 
No living creature was in sight, save one 
solitary bird flying lowin the clear air; and 
it proved a link between my present and 
past, and brought back one glorious Spring 
morning on Headquarters Plantation, when 
Fritz and I, with praiseworthy firmness, 
turned our backs upon a basket of stock- 
ings to mend, and went rambling down the 
pasture to the old flood-gate. 

Sitting here among the mountains of the 
Hudson Highlands, I could recall without 
an effort the broad sweep of cotton fields, 
and low, rich pasture land, with a wide 
river line of marsh, and swaying rushes 
that bent before the tide-wind as it swept 
up from the bay across old Stono’s shiny 
breast, all cleft in two by the mating songs 
of birds; no time for nonsense hum of 
honey bees and flutter of a hundred frivo- 
lous butterflies gossiping all day long with 
bud and flower; recall how gayly we 
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del style; for we had no fur on our boot- 
tops to exhibit; and even if we had there 
was no one to exhibit it to—and then 
picked our way through a muddy cow-path 
that crossed the dam, and stepped, ankle- 
deep, upon the opposite bank in violets, 
great, purple violets, without perfume, but 
wonderfully beautiful, as the amber-tinted 
rays dropped down upon them through 
laurel branches white with waxen flowers, 
full to the brim of perfume. From the 
sunlit twig of one of the boughs an ex- 
quisite little green snake was taking his 
morning exercise. He hung down by his 
tail, and was swinging back and forward, 
back and forward, evidently experiencing 
the keenest pleasure in the motion, which 
it continued for some time by curling up 
toward the branches and then throwing 
itself back and out upon the breeze. I al- 
most fancied I could hear again the voice 
of the mocking-bird, who called us names 
for daring to peep into his nest all across 
the pasture and clear up to the old flood- 
gate, where we climbed upon the old stone 
pillars to rest, and lay watching, as we 
fanned ourselves with our sunbonnets, 
beautiful marsh hawk flying low, with an 
intensely business-like air about the poise 
of his head. Suddenly the sharp crack of 
a rifle rang out, and, with a desperate 
effort to sustain his flight, the beautiful 
creature plunged forward, rolled over in 
mid air, and fell, with a dull thud, upon 
the ground. An instant later Major Green, 
preceded by Rollo, High, and Music, his 
dogs, came up, the old man calling gayly 
as he lifted his game: 

‘* What you all doing down here? Masser 
Tom gwine be lookin’ for bim ’omen folks 
fore long, an’ raisin’ sturbance when him 
can’t find ’em.” 

‘Well, old man, he will just have to 
sturbance it. What are you doing down 
here?” 

‘*T bin steppin’ roun’ dis mornin’ for 
fin’ dat alligator what eat old Jack las’ 
week.” 

‘* What 
lazily. 

‘* Dat one what hab him home right under 
whar you’s sittin’, Miss Lill.” 

‘*No such thing!” I exclaimed, spring- 
ing off the pillar of the flood-gate, with an 
alacrity, however, that made Green fairly 
double up, while his shouts of laughter 
would have scared a regiment of alligators 
into Winter quarters. 

‘*T hope you won’t find it, you old sin- 
ner!” I said, as I climbed up to my seat 
again. ‘ But, Green, did an alligator eat 
Jack, sure enough?” 

‘*T tink so, Miss Lill. I done hunt de 
Island ober, and I can’t fin’ hair or hide ob 
him; an’ you know alligator so lub dog. ” 

A few days later Green killed the alli- 
gator, and sent me a nicely-fried steak from 
the tail, which I have no doubt I would 
have enjoyed immensely had Fritz not 
kept reminding me that alligator so lub 
dog. 

Slowly the bird that had brought these 
pleasant memories back faded from sight; 
and soon after the rattle of wheels on the 


alligator, Green?” I asked, 


other side of the hill broke the 
thread of my _ reverie and the spell 
of beauty about me. So [ slipped 


down, and when the vehicle passed me, 
each wheel striking out its own rut in a 
highly independent way, and the inmates 
looking awfully conscious of riding, I 
wondered if there was a kindred soul 
among them, and, if so, how they could 
endure so much human company on such a 
lovely ramble-day. 
OveRnLoox CoTTaGE, CORNWALL, N. Y. 


THE BAPTISTS IN THE SOUTH. 


BY ©. E. W. DOBBS, D.D. 








Wuen in his peculiarly interesting prov- 
idence, God gave Adoniram Judson and 
Luther Rice to the Baptists, a new mis- 
sionary era dawned upon the denomina- 
tion in America. That providence was 
interpreted as the divine call to grander 
conceptions and efforts in the work of 
preaching the Gospel to the world. Here 
and there among them were those who had 
caught the spirit of the modern mission- 
ary enterprise ; but it cannot be denied that 
the American Baptists as a body were lag- 
gards in the good work. It must not be 





crossed the fence—not in the Avabella War- 


forgotten, however, that their co-religion- 
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ists in England were pioneers in the enter- 
prise. We should never fail to remember 
with just and approving praise the noble 
work of Carey, the ‘converted cobbler,” 
and his brethren who seconded his efforts. 
When Luther Rice returned to America 
with the story of his conversion to Baptist 
principles, the sleep of his new-found 
brethren was broken, and, with awakening 
interest and increasing zeal, they rallied to 
the missionary standard. In Philadelphia, 
May 18th, 1814, the Genera! Missionary Con- 
vention was formed. Into that body the 
Baptists of the South entered with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Its first President 
was the eminent Richard Furman, D.D., 
of South Carolina, and the leading Baptist 
ministers of the South participated in the 
movement. 

For thirty years the Baptists of the two 
sections worked in comparative harmony. 
In course of time the aggressive anti-sla- 
very sentiment became dominant in the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and it was an- 
nounced, as the poliey of the Convention, 
that no slaveholder offering himself as a 
missionary would receive appointment. 
The inevitable followed. In 1845 the Vir- 
ginia Foreign Missionary Board suggested 
aconvention of Baptists of the South to 
conter on the best means of promoting the 
mission und other iaterests of the denom- 
ination in that section. The suggestion 
met witha favorable response, and the Con- 
vention convened in Augusta, Ga., May 
8th, 1845. There were 310 delegates, rep- 
resenting Marylund, the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Ken- 
tucky. Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Florida were absent. Texas 
had as yet scarcely an ecclesiastical being. 
Though they had labored long and earnest- 
ly to prevent the rupture in the original 
union, the distinguished Drs. RK. Fuller and 
J. B. Jeter were prominent in the move- 
ment forming the Convention, which or- 
ganized as the ‘* Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion.” The first president was the Rev. 
Wm. B. Johnson, D.D., of South Carolina, 
one of the purest men God ever gave the 
denomination. <A constitution, worded 
precisely as that of the old General Con- 
vention, was adopted, ‘‘for eliciting, com- 
bining, and directing the energies of the 
whole denomination in one sacred effort 
for the propagation of the Gospel.” Two 
boards were appointed—the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, located at Richmond, and the 
Domestic Mission Board, at Marion, Ala. 

It y, uld dono good to discuss the causes 
orig): cing and necessitating the Southern 
Buptist Convention. Beneath the black 
waves of war slavery went down to its 
death, no more to lift its horrid front in our 
free land. It has now happily ceased to 
disturb political and religious assemblages. 
The separation from their brethren in the 
North was reluctantly made; but God has 
brought good out of apparent evil. The 
Southern Baptist Convention has developed 
the resources and energies of the denomina- 
tion in its territory, as probably it would 
have been impossible to do under the origi- 
nal régime. From 1845 to 1880 the con- 
tributions to each of its boards were quite 
$1,000,000. It has established and still 
prosecutes its work in China, Africa, Italy, 
Brazil and Mexico. The success attending 
the Mission in Mexico has been phenomenal. 
The Home Board has extended its foster- 
ing care over every part of its vast territory, 
and many strong churches attest the wis- 
dom and success which have characterized 
its efforts. It has also accomplished a 
great work among the Indians. In the 
Indian Territory the growing ‘* Levering 
Manual School” is a monument not only to 
the wisdom controlling the mission enter- 
prises of the Convention, but especially to 
the liberal beneficence of the good Bulti- 
more family whose name it perpetuates. 

Since 1880 the contributions have largely 
increased. There is an evident steady en- 
largement of missionary enterprise among 
the Southern churches. The reports of the 
boards for the past year show that up to 
the present meeting, three millions of dollars 
have passed through their treasuries. The 
fortieth annual session was held recently in 
the city of Augusta, where, forty years ago, 
the Convention had its birth. Your read- 
ers may form some conception of the possi- 
bilities before this body when they learn 


that, among the twenty millions cf popula- 
tion filling its territory, there are 1,780,783 
communicants in our churches. Of this 
number there are 830,000 colored Baptists. 
To reach this vast host of God’s elect, and 
bring them into hearty sympathy and liber- 
al co-operation with ite work of preaching 
the Gospel to the world is the yet unsolved 
problem before our Convention. 

The *‘ new South,” of which so much is 
said, is unquestionably coming; and in 
that new South nothing is surer than that, 
with advancing light, there will be an ex- 
panding missionary spirit, whici will rally 
with grander enthusiasm and enlarged be- 
nevolence the energies of our people for 
the evangelization of the race. 

AuGustTa, Ga. 
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CONCERNING POETRY AND 
SCIENCE. 


BY J. ©. VAN DYKE. 





We have all of us read in “ Fausv’ of how 
Wagner, by tbe aid of magic and the science of 
alchemy, made Homonculus in the phial. ‘he 
manikin looked, spoke, acted, and in every 
respect was not unlike humanity ; yet he wanted 
just one feature to make him a complete man. 
He lacked a soul. We have all of us read of late 
years the so-called poems of science, written by 
pseudo poets, with scientific quipsin their heads, 
who understand more of the lechnique of verse 
than the fundamental principles of poetry. 
This so-called poetry reads well, sounds nicely, 
aud looks like poetry on the page; but alas !— 
like Homonculus—it wants just one feature to 
complete it, Lt lacks the soul of poetry. The 
makers of the new creation which comes into 
the world, like Richard, ‘ half made up,” are, 
naturally, its warm defenders, aud there are 
many, who are not its makers, who nave been 
proselyted to the new belief, and are its advo- 
cates. They all gaze lovingly upon the con- 
cocted phial of science, and say, with Wagner : 

“This procreation is moat rare; 

Of the old senseless mode we’re now well ridden,” 
They all believe that the future field of poetry is 
science, and they all believe that at an early 
date the sun of our intellectual life will be 
science ; and such poor *‘ sensual caterwaulings” 
as art, religion, law aud literature will be but 
cold and lifeless satellites reflective of its glory. 
The most recent advocate, of the poetry part at 
least, is Mr. George Edgar Montgomery, who, 
in a paper read before the Nineteenth Century 
Club and recently published in Tue [NpDEPLND- 
ENT, sets forth the relations of poetry and 
science at some length. Keyarding some views 
of poetry maintained in this paper, I beg per- 
mission to differ with Mr. Montgomery, and I 
do not hesitate to make the rather blunt asser- 
tion at the outset that Mr. Montgomery is funda- 
mentally wrong; wrong ab initio. Let us see 
if this assertion can be proved. 

It is scarcely worth while to attempt a detini- 
tion of poetry. It has been attempted by many, 
and accomplished by none; for the reason that, 
though it is a creation of the mind, yet the 
creating cause may exist in a thousand different 
forms. Moreover, Mr. Montgomery objects to 
the setting down of ** exact laws and bound- 
aries for the poet” ; so we will fetter the subject 
with as few definitions as possible. Yet some 
principles must be established regarding it, else 
we are not in a position either to know of it or 
treat of it. ** What has been done in dead years 
by dead men,” which Mr. Montgomery affects to 
despise, is the experience of the past upon 
which the laws of the present are based. ‘Lhus, 
in attempting to find out the aim of poetry, we 
must recognize the fact that it is one of the 
free fine arts, and that, like music and painting, 
its sole purpose is to please, I assert, then, with 
Eratosthenes, that * the poet’s aim is to please, 
not to instrnct.”. The historic proof of this is 
that, from the beginning of history, music and 
poetry were combined and chanted before peo- 
ple as a means of giving pleasure. The Egyp- 
tian women chanted verse before the Pharaoh, 
marking time by the dance and the castanet, 
David and the Hebrew women chanted poetry 
to the harp. The Greek word ovorxi means 
poetry sung, and the mere suggestion of Homer 
chanting ‘* The Iliad,” Sappho, Pindar, and the 
Greek choruses will show what the aim of poetry 
was in Greece. Philodemus, in his manuscript 
found at Herculaneum, shows the same aim 
there; and the Provengals, the troubadours, 
the minnesingers, the skalds, the bards, and the 
minstrels of Europe show what the aim of 
poetry has been in the more modern past. ‘The 
minstrel and the bard was always an altaché of 
nobility, demgned to soothe with pleasure the 
heavier hours of majesty. Such we believe to 
be the ostensible position of the present Eng- 
lish laureate (though, in view of his late pro- 
ductions, this opens the door to some sarcastic 
observation). The best relative proof that the 
aim of poetry is to give pleasure is to be found 
in the simple fact that we recognize good poetry 





by its pleasyre-giving qualities, and we likewise 


recognize the lack of poetry by its absence of 
pleasure-giving qualities. I reassert, then, that 
the aim of poetry is to please. I further assert 
that it is not itsaim to instruct or teach truths 
either of a moral, religious, or scientific nature. 
It has nothing to do with truth positively, 
though it is bound by it negatively. That is to 
say, itmust not offend against truth. Poetry 
holds neutral ground, and, waile not obliged to 
fight for truth, it is obliged not to fight against 
it. Truth isa matter that belongs to science, 
and with which poetry is concerned only nega- 
tively. The aim of poetry is pleasure, and the 
aim of science is truth. Truth and pleasure 
are not synonymous; and, if the two qualities 
are used together in poetry, it is in this relation ; 
the end is pleasure, and truth is but one ef the 
many means used to attain the end. The 
pleasure derived from poetry lies in the idea 
which is revealed in esthetic form, Truth may 
be a means of pleasing ; but the pleasure comes 
not because it is simply truth, but because of 
some other esthetic element of beauty attached 
toit. It is truth that two and two make four; 
but there is neither beauty nor pleasure in it. It 
is likewise truch that art is long and time is 
fleeting. The truth is decidedly disagreeable, 
but it is accompanied by the overwhelming idea 
of power, which is pleasing, and in the contem- 
plation of which we overlook the ugly truth. 
This is the sublime, the very highest type of 
poetry. Aisthetic ideas expressed in wsthetic 
forms, then, are the source of pleasure in 
poetry. 

The realm of ideas is unlimited; but they all 
find expression through the five senses, and the 
majority of them through the sense of hearing 
in language. Language may be divided into 
prose and poetry. Poetry is used only to ex- 
press ideas which, by reason of their peculiar 
wsthetic nature, require the movement of verse, 
and vannot be adequately expressed in prose. 
Any ideas that can be well expressed in prose 
have no place, whatever, in poetry. Any ideas 
not wsthetically beautiful and calculated to 
please have no place in poetry. Hence, all 
ideas that are simply truthful, instructive, relig- 
ious, moral, philosophical, or scientific, do not 
belong to poetry. They find their proper ex- 
pression in prose from the pulpit, the platform, 
and the professor's cha#r. Didactic poetry is a 
misnomer. If postry can succeed by virtue of 
its being instructive, than an encyclopedia cra 
dictionary would be poetry. Pope’s ‘** Essays,” 
Du Fresnoy’s * Art of Painting,” and works of 
that stamp, exist by virtue of their keen critical 
(not esthetic) thought, and in spite of their 
being cast in verse. They could have been bet- 
ter told in prose. Poetry may be didactic 
and instructive; but didactics and = in- 
struction may not be poetry. Aisthetic ideas, 
or ideas of beauty, are the only ideas fitted for 
expression in poetry. These esthetic ideas may 
extend over all creation; but their beauty is 
comparatively great or small according to the 
quality and quantity of thought. The great 
poems are the sublime ones, and are marked by 
loftiness and power of thought, while the poor- 
er affairs are always marked by weakness or 
puerility of thought. The difference between 
the two is mainly caused by difference in minds ; 
but, given an equality of mind--as, for instance, 
in two poems by the same poet—the next chief 
cause of difference is that of the subject chosen. 
And now we come upon Mr. Montgomery’s 
theory that the analyses, the experiments, the 
reasonings and the truths of modern science 
are wsthetic, and better fitted than anything else 
in modern life to be the theme of the poet. 

It is a strange idea of Mr. Montgomery’s, and 
others of his ilk, that poetry and science are 
such deadly enemies. All the enmity that exists 
between them is the outgrowth of the extreme 
positions taken by two factions, both of them 
wrong, and each of them striving to rise by 
pulling down the other, It is the old story of 
the disagreement between the nursery Jack 
Sprat and his wife. Science is gall to Mr. Ar- 
nold, and poetry is wormwood to Mr. Huxley. 
In reality, there is no difference or disagreement 
between science and poetry; and, even if there 
is, it is an agreement to disagree. They are 
not complementary one to the other, any more 
than law and medicine, and yet they are not at 
sword’s points. They are simply neutral. 
Stranger still is the idea of Mr. Montgomery 
that science is a new power in the world, and 
the result of the last half-century’s growth. 
True, there has been more anatomizing of the 
dust, more examining of bugs and beetles under 
a microscope, more digging up of cave, bear, 
and Mammoth bones, more reduction of man- 
kind to the ape, and more discovery of ** 12,000” 
unclassified insects, each one of which, according 
to Mr. Montgomery, is “‘ worth the devotion of a 
lifetime,” than in any previous years; but we 
fancy this is not all the tale of science. We fan- 
cied that, previous to the year 1831—at which 
time there had only been ‘* 70,000” animals dis- 
covered—previous to Darwin, and Huxley, and 
Sir John Lubbock, previous to all this modern 
science, there had been discovered worlds, and 
systems of worlds, laws of earth, air, sea, sky, 
and human life; that Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler, Galen, Archimedes, Pythagoras, had lived, 





and made discoveries; and that science began 








with the primitive man, who first struck two 
flints together, and made an arrow-head, 
Strangest of all is the idea of Mr. Montgomery 
that science is the only thing now left us in life 
worth living for; that there is nothing new in 
heaven or earth undreamed of in our science; 
and that the noblest use we can put our present 
lives to is the anatomizing of those ‘12,000 
species of insects [in the museums of Great 
Britain] which have not yet been described.” 
We have put this rather stronger than Mr, 
Montgomery expresses himself ; yet, even in its 
mildest form, it is almost folly to dispute such 
claims. Yet it seems necessary that we should 
say that science is but a branch of human 
knowledge, only a part instead of the whole, 
and no more important than other branches, or 
parts. We cannot imagine it any more pro- 
ductive of happiness than literature. hey 
have both existed, side by side, as separate 
branches of the same trunk since the beginning 
of history. That they will ever be amalgamated, 
or that literature, especially poetry, will ever 
become merely the servant of science, siuging 
pwans of praise, unmixed, in honor of its dis- 
coveries, can scarcely be seriously supposed for 
amoment. Yet this is what the advocates of 
science request us to suppose. 

Mr. Montgomery claims science and its work- 
ings asa fit subject for poetry. I admit that 
the science of Newton, Galileo, and Copernicus 
is a fit subject for poetry, if treated in a poetic 
mauner ; first, because it is lofty in thought, 
even to the point of sublimity, and, consequent- 
ly, pleasing ; second, because the ideas regard- 
ing it are molded into the poetic form of beauty 
by the action of years. Let me quote some 
poetry from ‘* Faust,” founded on the science of 
Galileo. I give Taylor’s translation, which is 
very nearly equal to the original : 

*. . * * * . 
“ And swift and swift beyond conceiving 
The splendor of the world goes round; 
Day’s Eden brightness still relieving 
The awful nighvs intense profound ; 
The ocean tides in foam are breaking, 
Against the rocks’ deep bases hurled ; 
And both, the spheric race partaking, 
Eternal, swift, are onward whirled !” 


The subject of the earth’s motion is grand in 
itself. It is scientific, and yet poetic; and 
whether it be made up into poetry, or made up 
into the prose of science, depends entirely on 
the manner of treatment. The scientific treat- 
ment of it would be to give the why, the where, 
and the manner of the earth’s movement, with 
the tacts and figures and details to accompany. 
The poetic treatment of it is seen in the above 
quotation, where only the grand, the splendid, 
and the poetic features are caught, and all the 
analyses of detail entirely omitted. This is the 
manner of treating subjects in both poetry and 
painting. Blair’s definition of the sublime is, 
to ‘‘say great things in few and plain words.” 
The only effective manner of treating any poetic 
subject isto suppress detail, and touch upon 
only the leading and striking features. The 
reason of this is that the striking features must 
not be detracted from by too much attention 
paid to minor features. There shall be no moon 
and stars inthe same day with the sun. This 
manner of treatment (known as ‘dramatic 
treatment”) is too well known and thoroughly 
recognized in all the fine arts to need any dis- 
cussion here. There is something more in the 
poetic treatment than concentration of power 
upon the principal features. Those principal 
features must not be seen from a literal, scien- 
tific, or practical standpoint, but from a stand- 
point of esthetic beauty fitted for poetic inter- 
pretation. The painter looks for features of 
form and color to emphasize, while the poet 
looks for beauty, force, power, passion, or mo- 
tion. How well this is shown in the quotation 
given, a second reading will disclose. Let me 
illustrate it another way. The canvon fired on 
the Fourth of July, instead of being an objecs 
of beauty, is a matter of our aversion, and is 
usually voted a public nuisance. The cannon 
fired at Fort Sumter has a smack of poetry 
about it, and may some day form the substance 
of a poem, The cannon fired at the battle be- 
tween the English and the Dutch fleet, described 
by Dryden, when the frightened people of Lon- 
don, knowing the great import of the battle, 
thronged the streets and listened in dread silence 
to the far distant sound of the cannon, breaking 
upon the air with a faint spat, is poetic in the 
extreme. This manner of not only finding 4 
poetic subject, but in selecting the poetic fea- 
tures of it, may be illustrated again in this way. 
A horseman, riding at a gallop through Central 
Park, has no poetry about him; a Sheridan rid- 
ing down from Winchester to savea battle bas 
some poetry about him; a Giaour riding at 
night along the rocky coast, or a Mazeppé 
lashed to a wild horse, and borne up the steppes 
of Tartary, has a great deal of poetry abvut 
him. Again, the romance of a modern society 
girl will contain little or no poetry, while the 
romance of Eloise, of Beatrice Cenci; 
or Francesca di Rimini, is poetic im 
the extreme, And this brings us to that fur- 
ther essential of poetic subject to which we have 
referred—i.e., time. New wine is not palatable, 
for the reason given by every connoisseur : it is 
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“too raw.” This is precisely the case with cur- 
rent events as fitted for poetry; they are ‘‘ too 
raw.” We see them too clearly and crudely for 
poetic interpretation. An idea that we chance 
upon is at first crude and ill-digested. We do 
not see it truly, and cannot estimate it properly, 
but after it has been turned over in the mind 
for some weeks or montha, as the case may be, 
we gradually begin to see it in its true propor- 
tions. Facts of history appear in the same light. 
We are continually being informed by historians 
that we are too near to judge accurately of con- 
temporary events, and that time must intervene 
to mellow our judgment. As regards the ap- 
plication of time to romance and poetry let 
Hawthorne speak. This from the preface to 
“The Marble Faun,” by way of apology for his 
not having located the romance in America: 
“No author, without a trial, can conceive of the 
difficulty of writing a romance about a country 
where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, 
nor anything but a commonplace prosperity in 
broad and simple daylight, as is happily the case 
with my dear native land. It will be very long, 
I trust, before romance writers may find con- 
genial and easily handled themes either in the 
annals of our stalwart republic or in any charac- 
teristic or probable events of our individual lives. 
Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall- 
flowers need ruin to make them grow.” Now 
the mellowing effect ot age upon events of his- 
tory aids poetry in just this way. The detail 
and commonplace facts surrounding the event 
fade away, and leave only the strong, the bril- 
liant, the striking features remaining. These, 
asI have described before, are the points of 
beauty that the poet seizes upon. They make 
up the poetic subject ; and the grasping of these 
prominent features and the disregarding of 
detail is what chiefly constitutes the poetic 
treatment. Let the reader go back, and read 
the contemporary detailed history of Mazeppa, 
Francesca, Eloise and the Cenci, and all the 
poetic halo that now surrounds them will evap- 
orate. In this respect, Mr. Montgomery’s claim 
of the poets being ignorant is correct. They do 
say, “‘ the less we know [of detail] the better for 
us.” This may be ignorance of scientific detail, 
but it is knowledge of the laws of poetry. A 
further proof of the necessity of time in poetry 
may be given in the simple fact that all the 
great poems of the world are located in the 
author’s past, and not one great poem is located 
in the author’s present. Some short poems, 
and parts of longer ones, located in the present 
have been successful ; but they are only excep- 
tions. Byron succeeded with Waterloo, but 
Scott, Southey, and a host of lesser poets made 
as bad a failure of it as Lucan did of Pharsalia. 
It has been admitted that some subjects of 
science such as we have instanced are fitted for 
poetry, and they are so fitted because they are 
grand and poetic in themselves, and hence 
pleasing ; because they are mellowed by age, 
and because they are susceptible of a poetic 
view and a poetic treatment. I deny in toto 
that the scientific subjects of the past fifty years 
are fitted for present poetry ; because they are 
not grand, wsthetic or pleasing in themselves, 
though they may be useful and instructive ; be- 
cause they have no age; and because they are 
80 fettered with detail that they are not suscep- 
tible of a poetic view or a poetic treatment. Let 
us look at the subjects Mr. Montgomery in- 
stances as fitted for poetry—i.e., adrop of water 
and a piece of coal. He says, “‘ Imagine a drop 
of water drawn by the fleet sun waves into the 
thick air atoms,” and then he goes on to un- 
ravel the transmigrations of this drop of water 
as it passes through clouds over the ‘*‘ white ice- 
fields of Greenland” and the “ warm vapors of 
the Mediterranean”; how it passes into xain, 
hail, and snow ; how it falls to earth and is ab- 
sorbed in flowers, etc., etc. The piece of coal is 
dealt within the same manner. He gives the 
history of its origin, growth, and existence, by 
going “backward into the primeval past and 
see [ing] as by some strange power a majestic 
world whose birdless and flowerless forests cov- 
ered the earth before men were born,” etc. Now, 
is it possible that Mr. Montgomery does not see 
that he is merely making the drop of water and 
piece of coal a pretext for talking about every- 
thing in the heaven above and the earth be- 
neath and the waters under the earth? Is it pos- 
sible he does not see himself to be making sand- 
stone soup by the addition of a thousand extrane- 
ous ingredients, and that the original germ of 
thought is, like the sandstone, nothing but a 
pretext and a name? Proceeding, on the law of 
the indestructibility of matter, anything in the 
world, however slight, may be followed through 
every branch of human knowledge up to the 
Creator of All. Why take coal or water when a 
thread on one’s coat-sleeve, a burnt match, a pin, 
& particle of dust, or a mote in the air will do as 
well? Yet are these things in themselves—in the 
concrete—fit subjects for poetry? ‘ Imagine a 
& drop of water drawn by the fleet sun waves 
into the thick air atoms.” Now, let Mr. Mont- 
gomery stop right there; for, when his drop of 
water becomes an “ air atom” it certainly is not 
& drop of water. Let him take it as a 
drop of water, represented by the chemical 


initifhecan. A drop of water ina fair wo- 
man’s eye, that looks like a dew-drop on a violet, 
is beautiful, pleasing and poetic; but, alas! 
there is no science about it. Let him take coal, 
and stop with it before he plunges ** backward 
into the primeval past” ; for, when he arrives at 
** birdless and flowerless forests,” he is speaking 
of wood, not coal. Let him take a piece of coal 
represented by the chemical symbol C, and 
make a poem out of its crystals or its strata if 
he can. A living coal that glows like a thought 
in the mind or a passion in the heart may be 
poetic; but that again is not science, or scien- 
tific.” 

But even admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Montgomery's narrative of the won- 
derful adventures of a drop of water is allow- 
able as coming strictly under the science of a 
drop of water, can it be imagined that this could 
ever be made into anything but a fairy tale to 
please children by its personification of human- 
ity? Can it be imagined that a poem is some- 
thing beginning anywhere and ending nowhere ; 
that it has no aim, idea, object, or purpose ; that 
it can flyfrom one subject to another ad libi- 
tum? Can it be imagined, even taking it from 
its most ideal point of beauty, that the analysis, 
the investigations, the conclusions, the experi- 
ments of science with a drop of water can ever 
forma poem? Even were the subject beautiful, 
wsthetic, and fitted for poetry, it would surely 
pe rendered unavailabie by the quantity of dry, 
uninteresting facts and details surrounding it. 
How, with these surroundings, would it be pos- 
sible to view the subject in a poetic light, or get 
at its poetry, even if it possessed any? We need 
not apply this toa drop of water alone; apply 
it to all microscupical and chemical work ; ap- 
ply it to the different discoveries of bugs and 
animals ; the classes of flora and fauna and the 
origin of species; apply it to protoplasm and 
anemone, to things organic and inorganic, to 
sea-life and earth-life and air-life, to gas and 
fluid and solid ; and in each and every case the 
result will be the same. The subjects are not 
wsthetiv, are not pleasing, are not poetic, and 
for the purposes of poetry, are too contemptibly 
small and trivial to trifle with. Even if it were 
science of the Copernican stamp, it would now 
be too crude and too new for poetic conception, 
This newness and crudeness renders all such in- 
ventions of science as the engine, the telephone, 
the telegraph, and the electric light, utterly 
worthless for poetry. The poem of the locomo- 
tive engine has been attempted by many and 
accomplished by none; nor will it ever be ac- 
complished until the poet can forget piston rods, 
boilers, driving wheels, steam, water, smoke, 
whistles and bells, and remember only the two 
poetic features of motion and power. Even 
then the cold mechanism of it will chill the 
poetic spirit and always make the locomotive 
the tool and puppet of mankind. True, the 
poet of science can make a Homonculus. Eras- 
mus Darwin and Sully-Prudhomme, who have 
been instanced, made verse and rhyme and 
something that looked like poetry; but, like 
Homonculus, it lacked the tire of thought 
and soul of feeling. I have not space to pursue 
the subject further by showing what is the poetic 
subject; and herein I have only been arguing 
negatively to prove that modern science ig not 
the poetic subject, because it possesses not a 
single poetic attribute. A parting word on the 
cause of the present lack of poetry. 

It isa truth of universal history that, when 
there is a demand by the- people for certain 
things, there are always individuals in the coun- 
try to rise up and supply the demand. There 
was a demand for poetry in ancient Greece, and 
it was supplied without stint. There was no de- 
mand in ancient Rome, and the Roman people 
went for five centuries without a poet. They 
were absorbed in war to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. After Rome came the Renaissance, 
and poetry flowed in abundance again, because 
the people wanted it. Another reaction of wars, 
reformations, and political struggles deadened 
it for centuries, and then it bloomed again in the 
romantic school of the early nineteenth century. 
We are now living in another comatose period as 
regards poetry. There is none of it, because 
people do not want it. They are thinking of 
other things which pass current under the gen- 
eral name of “ business.” Here in America the 
poet is the butt of ridicule, and the poem is the 
stock joke of every newspaper scribbler. Some 
things flourish by adversity, but poetry is not 
among the number. It requires sympathy ; and 
poetic sympathy in the American breast is a rare 
article. Mr. Montgomery says: ‘The time is 
full of achievement, aspiration and purpose.” 
Yes; scientific achievement, political or other 
worldly and selfish aspiration, and the deep- 
seated purpose of making money. If Mr. Mont- 
gomery or avy other person fancies that poetry 
will ** follow the steps of the man of science,” 
and hymn the praises of scientific achievement ; 
or that it will turn courcier to the aspirations of 
politics, society, or American spread eagleism ; 
or that it will sing the epic of the mighty Dollar ; 
then he is sadly mistaken, not only in theory 
but in practice ; for poetry may not do and has 
not done anything of the kind, It scorns them 





symbol H2O, and make a poem out of the bugs 








all by deep silence. And the poet does not 


“simply lag behind,” as Mr. Montgomery would 
have us believe. He is not in the race at all, 
but out of it entirely. Yet, perhaps, when the 
turbulence of the times has somewhat subsided ; 
when a more rational view of life is taken, and 
a better estimate placed on all things; when the 
agitated surface at last storms itself to rest, we 
may hope to see the poet come from his retreat, 
like the nautilus from the sea, and, with new 
wings of life, sail ‘‘ the unshadowed main.” 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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OLD TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS. 
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WHEN improvements or innovations are made, 
attention is naturally caught more by the 
changes than the mass of matters that remain 
intact. When the Christian assembly separated 
from the Synagogue, they kept more ancient 
ordinances than they established de novo. The 
inheritance of any generation is far vaster than 
its acquisitions. The like must be true of our 
new Revised Bible, as it was of its predecessor 
of 1611; which again received much more from 
its ancestors than it added of its own. The 
most complete tables of collation must still be 
much shorter than the untouched residue. 
Perhups as good a way as anuther to see this 
fact in brief is to examine the mass of pas»ages 
quoted from the Old Testament in the New. 
The list does not extend to all the books of the 
Old Covenant, but it embraces a pretty fair 
sample and variety. The intrinsic interest of 
such an examination, moreover, is enough to 
justify the labor, 

In the following, it has not seemed advisable 
to copy the passages m exlenso, but to assume 
that the reader is tolerably familiar with the 
Scripture, and would in any case desire to go to 
the context for batter satisfaction. The pass- 
ages cre taken upin their New Testament order, 
and comments are generally forborne. The 
temptation to distinguish between the imme- 
diate sources of the quotations, as Hebrew or 
Septuagint, is likewise resisted. For most pur- 
poses it will be quite enough to present the 
differences between the Authorized and the Re- 
vised Versions, It is proper to state, however, 
that different copies of the Authorized Version 
do not always agree in the use of Italics or the 
minuter matters of punctuation and typo- 
graphical detail; and thus, with some copies, 
the results might not perfectly tally with those 
here given. The changes noted are merely the 
differences between the Authorized and the Re- 
vised Version of the Old Testament passage ; 
and the remark ‘*no change” signifies that, so 
far as the matter quoted in the New Testament 
is concerned, the reading is the same in both, 
The list comprises the great majority of quota- 
tions, but is not exhaustive. 

Matthew i, 23, quotes Isaiah vii, 14; nochange. 
~-ii, 6; Micah v, 2: A. V., Epbratah, though thou 
be little among . yet out of thee shall be 
come forth ; R. V., Ephrathah, which art little to 
beamong . . . outof thee shall one come 
forth.—ii, 15 ; Hos. xi, 1; no change.—-ii, 18 ; Jer, 
xxxi,15:A.V., was heard . .. weeping; ...; 
refused . . . werenot; R. V.,is heard... 
weeping,. . .; she retuseth . . . are not,— 
iii, 8 (also Mark i, 3; Luke iii, 4—6; Jobn i, 
28); Isaiah xl, 3—5. R. V. corrects the punctu- 
ation, putting period after ‘‘ crieth,” and begin- 
ning a new paragraph with ‘‘ Prepare.” (Tre- 
gelles is the only Greek New Testament editor 
who has ventured a like change in the quota- 
tion, and that only in Mark and Luke.)~-iv, 4 
(Luke iv, 4); Deut. viii, 3: A. V. word that 
proceedeth ; R. V., thing that proceedeth.—iv, 
6 (Luke iv, 10, 11); Psa. xci, 11; no change, 
The same is true of iv, 7 (Luke iv, 12); 
Deut. vi, 16.--iv, 10 (Luke iv, 8); Deut. vi, 
13: A. V., and serve him; R. V., and him 
shalt thou serve.--iv, 15, 16 (Luke i, 79); 
Isa, ix, 1,2: A. V., dwell; R. V., dwelt. Other 
changes do not affect the quotation.—v, 5; Psa. 
xxxvii, 11: A. V., inherit the earth; R. V., in- 
herit the land. (But the adaptations in the 
beatitudes need not be introduced here, nor the 
variations in the Decalogue, in v. 21-—43.)—v, 
88; Exod. xxi, 24; Lev. xxiv, 20; Deut. xix, 21; 
no change.—v. 48 (xix, 19; xxii, 39; Mark xii, 
31; Luke x, 27; Rom. xiii, 9; Gal. v, 14; James 
ii, 8); Lev. xix, 18; nochange. The same is true 
of viii, 17 (John i, 29; I Pet. ii, 24) ; fea. liii, 4.— 
ix, 18 (xii, 7); Hos. vi, 6: A. V., desired; BR. V. 
desire.—xi, 10 (Mark i, 2; Luke i, 76; vii, 27); 
Mal. iii, 1: A. V., I willsend; R. V., I send.—xi, 
23 (Luke x, 25); lea. xiv, 13, 15; no change that 
affects the quotation.—xii, 18—21; Isa. xiiii, 
1—4:A.V.,mineelect . unto truth ; R.V., 
mychosen . . . in truth.—xiii,14,15 (Mark iv, 
12; viii, 18; Luke vii, 10; John ix, 89; Acts 
xxviii, 26, 27); Isa. vi, 9, 10: A. V., convert; R, 
V., turn again.—xiti, 34 (Mark iv, 32; Lake 
xiii, 19); Dan. iv, 12: A. V., boughs; R. V., 
branches.—xili, 85 ; Psa. Ixxvili, 2; no change.— 


. 





xv, 4 (xix, 19; Mark vii, 10; x, 19; Luke xviii,’ 


No change in Exodus, In Deut. A. V., hath 
commanded . . . be prolonged . .. in 
the land; R. V., commanded . . . be long 
+ + « upon the land.—xv, 4 (Mark vii, 10); 
Ex. xxi, 17; no change.—xv, 8, 9 (Mark vii, 6, 
7); Isa. xxix, 18: A. V., draw near me with . 
- « fear toward me is taught by the precept of 
men; R. V., draw nigh unto me, and with . . 
fear of me is a commandment of men which 
hath been taught them. (In first clause above, 
A. V., has comma after “ mouth,” but R. V., 
not ; thus changing the sense. The quoted mat- 
ter is not affected. )—xvi, 27 (Rom. ii, 6; 11 Tim. 
iv, 14); Prov. xxiv, 12: A. V., works; R. V. 
work,—xviii, 16 (John viii, 17; If Cor. xiii, 1); 
Deut. xix, 15: A. V., the matter; R. V., a mat- 
ter.—-xix, 4 (Mark x, 6); Gen. i, 27; v, 2; no 
change. The same is true of xix, 5 (Mark x, 7, 
8; 1 Cor. vi, 16; Eph. v, 31); Gen. ii, 24, So 
also, though slight verbal changes affect other 
parts of the passage, xix, 7 (Mark x, 4); Deut. 
xxiv, 1, (Here more quotations from the 
Decalogue are omitted.)—xix, 26 (Mark 
x, 27; Luke i, 37); Gen, xviii, 14; no 
change.~-xxi,” 5 (John xii, 14, 15); Zech. ix, 
9: A. V., and upon a colt; R, V., even upon a 
colt.—xxi, 9 (xxiii, 38; Mark xi, 9; Luke xix, 38; 
Jobn xii, 13); Psa. cxviii, 26; no change.— 
xxi, 18 (Mark xi, 17; Luke xix, 46); Isa. Ilvi, 7; 
Jer, vil, 11; in Isaiah, A. V., people; R. V., 
peoples ; no change in Jeremiah.—xxi, 16; Psa. 
viii, 2: A. V., ordained strength; R. V., estab- 
lished strength.—xxi, 33 (Mark xii, 2; Luke xx, 
9); Isa. v, 1, 2: A. V., he fenced it, made 
a wine press; R. V., he made a trench about it 
. » « hewed out a wine press.—xxi, 42 (Mark 
xii, 10, 11; Luke xx, 17; Acts vi, 11; 1 Pet. ii, 
7); Pea. cxviii, 22, 28: A. V., retused. . . 
stone (2d time); R. V., rejected. . . (omits 
stone 2d time).—xxii, 24 (Mark xii, 19; Luke xx, 
28); Deut. xxv, 5, 6: A. V., child, . . put 
out; R. V., son. blotted out.—xxii, 32 
(Mark xii, 26; Acts vii, 32); Kx. iii, 6,165; no 
change in verse 6; in verse 15, A. V., The Lord 
God of your fathers; R. V., The Lord, the God 
of your favhers,—xxii, 37 (Mark xii, 29, 30 ; Luke 
x, 27); Deut. vi, 4, 5; no change.—xxii, 44 
(Mark xii, 36; Luke xx, 42, 43; Acts ii, 34, 85; 
I Cor, xv, 25, 27; Heb, i, 18); Pasa. cx, 1; viii, 
6; in the first passage, A. V., said; R. V., saith. 
—xxiv (Mark xiii, Luke xvii, etc.) ; Dan, xii, 1; 
ix, 27: slight changes, which the nature of the 
adaptations makes it not worth while to particu~ 
larize.—xxvi, 31 (Mark xiv, 27); Zech, xiii. 7; 
no change. The same is true of xxvi, 38 (Mark 
xiv, 34); Psa, xlii, 5.—xxvii, 9, 10; Zech, xi, 18: 
A. V., to the potter; R. V., unto the potter.— 
xxvii, 46 (Mark xv, 34); Psa. xxii, 1; no change. 

In the following, the quotations made in the 
preceding places inclosed in parentheses call for 
no further remark. 

Mark ix, 48 ; Isa. lxvi, 24; no change. 

Luke i, 17; Mal. iii, 1; iv, 5,6: A. V., before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord; R. V., before the great and terrible day of 
the Lord come,—The songs of Mary and Zacha- 
riah present a mosaic of Old Testament matter, 
which varies more or less in the two .rsions, 
but is quite as easy to recognize in th’ one as 
the other.—ii, 23, 24; Ex, xiii, 2, 12; Lev. xii, 
8: slight change in Exodus, which had better be 
examined in tne full texts. In Leviticus, A. V., 
turtles; R. V., turtle-doves,—iv, 18, 19; Isa, Ixi, 
1,2; nochange. The same of xii, 58; Micah 
vii, 6.—xxii, 37; Isa, lili, 12; A. V., and he was 
numbered ; R, V., and was numbered. —xxiii, 46; 
Psa. xxxi, 5: A. V., commit; R, V., commend. 

John i, 51; Gen. xxviii, 12; no change; nor 
is there in ii, 17; Pea, Ixix, 9.—vi, 31; Psa. 
Ixxviii, 24: A.V., and had given; R. V., and 
gave.—vi, 45; Isa. liv, 13; no change.—vii, 38 ; 
Prov. xviii, 4; R. V. omits and at beginning of 
second member.—x, 34; Psa. Ixxxii, 6: A. V., I 
have said; R, V., I said.—xii, 27; Psa. xiii, 6; 
no change.—xii, 38 (Rom. x, 16); Isa. liii, 1: A, 
V., is the arm of the Lord revealed; R. V., hath 
the arm of the Lord been revealed,—xiii, 
18; Psa. xli, 9; no change; nor is there 
in xv, 25; Psa. lxix, 4.—xix, 24; Poa. xxii, 
18: A. V., and cast lots upon my ves- 
ture; R. V., and upon my vesture do they 
cast lote.—xix, 36; Ex. xii, 46; Num. ix, 12; Pea, 
xxxiv, 20; no change except in Numbers: A. V., 
nor break avy bone of it; R. V., nor break a 
bone thereof.—xix, 37; Zech. xii, 10: A, V., 
look upon me; R, V., look unto me, (R. V. 
margin gives the alternative ‘ him” for “ me.”) 

Acts i, 20; Psa, lxix, 25; cix, 8. In the first, 
R. V. omits and before second member.—ii, 
17—21 (Rom. x, 18) ; Joel ii, 28—82; no change. 
—ii, 25—28, 31 (xiii, 35): Pea, xvi, 8—11: A. V., 
rest in hope . . . in hell; R. V., dwell in 
safety . . . to Sheol.—iii, 22, 23 (vii, 87); 
Deut. xviii, 15, 19; no change; nor is there in 
iii, 25 (Gal. iii, 8, 16) ; Gen, xxii, 18 (here a mar- 
gin, ** bless themselves,” is added); xxvi, 4; 
xii, 3.—iv, 25, 26; Psa. ii, 1, 2: A. V., heathen 

. + « people; R. V., mations . . . pao- 
ples.—The speech of Stephen can hardly be 
tully treated here ; but vii, 3; Gen, xii, 1, BR, V. 
corrects the ‘‘had said” to *‘said”; also ‘‘a 
land” to ‘the land,” Also, vii, 14; Gen, xlvi, 
27; Dent. x, 22; no change, To be noticed also 
is vii, 42,43; Amos v, 25—-27, where A, V. has; 





20; Eph. vi, 2, 8); Exod. xx, 12; Deut. v, 16: 


Have ye offered . . . But ye have borne the 
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tabernacles of your Moloch and Chiun your 
images; and R. V., Did yebring. . . Yea, ye 
have borne Siccuth your king and Chiun your im- 
ages (margin gives ‘* Moloch”).—vii, 49, 50; Isa. 
Ixvi, 1, 2;A. V., where is the house thatye.. . 
where is the place of my rest; R. V., What 
manner of house will ye what place is 
my rest (also, A. V., those; R, V., these, in verse 
2).—viii, 32, 83; Isa. liii, 78; the variations 
have already appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT.— 
Acts xiii, with Paul’s address in the synagogue 
in Antioch of Pisidia need hardly be analyzed 
fully, But xiii, 22; Psa. Ixxxix, 20; I Sam. 
xiii, 14; no change.—xiii, 33 (Heb. i, 5; v, 5); 
Psa. ii, 7; no change; nor is there in xiii, 34; 
Isa. lv, 3 (Psa. xvi, 10, is already noticed).— 
xiii, 41; Hab. i, 5: A. V., heathen. ‘ 
will work; R. V., nations I work.— 
xiii, 47; Isa. xlix, 6; no change; nor in xiv, 15 
(xvii, 24) ; Ex. xx, 11.—xv, 16, 17; Amos ix, 11, 
12: A. V., heathen, which are called by my 
name; R. V., nations which are called by my 
name.—xvii, 31; Psa. xevi, 13; xcviii, 9; no 
change, except in the last citation ; A. V., with 
righteousness shall he judge the world; R. V., 
He shall judge the world with righteousness.— 
xxiii, 6; Ex. xxii, 28; A. V., the gods 
the ruler; R. YV., God a ruler,— 
Romans i, 17 (Galatians iii, 11; Hebrews x, 
87, 38); Habbakuk ii, 3, 4: verse 3, A. V., an 
appointed time; but at the end it shall speak, 
andnotlie . . . tarry; R. V., the appointed 
time; and it hasteth toward the end, and 
shall not lie. . . delay. Verse 4, A. V., Behold 
his soul which is lifted up is not upright; R. V., 
Behold, his soul 1s puffed up, it is not upright. 
—ii, 24; Isa. lii, 6: A. V., every day; R. V., 
all the day.—iii, 4; Psa. li,4: A. V., migh- 
test; R. V., mayest.—iii, 10; Ecel. vii, 20: 
A. V., For there is not a just man upon earth, 
that doeth good, and sinneth not; K. V., Surely 
there is not a righteous man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not.—iii, 11, 12; 
Psa, xiv, 2,3: A. V., and seek God; R, V., did 
seck God. (In verse 3, R. V. omits all,)— 
iii, 18; Pea. v, 9; no change.—iii, 15— 
-17; Isa. lix, 7, 8: A. V., wasting; R. 
V., desolation.—iii, 18; Psa, xxxvi, 1; R. V., 
omits that (used in A, V. to introduce oratio 
obliqua).—iii, 20; Psa. cxliii, 2; no change ; nor 
is therein iv, 3, 9 (Gal. iii, 6; James ii, 23); 
Gen, xv, 6; noris there in iv, 7,8; Psa, xxxii, 
1, 2.—iv, 18; Gen, xv, 5: A. V., number; R. V., 
tell. (Does not affect the quotation, however. )— 
iv, 25 ; Isa. hii, 12 ; no change ; nor in iv, 36 ; Psa. 
xliv, 22; nor in ix, 7 (Heb. xi, 18) ; Gen, xxi, 12, 
~ix, 9; Gen. xviii, 10; A, V., according to the 
time of life; R. V., when the season cometh 
round,—ix, 12; Gen. xxv, 23; no change.—ix 
13; Mal. i, 2, 3: A. V., And I hated Esau; R. 
V., But Esau I hated.—ix, 15; Ex. xxxiii, 19; 
no change.—ix, 16; A. V., raised thee up. . . 
in thee; R. V., made thee to stand . . . , 
thee.—ix, 25, 26; Hos. ii, 28; i, 10; no 
change.—ix, 27, 28; Isa. x, 22, 23: A. V., yela 
remnant. . . . the consumption decreed 
shall overflow. . . For the Lord God of 
hosts shall make a consumption, even deter- 
mined, in the midst of all the land; R. V., only 
aremnant, . . . & consumption is determined, 
overflowing. . For a consummation, and 
that determined, shall the Lord, the Lord of 
hosts, make in the midst of all the earth.—ix, 29 ; 
Isa, i, 9; R. V., omits and.—ix, 33 (x, 11; 1 Pet. ii, 
6, 8) ; Isa. xxviii, 16 ; viii, 14; in the first passage : 
A. V., a sure foundation ; R, V., of sure founda- 
tion.—x, 5 (Gul. iii, 12); Lev. xviii, 5; no 
change.—x, 6—8; Deut. xxx, 12—14: A. V., 
that we may hear it and doit; R. V., and make 
us to hear it, that we may do it [bis).—x, 15; 
Isa. lii, 7; no change; nor in x, 18; Psa, xix, 4; 
nor in x, 19; Deut, xxxii, 21.—x, 20, 21; 
Isa. ixv, 1, 2: A. V., sought of; R. V., inquired 
of by —xi, 2; Psa. xciv, 14; no change.— 
xi, 3, 4; I Kings, xix, 14, 18: A. V., I have left ; 
R. V., I will leave.—xi, 8; Isa, xxix, 10; Deut. 
xxix, 4; some important changes, but none 
effecting the quotation.—xi, 9, 10; Psa, Ixix, 22, 
23: A. V., table become a snare before them: 
and that which should have been for their wel- 
fare, let it become a trap; R. V., table before 
them become a snare; and when they are in 
peace, let it become a trap,—xi, 26, 27; Isa, lix, 
20, 21; xxvii, 9: [first] A. V., the Redeemer; R. 
V., a redeemer; [second] A. V., By this, there- 
fore . . . totake; R.V., therefore by this 
. . « of taking.—xi, 34 (I Cor. ii, 16); Isa, 
xl, 18; no change.—xi, 35; Job, xli, 11: A. V., 
prevented me; R. V., first given unto me,— 
xi, 17 (II Cor, viii, 21): Prov. iii, 4; no change 
(needs LXX for explanation).—xi, 19 (Heb. x, 
80); Deut, xxxii, 35: A. V., to me belongeth 
vengeance and recompense; R. V., Vengeance is 
mine, and recompense.—xi, 20; Prov. xxv, 21 
22; no change.—xiv, 11; Isa. xlv, 23: A. V., I 
have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of 
my mouth ; B. V., By myself have I sworn, the 
word has gone forth from my mouth,—xv, 3; 
Psa, Ixix, 9: A. V., reproached ; R. V., reproach, 
—xy, 9; Psa. xviii, 49; [1 Sam, xxii, 50; in first 
passage, A. V., heathen, and I will sing; R. V., 
nations. And will sing. In second passage ; 
A. V., willl . . . heathen, and sing; R. V., 
I will. . . nations. And will sing.—xv, 10 ; Deut. 
* xxxii, 43; no change.—xv, 11; Psa. cxvii, 1: 
A. V., people; RB. V., peoplea.—xv, 12; Isa. xi, 





10: A. V., And in that day there shall be a 
root . . shall stand . . . people: toit 
shall the Gentiles; R. V., And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that the root . . . which 
standeth peoples, unto him shall the 
nations.—xv, 21; Isa. lii, 15: A. V., consider; 
R. V., understand. 

I Corinthians i, 19; Isa. xxix, 14; no change ; 

nor ini, 31; Jer. ix, 23, 24.—ii, 9; Isa. Ixiv, 4: 
A. V., For since the beginning of the world. 
° O God, what he hath prepared ; 
R. V., For from of old eo @o@ . « « 
which worketh.—iii, 19; Job v, 13; no change; 
nor in iii, 20; Psa. xciv, 11; nor in ix, 9 ({ Tim. 
vy, 18); Deut. xxv,4; nor in x, 7; Ex. xxxii, 6. 
—x, 20; Deut. xxxii,17: A.V., devils, not to 
God; R. V., demons, which were no God.—x, 
22; Deut. xxxii, 21; no change; nor in x, 26; 
Psa, xxiv, 1.—xiv, 21; Isa. xxviii, 11, 12; A. V., 
For with stammering lips and another tongue ; 
R. V., Nay, but by men of strange lips and with 
another tongue.—xv, 32; Isa. xxii, 18; no 
change; nor in xv, 45, 47; Gen. ii, 7.—xv, 54; 
Isa, xxv, 8: A. V., He will swallow up death in 
victory ; R. V., He hath swallowed up death for 
ever.—xv, 55; Hos. xiii, 14: A. V.,I will be 
[bis]; R. V., Where is [bis]. 

IL Corinthians iii, 13; Ex. xxxiv, 38: A. V., 
til Moses; R. V., when Moses.—iii, 16; Ex. 
xxxiv, $4; no change.—iv, 13; Psa. cxvi, 10: 
A. V., I believed, therefore have I spoken ; R.V., 
I believe, for I will speak.—vi, 2; Isa, xlix, 8: 
A. V., heard; R. V., answered.—vi, 16; Lev. 
xxvi, 11, 12; Ezek. xxxvii, 27; no change.—vi, 
17; Isa. lii, 11; no change; nor in vi, 18 (Heb, 
i, 5); I Sam. vii, 14; norin IL Cor. viii, 15; Ex. 
xvi, 18; nor in IL Cor. ix, 7; Prov. xxii, 9; nor 
in ix, 9; Psa, exii, 9. 

Galatians iii, 10; Deut, xxvii, 26: A. V., all 
the words; R. V., the words.—iii, 13; Deut. xxi, 
23; no change; norin iv, 30: Gen. xxi, 10. 

Ephesians ii, 13, 17; Isa. Ivii, 19; no change. 
—iv, 8; Psa. Ixviii, 18: A. V., captivity . 
for men; R. V., thy captivity . . among 
men.—iv, 25; Zech. viii, 16: A. V., to his neigh- 
bour; Rk. V., with his neighbour.—iv, 26; Psa, 
iv, 4;, no change.—vi, 4; Prov. iii, 11; A. V., 
correction . . . corrected; R. V., reproof 
e reproveth,—vi, 14—17, the description 
of the panoply, contains citations from Isa, 
lix, 17; xi, 5; lii, 7; xlix, 2; which are not 
changed in the matter of the quotation, 

Philippians ii, 16 ; Isa, xlix, 4: A. V., in vain; 
R. V., vanity. 

Colossians ii, 3; Prov. ii, 4: A. V., seekest 

searchest ; R. V., seek search ; 
also Job xxviii, 21; no change. 

I Thessalonians ii, 4; Prov. xvii, 3; no 
change; nor in ii, 16; Gen. xv, 16, as to the 
mutter quoted; nor in iv, 8; Ezek. xxxvi, 27; 
nor in iv, 22; Jobi, 1. 

IL Timothy ii, 19; Num, xvi, 5, 26, 27; Isa. lii, 
11; no change, 

Hebrews contains so large a wass of Old 
Testament quotation that it is scarcely worth 
while to do more than select. Rather more than 
one-fifth of the book is in the very words of 
the Septuagint.—i, 6; Deut. xxxii, 43; no 
change.—i, 7; Psa. civ, 4: A. V., his angels 
spirits; R. V., winds his messengers.—-i, 8, 9; 
Psa. xiv, 6,7: A. V., the sceptre of thy king- 
dom is a right sceptre . . . lovest ... 
hatest ; R. V., asceptre of equity is the sveptre 
of thy kingdom. . . hast loved... hated.— 
i, 10—12; Psa. cii, 26—28; no change.—ii, 6-- 
8; Psa. viii, 5—7: A. V., a little lower than the 
angels . . . hast crowned; R. V., but little low- 
er than God . . . crownest.—ii, 12; Psa. xxii, 
22; no change; nor in ii, 18; Isa, viii, 17, 18.— 
iii, 7—11, 15 (iv, 3, 5, 7); Psa. xcv, 7-11: A. V., 
If ye will. . . in the provocation . . . tempta- 
tion; R. V., Oh that ye would... at Meribah 
.. + Massah, (Also, in v. 10, A. V., this; R. 
V., that.)—ix, 4; Gen. ii, 2; no change; nor in 
v, 6; vi, 20; vii, 11, 17, 21; Pea. cx, 4. (The 
passages about Melchizedek are passed over. )— 
viii, 8-12; x, 16, 17; Jer. xxxi, 31--34: R. V., 
removes the parenthesis, and in v. 33 transposes 
semicolon from after ‘‘ Israel” to after ‘* Lord.” 
Otherwise, A. V., shall be . . . write it in their 
hearts. . . I will remember their sin; R. V., 
is . .. in their heart willl writeit . .. 
their sin will I remember.—x, 5—7; Pua. 
xl, 6—8: A. V., didst not desire . . . Lo, 
Icome ... volume; R. V., hast no delight in 
... Lo,Ilamcome... roll.—(Chapter xi re- 
quires generally too much space; but) xi, 21; 
Gen. xlvii, 31; no change.--xii, 5, 6; Prov. iii, 
11, 12: A. V., correction . . . correcteth ; R. V., 
reproof .. . reproveth,—xii, 12—21; Isa, xxxv, 
8; no change.—xii, 13; Prov. iv, 26: A. V., 
Ponder; R, V., Make level.—xii, 14 (I Pet. iii, 
11); Psa, xxxiv, 14; no chenge.—xii, 26; Hag. 
ii, 6: A. V., Desire; R. V., desirable things.—- 
xiii, 5; Deut. xxxi, 6; no change; nor in xiii, 
6; Psa. cxviii, 6. 

James i, 10, 11 (I Pet. i, 24, 25) ; Isa. xl, 6, 8; 
no change.—v, 20 (I Pet. iv, 8); Prov. x, 12: 
A. V., sins; R. V., transgressions. 

I Peter i, 16; Lev. xi, 44: A. V., Ye shall 
therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be 
holy ; BR. V., Sanctify yourselves therefore, and 
be ye holy.—ii, 3; Psa. xxxiv, 8; no change; 
nor in iii, 6; Prov. iii, 25; nor in iii, 10—12; 
Psa. xxxiv, 12—16. 

Il Peter ii, 22; Prov, xxvi, 11: A. V., return- 





eth; R. V., that returneth.—iii, 12, 18; Isa. 
xxxiv, 4; no change, 

Jude 9; Zech. iii, 8; no change. 

The Book of Revelation contains such an in- 
terweaving of Old Testament language that it 
would require far too much space to attempt to 
disentangle it. 

The foregoing results need scarcely to be 
summed up to show their force. The effect 
which changes in the language of the Old Tes- 
tament have produced on the ease of recognition, 
or in the luminous effect, of Old Testament 
quotations in the New, is not surprisingly great ; 
but on the whole, where changes appear, some- 
thing has been gained. 
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Sanitary, 


FILTERS. 





Water which is discolored or impure in some 
form which may not be injurious, often needs to 
be filtered. Also water which contains organic 
matter can be much improved by passing it 
through filters. 

Cisterns are often well provided with filters of 
their own, by having a partition of brick, so that 
the water is passed into one side and drawn 
through the other. A solid brick wall, laid care- 
fully in cement mortar, makes a good filter, 
The bricks should be rather underburned, and, 
extending through from one side of the wail 
to the other, and the faces of the partition 
wall not covered with mortar. Water will 
filter through such a wall fast enough for the 
supply of a family, and if the rain all enters the 
cistern upon one side of the wall and is drawn 
out upon the other side, the water is clean and 
sufficiently pure. Such cisterns should be oc- 
casionally cleaned out, and the partition wall 
scrubbed. If, by an ordinary bellows, air is blown 
through the brick septum from the side oppo. 
site to that on which the roof water comes in, 
it helps to restore its straining power. 

There are various forms of house filters, some 
of which are cheap and valuable. Flannel tied 
on the faucet of the water pipe will greatly im- 
prove the appearance of drinking water, and 
will strain out much organic matter. A tube 
or box with sponge in it will also be satisfactory 
in clarifying turbid water, and it is easily and 
quickly washed and replaced. A sheet of filter- 
ing paper as used by druggists, and a glass or 
tin funnel, furnishes a good means of filtering 
water on a small scale. A fresh sheet of filter- 
ing paper will be generally needed each day. 
Granulated animal charcoal, in boxes or vessels 
where the water can filter slowly through it, im- 
proves its appearance and quality. The chief 
idea of a filter is well illustrated thus, 

Take any common vessel perforated below, 
such a8 a flowerpot, and put a small, clean piece 
of sponge over the hole. Fill the lower portion 
with gravel, stones, over which place a layer of 
finer gravel and on these a layer of clean, coarse 
sand, the proportion of each being about the 
same. 

On the top of this place a lid of unglazed 
clay, either very porous or perforated with 
small holes, and on this a stratum three or four 
inches thick of well-burned, pounded avimal 
charcoal, A filter thus formed will last fora 
long time, is easily cleaned, and will be found to 
act both by mechanical and chemical purifica- 
tion. 

Another form of filtering, as suggested in the 
last report of the State Geologist, is as follows : 


“ The most practical form of filter for household 
use, and one that will easily filter a pitcher full of 
water in a short space of time, can be made out of 
a bottle. The best form is the long kind in which 
sweet oil is sold, although almost any kind of glass 
or e arthenware bottle will answer. The bottom of 
the bottle is cracked off, and the sharp edge re- 
moved by rasping witha file. The cracking can be 
done by tying a thin, soft stri: g, soaked in turpen- 
tine, around the place where it is intended to crack, 
leaving as smal] a knot as possible, then setting fire 
to the turpentine, holding the bottom up. After 
allowing the oi] to burn for an instant, the end of 
t he boitie is placed quickly in cold water, when, if 
the o peration has been rightly conducted, an even 
c rack will be produced, and the bottom of the bottle 
will come off easily. 

* A layer of cotton is now placed in the bottle. 
The cotton must be worked in water, preferably 
war m water, in order to remove the adhering air, 
and to wet it well. A wad of the wet cotton is 
drop ped into the bottle and covers the mouth of the 
neck. Other pieces are dropped in, care being 
taken to b uild the layer up evenly,and to add the 
cott on in rather small pieces, After dropping them 
in, they should be pressed down and arranged by 
means of a rod. In this way alayeris made which 
should be from two to three inches thick. It should 
not be pressed down too tightly, else it may filter too 
so wly; neither should it be too light, or water may 
for m channels through it. After a little use the 
plu g generally adapts itself. Particularcare should 
be taken to be sure thatthe cotton is snug against 
both sides, since the water is liable to escape there. 
The plugs, however, are easy to make, and a few 
atte mpts wil] soon teach one a)] the necessary ma- 
nipulations, ’ 

“ T his bottle filter can be suspended or supported 








im any convenient way. Perhaps the simplest sup. 
port is a block of wood having an auger hole boreq 
through the center, and the edges of the hole reameq 
out. In this hole the bottle sits securely, and the 
bevel of the hole catches the shoulder of the hottie, 
thus holding it upright.” 

It is advised that the water to be filtereg 
should. be well stirred with powdered alum 
added in small amount (two grains toa gallon, 
or one-quarter of an ounce to fifty gallons), 
and this poured through this filter pipe. It wij] 
run through in a considerable stream from the 
bottom, and can be caught in any convenient 
vessel, or a water holder both above and below 
can be combined with a filter thus made 80 as to 
be movable. The cotton used is simply the 
usual cheap white cotton batting. It makes, 
coherent filtering layer, and when clogged by 
use can be cleansed by boiling up in water and 
rinsing, or, as it is so cheap, can perhaps ag 
well be thrown away and replaced by new. 

Such precautions, and even boiling of water 
before such filtering, are worthy of thought,not 
only when any widespread epidemic prevails, 
but also when there is any good reason to sus- 
pect impurity of water supply. 

Where there is the least suspicion of the well 
water, it is best first to consult the family phy- 
sician, who may aid in the more simple tests; 
but if there is good reason for suspicion he will 
advise you not wholly to rely upon these ap- 
proximate results, but direct you to those who 
have more experience in the work and the ad- 
vantages of laboratories with all appliances 
needed, 








Science. 
COTTON SEED OIL. 





BY THE HON. WM. WIRT HOWR. 





‘WHEN I was a private in the Confederate 
army I should have been very glad to take such 
a drink as this.” 

And with that the young gentleman in charge 
of the mill swallowed a wineglass of something 
that looked like pale sherry, but was really cot- 
ton seed oil fresh from the press. It wasa 
pleasant anda nutritious thing with a kind of 
fragrance about it. The remark was made in 
1865. Since that time the cotton seed oil indus- 
try has grown to something very important, 

In old times, cotton seed, which is an abund- 

ant product, bearing to the lint in weight the 
relation of about three to one, was almost a 
refuse. Some of it was used as a fertilizer, but a 
great deal more went to waste. Now it.ia util- 
ized to a large degree and by many curious 
processes. The planter sells it for ten or twelve 
dollars a ton, The steamboat earns a handsome 
freight on it to the city. The first thing at the 
mill is to pass it through a gin more grasping 
and incisive than the kind used in the country,, 
and thus to shear from ita good deal of lint 
which is useful, at least, for paper stock, if not 
for some sorts of cloth. It then passes into a 
huller. The bulls furnish an abundance of fuel 
for the mill and the excess is sold to gardeners 
as a fertilizer. The seed, when thus decorticated, 
is like that of a small peanut, but greenish-yel- 
low as to color. This is then ground to a 
fine meal, Then this meal is placed 
in small bydraulic presses and squeezed as only 
hydraulic presses can squeeze. The oil runs 
out, and the oil cake is left in shape and 
similitude like a small card of ginger-bread. 
This is a nutritious food for cattle, and when 
ground up resembles corn meal. Returning to 
the expressed oil, we find it gathered in vate 
and clarified to a certain extent by being al- 
lowed to settle. The dregs, which are left 
when it is drawn off, make an excellent soap- 
stock, not unlike that produced from olive oil. 
The crude oil, so far cleansed, is then refined, 
and becomes something which it is difficult to 
distinguish from olive oil. There is probably 
po chemical reason why it is not as wholesome 
an article of food. It has been used exten- 
sively along the Gulf of Mexico as a sub 
stitute for lard in cooking. The Hebrews 
naturally prefer it to lard. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that its principal use is to 
adulterate salad oil; and it seems a pity that 
such should be the fact. All adulteration is s 
fraud. Happily this special one is neither 
harmful nor unpleasant, We may eat our 
salads in peace and quietness, knowing that, 
whether their oil be derived from olive or from 
cotton plant, they will neither injure nor 
offend. 

The growth of this curious industry since 
the late Civil War has been very great. The 
production in 1874, 1875, had reached in the 
United States about 3,450,000 gallons ; in 1882, 
1883, it rose to about 19,000,000, The exports 
in 1874, 1875, were 417,387 gallons; in 1893, 
1884, they were 3,605,946. The total number 
of mills in the United States, distributed all the 
way from North Carolina to Texas is about 117. 
There are six of these in New Orleans, and they 
are so much larger than the average of those in 
the country that their capacity represents about 
one-sixth of the entire industry. 
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Music, 
ANNUAL REVIEW. 


Tur weather last October was very seductive 
in the country, and the excitement of a Presi- 
dential election was daily deepening at the same 
time. There were not nearly so many people as 
usual in town of the sort who lend their presence 
to musical performances, when the firet event of 
note took place—the début of the Milan Opera 
Company at the Star Theater. Novody knew 
anything very definite of its merits. It proved 
itself inclusive of good material, Signora 
Damerini, Signora Peri, Signor Giannini, tenor, 
a fine baritone, Wilmant, and a well-drilled or- 
chestra and fair chorus—altogether a capital il- 
lustration of the average competent troupe in 
most well-conducted Italian opera-houses. 
“Faust,” * Aida,” “‘ Un Ballo,” and ** Rigoletto,” 
were among the stock pieces, very spiritedly 
sung, and Gomez’s ‘Il Guarany” was a novel- 
ty brought out effectively. The season of a few 
weeks was not the financial success 1t deserved 
to be. 

Mr. Frank Van Der: Stucken’s inaugurating 
a series of orchestral concerts, called the ‘* Novel- 
ty,” came next chronologically. We knew noth- 
ing of Mr. Van Der Stucken, more than that he 
was a young American composer and conductor 
returned from study in Germany. The under- 
taking was a complete artistic success, and these 
Novelty concerts will take a permanent place 
here. The four programs were interesting, and 
the orchestra has been guided by a thoroughly- 
skilled musician. The majority of the pieces 
selected were unfamiliar or entirely new—Dvor- 
ak’s “ Husitska”” Overture, Godard’s ‘Gothic ” 
Symphony, Brahms’s Third Symphony, and one 
by Sgambali in D Major, Edward Grieg’s new 
version of kis A Minor Concerto,” Klughardt’s 
“Lenore” Symphonic Poem and his new Con- 
cert-Overture, Opus 45; shorter works by Hol- 
laender, Benoit, Von Goldschmidt, Chabrier, 
Tschaikowski and others, and one especially inter- 
esting program devoted to American contempo- 
rary composers—chiefly selections from the group 
of young men that bave been studying abroad, 
and which exbibit a knewledge of form and or- 
chestration that promises much for the future— 
E. Templeton Strong, E. C. Phelps, George E, 
Whiting, and Mr. Van Der Stucken himself. 

The long-desired transplantaiion of German 
opera—if the use of that expressive general 
term may once more be permitted—was effected 
this year. Through the influence and enthusi- 
asm of the lamented Dr, Leopold Damrosch, a 
strong company opened at the new Metropolitan 
Opera House under his management and direc- 
tion, on Nov. 17th, in *Tannhaiiser.” The 
story of ensuing success, and how the called 
German singers, with their views of art-work, 
concurrently with German ways of operatic 
management, presently subjugated the city, is 
too recent to require recitaticn now. The Win- 
ter of 1884 —1885 witnessed a revolution in opera 
here. There were shortcomings in the making 
up of the company and occasionally in perform- 
ance ; but these were compensated for. Frauen 
Materna, Brandt, Schroeder-Hanfstingl and 
Krauss, Herren Schott, Robinson and Staudigl 
were principals, Grand and classical operas were 
exclusively given ; ‘‘ Tannhaiiser,” “* Lohengrin,” 
“ Fidelio,” ** Der Freischutz,” “* Les Huguenots,” 
“Tell,” Rigoletto,” “La Juive,” ‘Der Prophet,” 
** Masaniello,” and ** Don Giovanni,” with the 
utmost attention to perfection of all details, 
continual repetition (in many instances) and 
often before audiences that were like crowds in a 
circus for numbers. The most brilliant event was 
the production of Wagner’s “Die Wa.kiire,” which 
achieved an unprecedented success, and could 
seemingly have run a month without alterna- 

tives. Before the end of the season, occurred 
(in February) the unexpected death of Dr. 
Damrosch: a severe shock to the community. 
His son and Herr Lund, the chorus-master, di- 
rected the closing representations, 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson had less than ever before 
to do in New York this Winter. German opera 
met Italian face to face at last, and routed it. 
Mr. Mapleson secured Mme, Patti, Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, Mme. Scalchi, and Mile. Nevada as prime- 
donne ; also one promising but very raw tenor, 
Franco Cardinali (aud subsequently Signor 
Giannini from the Milan troupe) ; a single but 
superior baritone, De Anna; and the usual less 
Prominent and sufferable aids lengthening out 
the tailof the kite. The repertoire was insipid 
and threadbare—‘“‘ Lucia,” ‘‘Il Trovatore,” 
“Semiramide,” and so on. Gounod’s “ Mir- 
eille,” poorly performed, and,“‘Aida,” well-given, 
may be alluded to incidentally. Most of the 
time the manager busied himself in the West. 
His Winter season, once so prolonged, was but 
six weeks, Lis Spring one a few nights. It is 
difficult to predict success here of any Italian 
company, devoting themselves to Italian com- 
posers, under the present conditions of nation- 
ality, altered musical tastes, and the question of 
the local opera-house factions. 

At the Symphony Society’s six concerts were 
Performed the following symphonies: Mendels- 
#ohn’s Scotch, Schubert’s “Unfinished,” and 
pone his od Tenth,” Schumann’s Fourth, Beetho- 
ven’s Third, and Draeseke’s in F, No. 2 (new), 








Beethoven’s E Flat Concerto, Berlioz’s ‘Car- 
naval Romain” Overture, Liszt’s ‘‘ Jeanne d’ 
Arc” Scena, and ‘ Hunnenschlacht,” Von 
Weber's “‘Concertstiick,” the ‘*Lenore No, 3’, 
Overture, and a number of shorter pieces. The 
Fifth Concert was a Memorial to Dr. Damrosch, 
and several works by him were performed. The 
soloists have been Mme. Schrider-Hanfstang], 
Carl Faelten, Frau Brandt, Miss Fanny Bloom- 
field, Michael Banner, Frau Materna, and Herr 
Staudigl. Mr. Walter Damrosch succeeded to 
the conductorship left vacant by his father’s de- 
cease, which occurred before the fourth con- 
cert. 

The Oratorio Society gave, first, the ‘St. 
Paul” of Mendelssohn, in November. ‘The 
Messiah,” as usual, was chosen for the holidays. 
By the conductor’s decease, which intervened on 
the eve of the third concert, affairs were much 
confused and postponements ensued. Not till 
April, Mr. Walter Damrosch leading, was the 
**Manzoni Requiem,” by Verdi, sung; and a 
week later, ‘‘Judas Maccabeus” for the fourth 
concert, closed the season. The soloists have 
been Miss Charlotte Walker, Miss Carrie Morse, 
Miss Emily Winant, Mme. Hanfstiing], Miss 
Medora Henson and Frau Brandt, and the 
Messrs. Theo. Toedt, Max Heinrich, Josef Stau- 
digl, Charles A. Knorr, and D. M. Babcock, 

The New York Chorus Society, a private organ- 
ization, produced Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s cantata, 
the “Rose of Sharon,” late in the season; a 
work of large dimensions, but uneven interest. 

The Philharmonic Society, with its magnifi- 
cent orchestra of about a hundred picked mu- 
sicians, and Mr. Theodore Thomas conducting, 
heve given at their six concerts these sympho- 
nies : Brahms’s Third, Beethoven's Fifth, Seventh 
and Eighth, Richard Strauss’s in F Minor (new) 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Fantastique,” Schumann’s ‘‘Rhenish,” 
Cowen’s Fourth, or ‘* Welch” (new) and Raff's 
‘*Lenore.” Novelties have been a strong set of 
“Symphonic Variations, ’ (new) by Nicodé, Ber- 
liozs’s ** Cellini” Overture, a pretty trifle, ‘* Wal- 
leustein’s Camp” by Rheinberger, and a suite 
for strings by Reinhold. The soloists were 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, Fritz Giese, Miss Louise 
Pyk, Mr. Richard Hoffmann, and Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy. The audiences have been extremely 
large, as formerly. Rumors of friction among 
the directors are denied as the season closes. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic has enjoyed an 
extraordinarily prosperous season. The pro- 
grams curresponded largely with those of the 
LNew York organization. Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas 
Oratorio,” and Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” were sung 
at holiday-tide, with the aid of the large chorus, 
Twenty-two concerts were given. New York 
has but twelve on its schedule, 

The light-opera record includes the perfor- 
mance, at that local center thereof, the Casino, 
of Strauss “‘ Prince Methusalem”’ and “ Fleder- 
maus,” in both instances charming music to 
worthless books ; Millécker’s ‘‘Apajune” ; and, as 
the Spring goes on into Summer, runs “ Polly,” 
a brilliant military spectacle, but of indifferent 
musical merit, by Edward Solomon—far from so 
good as his “ Billee Taylor.” There have also 
been flitting revivals of former successes, At 
the Thalia, its splendid company achieved 
great success with ** Nanon,” a droll libretto, de- 
lightfully set, by Richard Genée, 

The Philharmonic, Trio and Standard Clubs, 
esteemed for their promotion of a taste for 
chamber-music, have held their own in spite of 
more glowing attractions, and with the customary 
number of quiet entertainments. The first- 
named gave a “Schumann Night” in January 
that was especially pleasant; and Mr. Richard 
Hoffman was among its soloists. 

Good concerts, outside of those belonging to 
series, have been abundant ; those by Miss Adele 
Margulies, Master Michael Banner, Mrs. Anna 
Bulkley Hills, Miss Henrietta Beebe and M. 
Ovide Musin, as well as the two given lately in 
aid of the Diet Kitchen and Decorative Art 
Society, may be particularized. Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg appeared twice at such enter- 
tainments. Recitals, vocal or instrumental, have 
been few. Miss Margulies, Mme. Helen Hopekirk 
and Herr Schott gave such. Mr. Rafael Joseffy 
was little in the city, and gave neitner recitals 
nor his expected concerts. 

The decease, in February, of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch ; in November, of Mr. Francis C. Bowman 
(so long the musical critic of The Sun); of the 
once-admired tenor, Paolo Brignoli; and abroad, 
of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller and Franz Abt, should 
be referred to under the season’s necrology. 

DvurinG the month of March fourteen operas 
were given in the Stadt Theater, at Leipzig, 
which has a very ample repertoire. Weber's 
** Silvana,” revised and much improved (by 
whom we know not), ** Oberon,” *‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘*Tannhaiiser” and “ Figaro’s Hochzeit” were 
especially popular. 


...-Rey. Mr. Haweis, the English clergyman, 
who is better known for his critical writings on 
music and his Wagnerian enthusiasm than for 
sermons, will come to this country next October. 
He will lecture at Cornell University twice. 


Tue usual intermission of the Music Depart- 
ment will occur between the present date and 
the first of September. 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 7TH. 


GOD’S MESSAGE BY HIS SON.—HEsREws 1, 
1—8; 1, 1—4. 

Tue Apostolic Churches were made up of two 
elements. One was the Gentile element, men 
converted from heathenism. The other was the 
Hebrew element, men converted from Judaism. 
With each of these a special line of argument 
had to be ased. To the Greeks, Romans and 
other Gentiles, the apostles addressed appeals, 
founded on the religion of Nature and the doc- 
trines of ethnic theology. Thus Paul, on Mars 
Hill, reminded the Athenian philosophers that 
one of their own poets had said that we are 
all the offspring of God. To lead the Jews to 
belief in Christ, and to strengthen the Jewish 
converts, the apostles had to argue from the 
doctrines of the Mosaic law, the Levitical cere- 
monies and the Hebrew prophets. This epistle 
to the Hebrews is a treatise addressed to Hebrew 
converts or inquirers, and it is an argument from 
the old Jewish law and teachings to prove that 
Jesus is to be worshiped as Redeemer and King. 

The treatise opens with the declaration of a 
new revelation. God had made a communica- 
tion regarding bimself to ancient prophets ; and 
now he has made another in the person of Jesus, 
And the revelation iu Christ is presented not 
merely as an addition to that through the 
prophets, but also as superior to it. The old 
revelation was fragmentary. It was ‘at sundry 
times,” or (Revised Version), “by divers por- 
tions,” piece by piece, a little at a time, in 
separate parts, each containing but a single 
fragment of the glorious whole. It was ‘in 
divers manners,” as if no one of them was ade- 
quate to give the truth satisfactorily ; dreams, 
voices, appearances of angels, ceremonies, sym- 
bols, one succeeding another as if none fully 
served the purpose. But in these last days what 
was presented fragmentarily to the prophets is 
set forth in one glorious whole, the various 
methods of the earlier time all being supplanted 
by one grand revelation in the person of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The ass could be asked what glimpses of the 
character and truth of God are given in the 
prophets, and in what respects the advent of 
Jesus Christ was a superior revelation. 

‘Hath spoken unto us in a Son” would be a 
literal translation ; for neither pronoun nor defi- 
nite article is used by the writer. But the in- 
definite, “A Son,” is made definite by four 
points of description. This Son is the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, the effulgence of his 
majesty. Heis the Word as representing the 
wisdom of deity, he is the Light as representing 
the splendor of God. He is also the express 
image of the Father’s person, the complete 
representation of God. The completest exem- 
plification of deity is beheld in Jesus Christ. As 
a third point, we are told that he made the 
worlds, He himself was the Creator of the world 
which he was to redeem. And a fourth point is 
that he is the one who upholds all things. By 
his powerful word he sustains the universe and 
keeps it in being, while he reigns over it. He is 
the union between the creation and God, and of 
course in him is the complete revelation of God, 

We come now to his career. He has purged 
our sins, or made purification of sins. His dtath 
is described in the phrasevlogy of the Levitical 
sacrifice, And through, his humiliation he is 
exalted. At a monarch’s right hand was the 
place of honor ; and the risen Christ 1s represented 
as being at God’s right hand, 

We studi-d in Phillipians vi, 9, how God gave 
the risen Jesus a name above every name ; and in 
the passage before us this idea is sct forth more 
at length. The Hebrew mind was filled with 
contemplations of the angelic hosts, We see 
something of this in the Old Testament writings 
and still more of it in the non-canonical Hebrew 
literature. The Jews beheld the air filled with 
shining armies of powerful spirits. But the 
Apostie declares the Son to be exalted above all 
the angels, and he sets forth God’s favor to the 
Son in the words which of old were applied to 
the prince of Israel, the earthly son of David. 
The angels are ennobled by being sent to do the 
bidding: of God; but the Son sits upon the 
throne of eternity wielding the scepter of divine 
justice. 

The lesson now passes to the second chapter, 
and sets forth the increased obligation resting 
on us to obey God, since he has made this more 
perfect revelation of himself. We ought not to let 
slip the new teachings or (Revised Version) to 
“drift away from them,” carried away from the 
truth by the currents of woridliness. The law 
given on Mount Sinai, amidst attending angels, 
was not so solemn as the new revelation of God's 
will in Christ, hisson. God having become in- 
carnate and dwelt among men, and given them 


his message, and bestowed on that message the 
witness of miracles and signs, all men should 
hasten vo accept his Gospel. 

Tne substance of the lesson is the glory of 
Christ and his coming in person to earth to 
make known the divine tous. A profitable topic 
of meditation is the obligations we are under, 
as compared with those who had only the frag- 





mentary revelations through the ancient 
prophets, 


Ministerial Register, 


ABRAMS, G, W., Stephentown, N. Y., resigns. 


BARNETT, Frank, Poultney, Vt., accepts cal! 
to Ogden, Utah. mre 


ars ~ Joun, Seward, Neb., called to Villisca, 


COLWELL, A. J., Mason City, Kan., resigns. 


DOUGLASS, J. J., Navesink, N. J., a call 
to Reading, Mass, ppt te 


FULLER, P. W., accepts call to Rushford and 
Money Creek, Minn, 


—. Grorar, Olay, removes to Virgil, 


MEACHAM, C. D. R., Ashland, accepts call to 
Sutton, Mass. 


METTLER, A. W., New Lisbon, removes to How- 
ard, N, Y. 


PEGRUM, Robert, East Marion, L. L, acoépts 
call to Moosup, Conn. 


PHILLIPS, D. L., Palmyra, Neb., resigns, 


SCOTT, J. H., Morgan Park Sem., Il)., supplies 
at Winnebago City, Minn, 


ae Wm., Watkins, removes to Walworth, 

a ey J., Kenosha, accepts call to Antioga, 
is, 

— J. P., accepts call to Hampton, 


STEWART, E. H., New Lancaster, accepts call 
to Mound City, Kan. 


TENNANT, A. M., East Aurora, removes to 
Weatfield, N. Y. 


WILLETT, Cuartes, Suffield, Mass., died re- 
cently, aged seventy-five, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
eae” ng George H., inst. in McAllister, Indian 
er. 


CLARK, Danrex O., Manchester, Mass., resigns, 


COBURN, Wattiace I., Andover Seminary, 
called to Winnebago, Til. 


CUTTING, Henry P., accepts call to Harwich, 
Mass. 


DAWSON, Joun B., Essexville, Mich., resigns. 


EVANS, Jouy L., Bangor Seminary, accepts call 
to No. Anson, Me, 


FAIRBANKS, Franois J., West Boylston, Mass., 
accepts call to Seymour, Conn, 


FRENCH, Davip E., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Vassalboro’, Me, 


GOFF, Epwagp 8., Grand Forks, Dak., accepts 
call to Beardstown, Il 


HALL, Grorae C., ord. in Wisner, Neb, 


HOLLINGSHEAD, Wit11am, accepts 
Imlay City, Mich. 


HOUKER, Kpwarp P., accepts call to become 
settled pastor at Winter Park, Fla., and to 
the presidency of Rollins College, 


LEES, Henny, Hixton, Wis., resigns, 
McARTHOR, W. W., Vanderbilt, Mich., resigns, 
es Cares 8., accepts call to Springfield, 


call to 


MUTCH, Wii114M J., Yale Seminary, ealled to 
Howard Ave. ch., New Haven, Conn. 


ee eam F, V., Union, called to Windham, 

e. 

OSGOOD, Henry H., called to Acton, Mass,, 
has supplied since Nov, 

na Francis, called to San Bernardino, 
Jal, 


— Samve. W., ord, in Union Grove, 

is. 

ROPER, Cuarvxs F,, Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to West Concord, N. H. 

ROSE, Wiux1am F., Pecatonica, IIl., resigns. 

— CassaNnvER C., accepts call to Tilton, 


TAYLOR, Gongs E., Clay Center, Neb, 

WILSON, Fraepenricx A., accepts call to Biller- 
ica, Mass, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BENSON, Homer H., Rio, Wis., accepts call to 
Pleasanton, Cal, 

COFF, Sayrorp H., D.D., New York, accepts 
call to Grand Rapids, Mich, 


CRAIG, Wiix14m, Chicago, IIl., removes to Ode- 
bolt, Ia. 

CLUTE, N. Mancetivs, D.D., Davenport, Ia., 
resigns. 

DAVIS, Rateu A., Andover, accepts call to 
Kingsville, O. 

DOGGETT, M. W., inst. in Jeffersonville, Va. 

EVANS, W. W., Clinton, removes to Fulton, Ky. 


GREENE, Geonrae F., Princeton Sem., ord, pas- 
tor in Crawford, N. J. 

HARSHAW, A. H., St. Louis, Mo., called to Jane 
St. ch., New York, 


JONES, D., Wahoo, Neb., accepts call to Effing- 
ham, Kas. 


LEWIS, E. P., inst. in Mt, Vernon, Ill. 
MATTHEWS, W. I., inst. pastor in Greenwood, 
N. C. 


McGOWAN, J. A., Owatonna, Minn., resigns, 
MInSL EEE, E., Essex, removes to Ridgefield, 


MILLER, RB. A., called to Hopewell, Mecklen- 
burg Oo., N. C. 


MONROE, C. A., address Hickory, N. C. 
MURRAY, E. C., called to Marion, N. C. 


OWENS, Joun D., West Newton, removes to Al- 
leghany City, Penn. 

PATTERSON, R. W., D.D., address, Evanston, 
I. 


RADCLIFFE, Watace, D.D., Reading, Penn. 
called to Fort St, ch., Detroit, Mich.” y 


BAFFENSPERGER, E, B., D.D., died in Muncy, 
Penn., recently, aged 61. 


ROTH, J. P., Beaton, removes to Viola, Ill. 
SMITH, N. Kerr, accepts call to Third ch., At- 
lanta, Ga, 


SNYDER, Epwakrp, ord. pastor in Stockton, N.J. 
THOMAS, Joun H., address Lawrenceburg, Ind. 





WILLIAMSON, B. Auexanper, Pana, Ill,, .re- 
moves to Watertown, N. ¥. 
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School and College. 


At a recent meeting of the overseers of Har- 
vard College President Eliot presented the votes 
of the President and Fellows as follows: electing 
Charles Joyce White, professor of mathematics ; 
appointing, L. B. Russell Briggs, assistant 
professor of English; Adolph Cohen, LL.B., 
A. M., assistant professor of French; Farley 
Brewer Goddard, Ph.D., instructor in Greek 
and Latin; George William Sawin, A. B., and 
Arthur Gordon Webstrr, instructors in mathe- 
matics; Frank Nelson Cole, A. M., lecturer on 
the Theory of Functions ; William B. F. Clymer, 
A. B., instructor in English; James Métisier, 
Ph.D., instructor in French; Frank William 
Taussig, Ph.D., instructor in political economy ; 
K. Francke, Ph.D., instructor in German; 
Albert B. Hart, Ph.D., instructor in American 
history; Harold Whiting, Ph.D., instructor in 
physics, and Oliver Huntington, A.B., instruc- 
tor in mineralogy. 





...-The annual meeting of the trustees of the 
John F, Slater Fund for the education of Ne- 
groes in the South has just been held in this 
city. Ex-President Hayes was in the chair. 
With him were present Chief Justice Waite, the 
Rev. Dr. Haygood, general agent of the trustees, 
John A. Stewart, William E. Dodge, Morris K. 
Jesup, and President Daniel C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Curry, the gen- 
eral agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
and G, J. Orr, superintendent cf schools for 
Georgia, also attended by special invitation, 
The income of the fund is about $60,000. It is 
appropriated not to the foundation of new 
schools, but to the assistance of establishments 
already in existence. Instruction in handicraft 
must be given in every inatitution aided. 


...-Oberlin Theological Seminary announces 
the adoption of the elective system. The com- 
pletion of the course requires attendance on 
1,050 hours of instruction, of which 515 are in 
required studies. There is provision for 1,087 
hours in elective studies. The courses offered 
by the professors vary from year to year, but all 
the courses are given in each period of three 
years, Nearly all of both Old and New Testa- 
ments may be read in class, A course in Chal- 
dee, in which there are at present 12 students, 
one in Septuagint Greek, and one in Biblical 
Theology of the Old Testament have been 
added. The complete course in History of Doc- 
trine occupies 120 hours, Some new courses in 
History have been added, among them one on 
Modern German Theology, from Semler. 


....The annual report of the Council of the 
University Club in this city shows that there are 
737 resident members, 343 non-resident, and 
84 Army and Navy members, a total of 1,164. 
The receipts during the year were $167,850.33, 
and the expenditures, including $12,781 for 
furniture and equipments, and $18,774 for im- 
provements of a permanent character in the 
club house, were $153,284.45. There is an in- 
vested fund of $65,358.33. The limit of resident 
members (750) has been reached. 


....The Rev. M. J. Cramer, late United Scates 
Minister to Denmark and to Switzerland, has 
been elected Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Boston University. Of German parentage, he 
speaks the German language, and he is also 
versed in French, [talian, and Danish, as well as 
Hebrew and the classical tongues, He isa grad- 
uate of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and stud- 
ied at Leipzig. 

..».The Rev. J. E. ©. Welldon, M.A., has been 
elected Head Master of HarrowSchool, Though 
& young man, he is head master of Dulwich 
College, and last year was candidate for the 
headmastership of Eton. One of the other 
candidates for the mastership of Harrow was the 
president of Trinity College, Oxford. 


.. «+The concluding examinations for the pres- 
ent year in the collegiate course for women at 
Jolumbia College began on the 18th, The 
young women are doing excellent work. The 
college gives them only the privilege of examin- 
ation, 

-. It is said that Girard College will probably 
soon have some additonal buildings, There are 
1,131 boys in theschool, and the income will now 

warrant the admission of two hundred more. 


...-General Eaton announces, as a deduction 
from the facts of the last census, that,at present 
there are 18,061 young women in this country, 
who are purtuing collegiate courses of study. 


..+.The late Harriet H. Fay, of Marlboro’, 
Mass., left $40.000 for the establishment of a 
professorship of English literature at Tufts 
College. 


...-The growing importance of the history 
school at Oxford is shown by the foundation of 
historical societies at many of the colleges, 


..-+The Catalogue of Pennsylvania College, at 
Gettysburg, reports 7 professors, and 94 students 
in the college proper. 


-»--The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 


American Institute of Instruction will be held 
in Newportin July. « 





Personalities. 


At the interesting ceremonies of the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the Victor Emanuel 
memorial in Rome, some authoritative func- 
tionary might well have quoted Falstaff’s com- 
mand, “Stand aside, nobility !” for the awkward- 
ness of one of the court circle, General Pasi, 
caused a most unpleasant accident. In closing 
the stone the General’s spur caught the table- 
cloth, pulled over the little table, sent all the 
papers, pens, ink, mucilage and sealing appur- 
tenances flying around, and spattered each per- 
son who stood near by with the fluids. General 
Pasi is described as ‘‘ absolutely purple with 
mortification” at his clumsiness. 


-»»»-When Wendell Phillips, early in the War, 
was staying for a day or two at a Springtield 
hotel, a Southern guest began a passing 
acquaintance with him without recognizing him 
or hearing his name. After cursing angrily all 
Abolitionists, and particularly “that Wendell 
Philips,” the rebel remarked: ‘‘ And, by the 
way, I see Wendell Phillips’s name is on the 
hotel register.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the other, uncon- 
cernedly: *‘I wrote it there.” The other man 
was gentleman enough to exhibit intense morti- 
fication at his previous rudeness, 


....The late Franz Abt was a confessed gour- 
mand, ‘‘A guose,” he used to say, “is a very 
pretty bird, but it has one great fault; itisa 
little too much for one, and much too little for 
two.” Coming out of a restaurant, one day, 
looking supremely happy, ‘‘Herr Kapellmei- 
ster,” said a friend to him, *“*you seem to 
have dined well.” ‘Yes, I had a fair dinner; 
it was a turkey.” ‘* And was there a good com- 
pany around the board?” ‘Yes, good—but 
small ; just two, indeed, the turkey and myself.” 


.... Frau Bismarck, mother of the chancellor, 
must have been, by many accounts, a superior- 
minded woman, very plain in ways but of 
marked charactertics. Temple Bar \ately said 
of her: ‘She inherited the liberal ideas of her 
father, who had enjoyed the confidence and re- 
gard of Frederick the Great and his two success- 
ors. She held the titles of the old families of 
tbe Mark in slight esteem, and thought but little 
of their pedigrees.” 


....The latest amusing (and not particularly 
flattering) bit of gossip about Queen Victoria 
and her whims and ways, is that she discovered 
in a son-in-law of Archbishop Tait a marvelous 
resemblance to the defunct John Brown; and 
has since been inconvenient in her press- 
ing attentions to him—calling on him, buying 
pictures of him, and sending for him, post- 
haste, to beguilean hour of her toilette with his 
conversation. 


....Paul de Cassagnac affects to deny that he 
has any particular skill with the rapier, or that 
he owes his life to his address. ‘I am not 
afraid,” he lately said, ‘*and never was; and I 
pitch in as hard as I can.” Perhaps there is 
something in this, although brute-courage is not 
usually available in fence. 


....-Mme, Christine Nilsson has sued the fami- 
ly of her late husband, M. Rouzeaud, for about 
$50,000 loaned him and his relatives ; she bring- 
ing the action solely to present the money to a 
magried sister of M. Rouzeaud, whose course 
toward him always pleased the eminent singer. 


-.--The artist Menzel is 8 very phlegmatic 
man. One day, in full class, the model before 
his students fell dead. Menzel ran up and looked 
at her, and then called to the terrified group: 
“Quick! Change your drawing-board and 
sketch her! The pose is remarkable.” 


....T'wice, when the late Empress visited her 
daughter, the Duchess of Edinburgh, she was 
told by her agreeable son-in-law, the Duke, that 
he could not afford to pay the expenses of her 
stay at his house, and asked to kindly leave 
a check for thesame! Which she did, 


.-.-Dr. Leroy Sunderland is dead. He 
achieved a wide reputation as an anti-slavery 
lecturer, about forty years ago, Crowds flocked 
to hear nim. To-day only elderly persons will 
recall his name and enthusiastic work. 


+... The King of Saxony, and the other liti- 
gants, including the Duke of Cumberland, have 
settled amicably their dispute over the Duke of 
Brunswick’s will; the Duke of Cumberland re- 
ceiving $4,000,000, the largest share, 


...-A gentleman named Quay, a colonel in 
our Army, owns the exact tract of land formerly 
occupied by Fort McIntosh, in 1776, the furthest 
American outpost to the West; and the old 
picke t beat of it is entirely defined. 


..»» Mr, Millais, the painter, still is seriously 
ill (he has been thus for months), in consequence 
of an attack of lumbago that came on in a sin- 
gle minute, one morning, while he was painting, 
wit hout a thought of illness. 


-. +» Ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Williams 
College, is in his eighty-third year, but still pre- 
serves his extraordinary memory for names and 
faces, recognizing hundreds of class-men of fifty 
years ago. 


~ 





© ebbles, 


....A “loan exhibition”—The pawnbroker’s 
window. 


....-The enterprising hen now comes up to 
the scratch. 


....That was a very conscientious humorist 
who broke off an engagement because his girl 
had “chestnut” hair. 


....It is sneezy name to pronounce, thought 
the Canadian, as he exclaimed: ‘‘ Saskatche- 
wan,” 


....An exchange says: *‘ Mountains have no 
eyes, but we’ve seen a muuntaineer.” ‘‘ If with- 
out eyes,” asks another exchange, “how can 
mountains peak?” 


...-Time is always represented carrying a 
scythe, and we suppose he will continue to carry 
this primitive agricultural implement until time 
shall be no mower. 


...‘*How do you sell your alligators?” in- 
quired the wag of the party at New Orleans. 
‘A dollar a foot, sir,” replied the dealer. ‘All 
right. You may give me a foot of that one,” 
pointing to one about ten feet long. 


..“*Good-by, Mr. Smith ; I’m off for Afghan- 
istan. Professional work, you know.” ‘ Going 
to paint some war scenes?” ‘No; not exactly. 
I’m engaged to plaster the rocks around Herat 
with ‘Buy Chicago Canned Meats’ and ‘Try 
Chicago Breadstuffs.’ ” 


....-The celebrated Signora Howlinski was in 
the middle of her solo in the Houston Opera 
House, when little Johnny Fizzletop, referring 
to the director of the orchestra, asked: ‘* Why 
does that than hit at the woman with his stick?” 
“He is not hitting at her; keep quiet.” ‘Well, 
then, what does she holler so for?” 


... AScotch farmer determined, in spite of 
the bad times, to pay his rent, if it were his last 
shilling ; and, saying to the landlord who re- 
ceived it, ‘‘It is my last shilling,” he threw 
down a roll of notes. The landlord counted 
them, and said: ‘*There is fifty pounds too 
much.” “Odds, man,” said the farmer, ‘I put 
my hand on the wrong pouch.” 


.... Tenant (to owner of East Side Harlem 
flat): ‘‘Some of the plaster in my kitchen fell 
down last night, and [want you to fix it.”” Land- 
lord: “What caused it?” Tenant: **The man 
who occupies the floor above sneezed.” Land- 
lord: ‘Well! Some people think because they 
pay #22a month rent they can carry on just 
as if they lived in a Roman citadel.” 


.."* What are you carrying off that banana 
for?” bawled the proprieter of a fruit stand to 
a suspicious-looking customer who was getting 
away with some fruit. ‘‘I am accepting volun- 
tary contributions for the Ladies’ Flower and 
Fruit Mission, but I must decline to accept any- 
thing that is not tendered in the proper spirit,” 
and he slammed the banana down on the fruit 
stand. 


...“*Got any cow bells?” “ Yes; step this 
way.” ‘*Those are too small, Haven’t you 
any larger?” ‘‘No, sir; the largest ones are 
all sold.” Rusticus started off and got as far as 
the door when the clerk called after him: 
‘Look here, stranger, take one of these small 
bells for your cow and you won’t have half the 
trouble in finding her; for, when you hear her 
bell, you will always know she can’t be far off.” 
The farmer bought the bell. 


.... At a recent amateur minstrel performance 
given in this city for the benefit of the Bartholdi 
pedestal, the following were some of the jokes: 

MR. FRANK B, WILSON’S JOKE. 


Yes, Sam, I got home late agin de odder night, an’ 
my mudder she say : ** Chile, whar you bin out so 
late agin dis yere night?” “ I’se been out callin’ on 
a lady,” I says. ‘ Well, chile, why you don’t come 
home ‘fore midnight?” she says. ‘Kaze I 
couldn’t git away before. Kaze de lady were 
a settin’ on my hat, an’ I was too much of a 
gemman to call her ’tention to de circumstance,” I 
says. ‘Well, now, honey,” she says, ‘jis look a-yere, 
an’ you ’member dis now, or you git leff out. Next 
time you visits a lady jis keep your hat off yo’ lap.” 

MR. J, STANLEY JOYCE'S JOKE. 


“I see a man a drivin’ a wagon down South Fifth 
avenue dis yere morning, when a shatter flew off ob 
a@ buildin’, and knocked de wagon speechless.” 
Interlocutor: “Oh! no! You don’t mean the 
wagon. You mean that the shutter knocked the 
driver of the wagon speechless. You couldn’t 
knock a wagon speechiess.” ‘Dat’s whar 
you’s wrong. Dis yere shutter jis flew off de 
building, and didn't touch de drivah nowhar. I 
seen it knock de wagon speechless. I knows 
what I sees, I reckon—’deed I does.” IJnterlocutor: 
* But it’s impossible to knock a wagon speechless.” 
“Well, it knocked de tongue out ob de wagon. Iseen 
it do it. And de shutter war tried for it in de court.” 
Interlocutor ; ** W hat did they do with the shutterin 
the court?” “Dey nung it; dat’s what dey done wid 
it.” Interlocutcr ; ** What for?” *Jis for a blind.” 

ANOTHER OF MR. JOYCE’S JOKES. 

“T’se been a boardin’ wid a grass widder lately.” 
Interlocutor: “How do you know she is a grass 
widow?” “Cause her husband died wid hay fever 
*Spose I’se fool 2” 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lUsheres for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK.* 


For some time back it has been apparent 
that Mr. Swinburne’s genius was attain- 
ing a higher and fuller expression. The 
extravagances of diction which marked and 
marred the early efforts of the poet are be- 
ing abandoned, while, without losing any 
of his inspiration, he has been gaining in 
the volume and substance of his thought. 
There could not be a clearer proof of this 
than the tragedy whichis now put forth to 
the world. It exhibits a power and dignity 
which frequently remind one of the cld 
Elizabethan dramatists. Whether Marino 
Faliero could ever be prepared adequately 
and fittingly for thestage, I do not know 
Such a result might, perhaps, be achieved ; 
but as a piece of dramatic writing it is un- 
questionably worthy of very high praise. 

The story of the great Doge of Venice, 
which had already furnished Byron with a 
theme for the finest of his dramatic compo- 
sitions, is a very striking and tragic one. 
Faliero was a man who rendered great and 
glorious service to the Venetian Republic. 
Defeating the King of Hungary at the 
Siege of Zara, with the loss of 8,000 men, 
and achieving other honorable exploits, 
He was subsequently ambassador at Rome, 
and in September, 1354, he was elected 
Doge of Venice. He had a young and 
beautiful wife, he himself having passed by 
some lustres his threescore and ten years. 
Not long after he was appointed to the 
dukedom he gave a great feast. At thi 
feast, one Sir Michele Steno behaved him- 
self so indecorously thut he was expellec 
By way of revenge, Steno played the Dog 
an infamous trick, which caused the whole 
city to resound with the latter’s shame. 
Upon the Doge’s state chair in the ducal 
palace he wrote some words which he knew 
to be false, reflecting upon the honor of 
Faliero’s wife. For this offense Steno was 
brought to trial; but instead of being be- 
headed or banished for life he was only sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment and 
seclusion for a year from Venice. This 
ridiculously lenient sentence wrought like 
madness in the brain of the Doge, and he 
conspired with the plebeians of Venice, 
who were suffering from patrician insolence 
and luxury, to overturn the government 
and massacre the patricians. The night 
before the time of its execution, however, 
the plot was divulged, and the Doge and 
his co-conspirators were airested. Faliero 
was brought before the senators, was con- 
demned to death, and forthwith beheaded. 

This is the skeleton of the story which 
Mr. Swinburne has clothed with a living in- 
terest. His portraits of the Duke and 
Duchess are extremely vivid—he, with his 
fiery indignation, and hot-blooded courage; 
she, with her tender, womanly graces, her 
beauty, her moral heroism. The First Act 
deals with the insult put upon the Doge’s 
name. In the Second Act, he is apprised 
of its nature by his nephew, Bertuccio, 
whom Faliero has adopted as his son. 
Bertuccio avows his intention of at once 
killing Steno, but Faliero forbids this, hav- 
ing another plan in view. 

Faliero: ‘Son, what will is this of thine 
To lift its head up when I bid it lie - 
And listen, whiJe mine own, thy Father’s will, 
Speaks? How shalt thou, that wilt not honor me, 
Take in thine hand mine honor? Mine, not thine. 
Not yet, I tell thee, thine it is to say 

Thou shalt or shajt not strike or spare the stroke 
That is to make my fame, if hurt it be, 

Whole. J, not thou, it is that heads the house 
Ana bears the burdens; I, not thou, me seems, 
It was that fought at Zara. Nay, thine eyes 
Answer, an old man then was young, and I 
That now am young, then was not: nor, in sooth, 
Would I misdoubt or so misprize thee, boy, 

As not to think thou hadst done as gladly well 
As 1, that service, had it lain in thee, 

Or any toward ourcountry. But myself 

Am not so bowed and bruised of ruinous tite, 
Not yet so beaten down of trampling years, 
That I should make my sword or staff of thee, 
And atrike by delegation.” 

There is a very fine scene in the Third 
Act, where the Duchess endeavors to mod- 
erate the anger uf the Doge. The old 
man breathes out slaughterings and re- 

———E = lt 
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venge, when she addresses him in noble 
language, showing him that the tongue of 
slander has no power to hurt them: 

Duchess : * Were I vile, 
My shame could shame not Venice; but your heart 
Being clear of doubtas mine of shame, can hold 
No thought more wrothy thana poisonous dream 
That so should feed its fever. If I be not 

Vile, but in God’s and man’s eyes and in yours 
Clean as my mother bare me, clean of sin 

Such as makes women shameful—then, though earth 
Were full of tongues that cried on me, what hart 
Were this to you, or God in Heaven, or me, 

If we no more than God, permit the snake 

To hurt the heel he hisses at, but shoots 

No sting through flesh untainted? Were the world 
Full of base eyes and tongues, ears quick to catch 
Evil, and lips more swift to speed it, how 

Should this make vile what were not? You it is, 

My lord it is who wrongs me, to require 

Revenge for that which if it need revenge 

None ever can wash out; but if it need 

None, being an emptier thing than air, the wrong 
Were done of him that held it worth revenge.” 

* * .* .* * * * 


Faliero: * Girl, who put 80 great a heart in thee?” 

Duchess : * The man who hath shown me honor all 
my life, Faliero. 

Fatiero: ** None of him shal] learnit more.” 

Duchess: “ Sir, all men shall that ever hear of him. 

So noble, and nobler therefore than were he 

Who had held it needful on so vile a wrong 

‘To set some seal of honor by revenge.” 

Faliero: “Of me thou say est not this. Iam notthe 
man.” 

Duchess: *“‘If God give ear to prayer, thou shalt be.” 

But the Doge falls in with the views of 

certain Venetians already ripe for conspi- 

racy, and consents to direct the plot. After 

it has been successfully carried out, Faliero 

is to be proclaimed sovereign Lord of Ven- 

ice. The Doge has some trouble with his 

nephew before he can bring him to join in 

the conspiracy, but at length one argument 

alone prevails with Bertuccio. As he owes 

everything to the bounty of the Doge, he 

gladly places his life at his service. 

Faliero: “Son, 

A poor man’s wrongs mine and all the world’s, 

Diverse and individual, many and one. 

Insufferable of long-suffering less than God's, 

Of ajl endurance unendurable else, 

Being come to flood and fallress now, the tide 

Is 1isen ia mine as in the sea’s own heart 

Totempest and to triumph. Not for naught 

Am I that wild wife’s bridegroom* oldand hoar, 

Not sapless yet nor soulless. Well she knows, 

And well the wind our brother, whence our sails 

Went swollen and strong toward Istria, that her 
head 

Might bow down bruised with battle, and yield up 

Its crested crown to Venice—well the world 

Knows ifthis gray-grown head and Jank right hend 

Were once unserviceable: and she, my wife, 

The sea it is that sends me comfort, son, 

Strength, and assurance of her sons and mine 

Thy brethren, here to stablish right for wrong, 

For treason truth, for thralldom iike as ours 

Freedom. But thou, so be it the wind and sun 

That reared thy limbs and lit thy veins with life 

Have blown and shone upon thee not for naught— 

If these have fed and fired thy spirit as mine 

With love, with faith that casts out fear, with Joy, 

With trust in truth and pride in trust—if thou 

Be theirs indeed as theirs am I, with me 

Shalt thou take part and with my sea-folk—aye, 

Make thine eyes wide and give God wondering 
thanks 

That grace like ours is given thee—thou shalt bear 

Part of our praise forever.” 

Bertuccio: “Praise or blame, 

And ruinous fall or radiant rise, for me 

With you shall be as one thing. I am yours. 

The man I am you made me, and may shape 

The man I shall be.” 


Allis prepared for striking the blow; and 
in a powerfully dramatic scenethe Doge is 
represented pacing one of the rooms of the 
palace, awaiting the signal for the execu- 
tion of the plot—vvz., the tolling of the bell 
of St. Mark’s. Heis strangely discomposed 
at the signal not being given. The plot,how- 
ever, has been revealed to one of the patri- 
cians by his servant, who, although con- 
cerned in it, was anxious to save his master 
in the general massacre. The result is that 
the conspirators are swiftly arrested, and 
Faliero’s suspense is brought to an unex- 
pected termination by the entrance of an 
officer with puards. They arrest him and 
bear him off to the Chamber of the Council 
of Ten, where he is tried by the Senators. 
The Doge’s bearing is calm and coura- 
geous. He goes to his doom as boldly and 
unconcernedly as he would go to a festival. 
His judges unanimously find him guilty,and 
he is sentenced to be beheaded. In lofty 
and indignant strains he condemns his 
judges for their tyranny, and predicts the 
time when Venice will arise and assert her 
freedom. Faliero’s final interview with the 
Duchess and Bertuccio is conceived in a 
very noble spirit, and the whole scene is 
instinct with feeling and dignity. This is 


* Referring to the Adriatic, which the Doge of 





the closing passage of the Doge’s address, 

delivered as he goes forth to execution: 

Faliero: “T have sinned, and die: if sin 

It be to strike too swift and wide a stroke 

At men undoomed of justice, though of truth 

Long since, and witness borne of wrong doing here, 

Doomed; and if death it be for one content, 

For one most tired with sight and sense of ill, 

To pass, and know no more of it, but sleep 

Where sleep takes heed of nothing. Ye that wake, 

Forget not, nor remember overmuch 

Of me that loved you, and was loved, or aught 

Of time’s past toil or comfort: what ye will 

Of what gives comfort yet, if aught there be, 

Keep still in heart, and naught that gives not: life 

Hath borne for me not bitter fruit alone, 

But sweet as love’s own honey: nor for you, 

What several ways ye walk soever, till 

Night fall about them, shall not life bring forth 

Comfort. And now, before the loud noon strike, 

Whose stroke for me sounds midnight, ere I die, 

Kiss me, Live thou, and love my Venice, boy, 

Not more than I, but wiselier: serve her not 

For thanksgiving of men, nor fear nor heed, 

Nor let it gnaw thine heart to win for wage 

Ingratitude: let them take heed and fear, 

Who pay thee with unthankfulness ; but thou, 

Seeing not for these thou fightest, but for them 

That have been, and that shal! be, sons and sires, 

Dead and unborn, men truer of heart than these, 

Be constant, and be gatistied to serve, 

And crave no more of any. Fare thee well. 

And thou, my wife apd child, all loves in one, 

Sweet life, sweet heart, fare ever well, and be 

Blest of God’s holier hand with happier love 

Than here bids blessing on thee. Hark! the guard 

Draws hither: noon is full: and where I go 

Ye may not follow. Be not faint of heart: 

[ go not as a base man goes to death; 

But great of hope : God cannot will that here 

Some day shall spring not freedom: nor perchance 

May we, long dead, not know it, who died of love 

For dreams that were, and truths that were not, 
(Come : 

Bring me but toward the landing whence my soul 

Sets sail, and bid God speed her forth to sea.” 

It will generally be felt, I think, that 
there is a certain grandeur in this valedic- 
tory speech; and, with regard to the trage- 
dy as a whole, it will be read with unusual 
pleasure by all admirers of Mr. Swinburne. 
In an age that is disfigured by so much 
that is trivial, and even worse, in literature, 
we can surely gratefully receive such an 
earnest of the devotion of one of our popu- 
lar poets to the higher drama. I hope that 
Mr. Swinburne may long continue to give 
such work to the world. 

cei Se a ee 
A COMPANION TO THE REVISED 
OLD TESTAMENT.* 


Tose who remember the unsatisfactory, 
unscholarly, and childish, didactic character 
of the companion to the Revised New 
Testament, which was only saved from the 
paper mill by the demand for some work of 
the sort, and by Dr. Schaff’s valuable 
supplement, may bave looked with some 
anxious foreboding for the issuing of a 
companion to the Revised Old Testament. 
Certainly the scholars felt much relieved 
when they learned that a work was prepar- 
ing by the Rev. T. W. Chambers, whose 
fitness for the task, both as a biblical 
scholar and as a literary expert, was known 
to all. 

The book appeared simultaneously with 
the complete Revised Edition of the Bible, 
and proves as eminent a success as that to 
the New Testament was (except in the 
market, like unsavory meat in a famine) a 
failure. In comparison with that com- 
panion to the Old Testament, which ap- 
peared shortly after the publication of the 
Companion to the New, the contrast is still 
stronger. In the first place, the style of 
address to the reader is frank, manly, 
gentlemanly, and self-commending; with 
nota trace of the condescending, assum- 
ing tone of the works just mentioned. Its 
character as a literary production is like- 
wise high. It is written in clear, neat, 
chaste language and fitly chosen words, 
and is attractive to the common sense. 
Nowhere is the reader annoyed by declama- 
tion and expansiveness over points of com- 
mon information to the slighting of things 
more needful. For its style and tone alone 
the book is one worth writing and reading ; 
though, of course, the detailed information 
is of such a nature that no one could ex- 
pect to swim through it like a romance. 

The preface is a candid statement of the 
position of the Revised Old Testament with 
reference to its adoption or rejection; sound, 
and using no clap-trap; and not looking 
for the adoption of the Revised Bible into 
common use by the present adult genera- 
tion. If adopted at all, a result for which 
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all must hope who consider it a success, he 
believes that it will follow in the natural 
course of events, while the coming genera- 
tion will grow up with the knowledge that 
there are two Revisions, and that they are 
at liberty to choose between them. He 
looks for study and discussion as the means 
of bringing ont the excellencies of the new 
work; and he asserts, correctly, that it has 
a right to claim a candid and dispassionate 
consideration. He does not neglect the 
opportunity to speak gratefully and grace- 
fully of the companionship of his fellow- 
revisers, and the happy hours spent in the 
labor of revision. 

After the prefatory matter, the need of a 
revision is discussed, ably, stating the gen- 
eral facts about the revisions lately started 
or completed in other countries, the gen- 
eral matter of conscience in the business of 
contemplating a revision, and the special 
needs in the case of our Common Version. 
Perhaps his list of obsolete words, used as 
an argument, is a little strained; for quite 
a number of the words included are in com- 
mon, though perhaps not universal, use in 
the same signification. His list of aknowl- 
edged errors in our Common Version is but 
a sample, and might have been greatly en- 
larged, and probably would have been 
but for the pastoral tact of the author. 


The chapter on the method of the re- 
vision treats of matters that are now histor- 
ical, except that its illuscrations are drawn 
from Old Testament instances, and, there- 
fore, fresh; while the whole is told in a 
new and tasteful way. The chapter on the 
text of the Old Testament defends the re- 
visers in their close adherence to the Mas- 
soretic text, as against those who would in- 
troduce renderings from ancient para- 
phrases or versions; and perhaps contains 
as much light on the criticism of the Mas- 
soretic text from its manuscripts as the or- 
dinary reader cares tor; while a thorough 
treatment would have required a liberal use 
of Hebrew type, which is now avoided. 
The subsequent chapters treat of changes 
made by the revisers in the Pentateuch, the 
Historical Books, the Poetical Books, and 
the Prophetica! Books; and then of the 
American Appendix, and theimportance of 
the Old Testament, closing with sketches 
of the Old Testament revisers. The changes 
noted follow the biblical order, and need no 
index. 

The changes given are not a complete 
list, but very numerous examples, classing 
them informally where convenient, but 
generally giving the reasons for each 
change noted, in a terse and lucid manner; 
showing pretty fully, also, the greatness of 
the task of rendering, or revising a body 
of such variety of literature as the differ- 
ent books of the Old Testament. Now and 
then Homer nods; as on p. 81, where it is 
stated that ‘* Reuben is charged with being 
not ‘unstable,’ but, as the original word 
means, ‘ boiling over’”; which in the Re- 
vised Bible itself proves to be not so. ‘* Un- 
stable” isin the text, and ‘boiling over” 
is putin the margin. But the matter of 
the changes is very well done, and will ren- 
der the book extremely valuable, not only 
for those who need such general or special 
information about the Revised Old Testa- 
ment as they will not get by actual com- 
parison withthe Authorized, but for the 
close student as well. Ita chief value, how- 
ever, is in the line of its purpose; to show 
the great body of intelligent Bible-lovers 
the general scope and character of the new 
version. 

About fifty pages are devoted to the 
American Appendix; and very neat and 
proper pages they are. Besides such obvi- 
ous faults as the New Testament revisers 
cried out against in their appendix of 1881, 
the Old Testament has still many more 
needless archaisms, some of which are now 
either bad grammar or logical absurdities, 
which Moses still has to endure because of 
the hardness of heart of the generation in 
England. The veil has not been taken 
away from his face nearly as much as the 
hearts or minds of the laity of this genera- 
tion demand. The retention of ‘“ the 
Lord” for ‘* Jehovah,” is another tribute to 
past superstition, which the Americans de- 
plore; against which Dr. Chambers’s argu- 
ments seem as conclusive as they are rey- 
erent and plain. 

The press has so teemed with examples 





of matters changed, discussed, preferred, 


and 80 on, in cornection with the Revision, 
that it seems best to refrain from sampling 
Dr. Chambers’s instances. It is better to 
send the reader to the book at once. The 
chapter on the importance of the Old Tes- 
tament is the only portion of the book that 
smacks of the pulpit (though other portions 
have a flavor of the pastorate); but, con- 
sidered as a sermon, it has the proper ele- 
ments, and is exactly in its place, besides 
reminding us of truths which it is fashion- 
able in some quarters to forget or ignore. 
The final chapter, on the Old Testament 
Revisers, is fuller in some respects than 
any of the other numerous sketches, being 
drawn from Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘Companion to 
the Greek Testament,” with further details 
of personal history obtained by the author. 
The whole book is a finished affair, and 
quite all that could be wished within its 
compass. 


— 
——_ 


Ir we rightly understand the Rev. George 

Zabriskie Gray, Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 

logical School at Cambridge, Mass,, in his in- 

teresting treatise on Husband and Wife; or, the 

Theory of Marriage and its Consequences 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), his position is that 

marriage has a physical basis in the relation of 

the sexes which is sanctioned by Scripture and 

by the custom of Christian nations; that it is 

not a copartnership of two agreeing to live to- 

gether in reciprocal relations with the possi- 
bility of divided authority, but a solid unit, in 

which the wife ‘enters into the flesh” of the 
husband by her union with him and becomes a 
me mber with him for a head, so that the mar- 
ried state is a “ unity, with the unity in the man, 

He takes the woman to be part of bim, and 
they are one flesh because she becomes flesh of 
his flesh.” This is courageous at all events. If 
it comes to be talked of outside of strictly 
theological circles it will raise an edifying breeze 
around Dr, Gray, if it did not give him the 
distinction of being a better abused man 
than the distinguished Rector of Trinity in 
this city. Speaking for ourselves, we are 
not able to decide what is meant by 
a wife *‘ entering into the flesh of the husband” ; 
we have supposed the scriptural ‘‘one flesh” to 
be figurative ; but Dr. Gray is dealing with cold 
definitions, and in this sense he seeme to have 
taken a refuge in a figure, and we lose him there, 
The best we cam make of his view is that the 
man is not made for the woman, but the woman 
for the man ; that his physical constitution draws 
her to him, makes bim the dominant element in 
the union, and that a new compound personality 
ensues which is not represented by a compound 
will, nor by a compromise will, nor by a possibly 
divided will, but by the man, This is very much 
the canon law view of the matter, and that of 
the common law. Stripped of its metaphorical 
mysticism, Dr, Gray’s view seems to settle down 
on to this venerable basis, and then it is open to 
several objections, one of which is that the rule 
of Nature may neither be as definite nor as 
narrow a8 he assumes, and another, that he does 
not take into account the large amount of in- 
fluence that social convention, social law, 
and social right have in the case, Matches 
may or may not be made in Heaven; but 
marriage is a social affair, It rests on Nature. 
It has a divine sanction ; but, so far as human 
society is concerned, it is simply a modus vivendi 
for men and women in human society, the very 
best that can be devised, and one that is sup- 
ported by the law of God and by the indications 
of Nature; but as such, as a modus vivendi, a 
way for men and women to get on together in the 
freedom of social relations, the supreme inter- 
ests of society have a good deal more to do with 
it than Dr. Gray provides for, His theory leads 
him to dissent from the canon law on the ques- 
tion whether a man may marry his deceasd 
wife’s sister. On his theory of the subsumption 
of the wife into the man she is taken out of her 
family, and ler sister remains wholly of an alien 
blood to her husband ; so that in the case of the 
wife’s death her sister would not stand within 
the prohibited degrees of relationship, and 
might properly be taken to wife. On the nar- 
row line of Dr. Gray’s reasoning, this follows log- 
ically enough ;* but here again he has overlooked 
the social consideration that has been pressed in 
England and elsewhere in behalf of the prohibi- 
tion—that to allow the wife’s sister to be her pos- 
sible successor would destroy the freedom of her 
relations in the family, where she should, on all 
grounds, be both intimate and free, and where 
that freedom and intimacy are enough of an ob- 
ject to be purchased at the cost of the prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Dr, 
Gray’s other point, regarding divorce—that it is 
the right of the man alone and not of the 
woman—is strong and weak in the same way; 
strong on his narrow line of theory, and weak 
when the rights and interests of society are 
brought into view. What would become of it in 
collision with the modern theory of personal 
rights we need not inquire, 
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questions for the moment uppermost in the 
public mind. Professor Sumner, President 
Walker, and Professor Loughlin, open with « 
symposium on the demonetization of silver. The 
most lively article of the number is Gail Hamil- 
ton’s characteristic fulmination on ** Prohibition 
in Politics.” The Catholic World for June 
keeps up the defenge of the ‘‘ Freedom of Wor- 
ship Bill” in the temperate and courteous terms 
which Dr. R. H. Clarke alone can use; but 
none the less the defense of what has been, and 
wi!l continue to be, the most exasperating piece 
of legislation which demagogues have invented 
to destroy good feeling between the members of 
opposing churches. The number is rich and full. 
———Rhode’s Journal of Banking for the cur- 
rent month is at hand.—--—We have at hand 
also the current number of The Sanitarian, with, 
among other things, four good papers on the all- 
important question of sewerage. ——— The South- 
ern Presbyterian Review for the quarter has 
reached us with the following table of contents: 
** Modern Homiletics,” ** Hydrophilism,” by the 
Rev. Jas, A. Waddell; ‘* The Foreign Evangelist 
Again, as Viewed by one in the Foreign Field,” 
by the Rev. John Boyle; ‘* Evolution and The- 
ology,” by the Rev. J. Wm, Flinn” ; ‘ Religious 
Education of the Colored People of the South,” 
by Col. J. T. L. Preston; “Am I Free? Con- 
sidered,” by the Rev. A. Kh. Cocke; ‘* The Third 
Revision of the Directory of Worship,” and 
reviews of recent publications.— The Bapkisi 
Quarterly Keview, late of Cincinnati, will here- 
after be published in this city, under the editor- 
ship of Dy. R, 8, MacArthur and Mr. H. C, 
Vedder. Mr. Vedder has gained a reputation as 
the writer of scholarly articlesin the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, and other reviews, and Dr. MacArthur is 
not only a popular preacher, but also a student 
anda man of practical judgment on current 
questions. 





....We continue much pleased with the later 
numbers of the Handbooks for Bible Classes and 
Private Students, edited by the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
The numbers now before us are the commen- 
taries on the Acts and on Mark, by Professor 
Thomas M. Lindsay, and A Commentary on the 
Shorter Catechism, by Kev. Alexander Whyte. 
It may be doubted whether there is among in- 
spired compositions any which, for usefulness 
and grandeur of contents and diction, will rank 
above the Assembly's Catechism. Its value in 
the formation and training of Christian charac- 
ter cannot easily be overrated. Its brief and 
sententious form makes it eminently a work to 
be annotated and commented on. Dr. Whyte 
has done this work with great prudence and 
sufficient fullness. His manual may not im- 
properly be styled a plain system of practical 
divinity. The catechism supplies a kind of 
chain to hold the parts together in systematic 
development. The study of this manual would 
be the best postible work for a pastor’s class, 
The commentary is conservative in tone without 
being illiberal. (T. & T. Clark: New York, 
Beribner & Welford.)———The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges, under the 
general editorial direction of the Rev. J. J. 
8. Perowne, Dean of Peterborough, is another 
thoroughly-done piece of work for English 
readers, It is a symposium, in which each editor 
ia left largely to himself, to present his own view 
of the book in hand at his own responsibility. 
All purely scholarly and critical matter is omitted ; 
but for practical purposes the introductions 
aud prolegomena omit nothing which would be 
missed, The plan of the work is one that leaves 
it open to receive light from all quarters, and to 
profit by the fruits of free and independent 
scholarship. (Scribner & Welford.)——-—Vol. 
VI of The International Revision Commentary, 
edited by Professor Schaff, on the basis of the 
Revision of 1881, is The Hpisile to the Romans, 
by Prof. M. B. Riddle, of the Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary. (Charies Scribner's Sons.) This 
commentary is in size convenient to be carried 
in the pocket, and is done with the neatness and 
thoroughness which is expected of Professor 
Riddle. Itis adapted to the requirements of 
English readers and for Bible classes and 
teachers. Another really excellent Sunday- 
school help deserves mention in this connec- 
tion—The Young Teacher, An Elementary 
Manual of Sunday-school Instruction, by Wil- 
liam H. Groser, B. 8c. (London.) This manual 
is prepared under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Committee, by an author 
experienced in Sunday-school work and writing. 
It is brief, pertinent, and suggestive. (Cong. 
Sunday-school Publishing Society.) 


...-No. 8, in Vol I, of the Papers of the 
“American Historical Association” contains a 
full and carefully worked up paper on a very 
important subject not hitherto examined on the 
History and Management of Land Grants for 
Education in the Northwest Territory (Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin). This 
treatise was originally a thesis for a degree in 
the University of Michigan, by George W. 
Knight, Ph.D An abstract of it was read be- 
fore the Historical Association at Saratoga, last 
September. It discusses first the Federal legis- 
lation on the subject, and then the state legisla- 
tion and management of the Federal grants, 





The conclusion is the discouraging one of a gen- 
eral failure to realize the utmost benefit from 
these grants. Six causes for these failures are 
given: Undue haste to sell; careless legisla- 
tion and the Jack of restriction in the legisla- 
ture; failure to guard and invest properly the 
proceeds of the land sales ; popular indifference 
to the subject; special legislation and the 
fraudulent diversion of the funds to other pur- 
poses. The review of this very important sub- 
ject shows a marked difference between the large 
and liberal policy of the Federal and State govern- 
ments in bestowing, and the bad administration 
of the endowments in the states. The country 
shows up badly in both. There is nothing to 
its credit in a liberality which filled the pockets 
of jobbers and knaves, The critical and alarm- 
ing fact is that, in the essential matter of admin- 
istration, the American governments broke 
down in the care of these trusts. Rascality and 
easy-going political morality have had more to 
do with the failure than anything else. The 
story is much the same from all the states con- 
cerned, and indicates general cause. At all 
events the serious point to be considered in the 
case is that, in as sacred a matter as trust funds 
committed to the Northwestern States for the 
education of their own children, there has been 
agencral malfeasance in their administration. 
The facts and figures may all be found in No. 3, 
Vol. I, of the ‘‘ American Historical Association 
Papers.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


...-The Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, publish, 
in excellent form, a volume of Collected Essays 
in Political and Social Science, by William Gra- 
ham Sumner, Professor of Political and Social 
Science in Yale College. This collection con- 
tains some of the closest and most effective 
writing done in this country on Bimetalism, 
Wages, The Theory and Practice of Elections, 
Civil Service Reform and Protective Taxes. The 
paper on the College Question we cannot dis- 
cuss here beyond the bare remark that it 
raises a standard of actual results which works 
very much against the radical theorics of the 
paper. If the study of Greek is to stand or fall 
on the test of actual results proved in the use of 
it asa means of education there will not be 
much ground left for Professor Sumner to stand 
on, though he may still have much to say on the 
question whether Greek has been taught in the 
best method. As to antiquated methods of study 
and the notion that a training which turned out 
men as recently as thirty years ago but will not 
do it now, we are tempted to apply to it some 
of Professor Sumner’s energetic phrases. Polit- 
ical economy in Mr. Sumner’s hands is anything 
but Carlyle’s *‘dismal science.” He is cool 
enough intellectually, but he gets hot in the 
chase, and is rather more fond of running down 
his antagonist than of analyzing his errors. 
These papersare addressed to the people, and are 
full of telling points to influence public opinion. 
We quote an example from ‘‘The Argument 
against Protective Taxes” (p. 70): 

‘“‘ Having stripped off this humbug from the issue, 
as stated by the protectionists, we may come back 
to the scornful camp plaint that we are discussing the 
question on a low level. We were told that we 
ought to debate it as a great question of status of 
the population, etc., and we have found that this 
was al] rhetoric and fustian,except the effect of the 
tariff to lower the status of the population, It fol- 
lows, then, that we were right to debate it as a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents only. There is nothing 
else init. A wants protection; that is, he wants 
B’s money. B does not want to jet him have it. A 
talks sentiment and metaphysics finely, and, after 
all, all there is in it is that he wants B’s money. A 
does not otherwise show much interest in sentiment 
and patriotism and metaphysical goods generally. 
He never goes to Washington to lobby for education, 
or scientific research, or geographical exploration, 
or for any philanthropic scheme, unless there is a 
chance in it for him to get B’s money. He is then 
moved to scorn at B’s sordid Jove of money, and he 
goes to hear a lecture on ‘ materialiam’ to gratify his 
wounded feelings because B will not give up his 
money. The matter is all stated from A’s stand- 
point, Wesee him all the time, For him to want 
B’s money is patriotic. It is ‘developing our re- 
sources.’ Itis noble. For Bto want to keep the 
same money is mean. I insist upon the matter be- 
ing stated in the most crass and vulgar way, just 
because that is all there is of it when the humbug is 
all eliminated. The student of history then recog- 
nizes a very old friend. The robber-barons, Kobin 
Hood, Dick Turpin, and others, have had the same 
opinion of the nobility of wanting other people’s 
money, and of the meanness of the ‘trader’ or 
laborer who did not want to lose his earnings.” 


.. +» The Meistersohaft System is a short, prac- 
tical method of acquiring fluency in the use of 
modern languages, which is carried out in a 
series of manuals, of which those for the 
study of French, German, and Italian lie 
betore us. The method adopted cannot 
be said to be original, though in its re- 
versal of that which has of late been most 
practiced in common, popular systems, it has the 
fresh appearance of an original. Instead of 
commencing with the simplest elements, it 
makes its start with the most complex. Taking 
a complex idiomatic sentence for its foundation 
lesson, it proceeds as closely as possible in the 
method of Nature, with exercises contrived to 
familiarize the mind with the forms in which 








the language runs, and the ear with ita cadences 





and tones. Great pains are taken to select 
the words and idioms most in use, and to stamp 
them by frequent repetition upon the mind, the 
ear, and the tongue, so that they will come at need, 
with little or no effort of memory to recall them. 
In other words, the general plan of the Meister- 
schaft System is to bring the whole matter as rap- 
idly as possible to the automatic stage, and to eet 
up an automatic apparatus of speech, which at the 
least call shall go of itself in the spontaneous and 
easy method of natural speech. On the whole, 
no better system for learning to speak a lan- 
guage has been devised. The practica) examples 
and lessons, which carry the gist of the method 
in them, seem to be well invented. (Meisterschaft 
Publishing Co., Boston.) 


...-Professor Beers has followed up his Life 
of the Poet Willis in the ‘American Men of 
Letters,” with a judicious selection from the 
Prose Writings of Nathaniel Parker Willis 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), with an effective in- 
troduction on Mr. Willis as a prose writer. The 
selections are made with the view not only of 
presenting Mr. Willis at his best, but of bringing 
out the range and variety of his talent. No 
one who ever knew Mr. Willis needs be told how 
largely reminiscence entered into his work, and 
how much hi# thoughts revolved on a pivot in 
himself. Professor Beers has given examples of 
work of which this cannot be said ; but it isan 
open question whether Mr, Willis was ever more 
fully incommand of his genius than when at 
work on such papers as ‘*A Dinner at Lady 
Blessington’s,” ‘‘A Breakfast with Charles 
Lamb,” ‘A Week at Gordon Castle,” etc. 
Willis’s prose has now passed so much out of 
mind, and yet has a flavor so much its own 
and so definitely American, that this not over- 
large volume of selections will come upon the 
reading public with the freshness of a literary 
surprise. 


....The Rev. Thomas Cooper is an octoge- 
narian emeritus of the United Methodist Free 
Church of England. He has been more or less 
prolific with his pen, and now publishes a mis- 
cellaneous collection of Thoughts at Fourscore 
and Earlier, which he properly designates ** A 
Medley.” (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) 
The papers are written in a sunny, fatherly 
tone, with much reminiscence and genial con- 
trast of now with then. The papers on practi- 
cal religion are done in an admirable spirit, 
with great fullness of experimental conviction 
and acquaintance with men, especially in higher 
grades of the working classes, for use among 
whom the book may be highly commended. The 
political economy of the volume is of the kind 
that turns on ethical principles rather than on 
economic data. 


....We have little tosay of the Lifeof William 
Taylor, D.P., Bishop of Africa, by the Rev. E, 
Davies, of the “ Saints’ Retreat,” Reading, Mass. 
(Holiness Book Concern: Reading), except that 
Dr. Taylor is a worthy, energetic missionary 
Bishop, whose work commends itself on its own 
merits, and is not put in any better light by Mr. 
Davies exhibiting the claim of a direct divine 
inspiration to authorize it. Mr. Davies puts 
himself and his book outside the circle of criti- 
cism by telling us that the whole work is the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and it certainly 
is not for us to enter upon any criticism of the 
Holy Spirit. 


....Musical, faultless, and imaginative enough 
to make them promising, are the Verses of a 
Collegian, the “collegian” being, a8 we sup- 
pose, Edward G. Gerstlé. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) There are not enough of them to an- 
nounce a poet nor to indicate a poetic vocation ; 
and they have that ripeness of form which 
makes us suspect that the muse which inspired 
them has already developed his wings.——-- The 
Lovers’ Rosary is a delightful collection of de- 
lightful sayings about books and their uses, 
(John Alden.) 


....The United Brethren have a model man- 
ual in the Handbook of the United Brethren in 
Christ, prepared by E. L. Shuey, A.M., of Otter- 
bein University, and published by the United 
Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio. It 
gives a sketch of the history of these churches, 
of their government, of the work they are doing, 
together with their confession, and doctrinal 
belief and general statistical tables. The man- 
ual before us is neatly and substantially bound 
in Turkey. 


...-The editor of the Christian Standard, 
Mr. Isaac Everett, A. M., proposes to publish in 
book form a series of practical biblical studies 
and meditations, which have from time to time 
appeared in his journal. The first volume, 
Evenings with the Bible, Old Testament Studies, 
has just made its appearance, in octavo form, 
from the press of the Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati. 


....The commentary on The Revelation of St. 
John the Divine, Self-Interpreted,by the Rev.Sam- 
uel Fuller, D.D., of the Berkeley Divinity School 
(Thomas Whittaker), is considerably more con- 
fused and perplexed than the original, excepting 
the anti-Papal character of the book, on which 
point it shines out clearer than the Apocalypse 
itself. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


M. JuLes Cuaretiz, the popular French 
Feuilletonist, prefers largish sheets of green let- 
ter-paper for literary purposes. 


...-Mr. F. Anstey (Guthrie) has written a 
sketch, ** The Tinted Venus ; A Farcial Romance,” 
which D, Appleton & Co. will soon publish. 


-.--Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Maud 
Howe are returning from their duties at New 
Orleans, and will pass their Summer at Newport, 





..--Among the literary people who have come 
back from their wintering in Europe, we note 
the names of Miss Susan Hale, Mr. and Mrs, 
Ernest Longfellow and Mr. Nathan Appleton. 


-... The Chautauquan for June begins a series 
of timely articles on **American Museums.” 
Clarence Cook is preparing them—a guaranty 
of their value. He begins his papers with the 
Boston Museum, 


...-The death of the admired Italian littera- 
teur, Count Terenzio Mamiana, has been mourned 
since last Friday. His career united the elements 
of a literary, patriotic and philosophic one. He 
presided over the General Council of Instruction 
in Rome, and edited a journal there until his 
decease. 


...-The last completed story by the late Rey. 
William M. Baker, author of “His Majesty My- 
self,” etc., is a tale of Texan hfe, dealing with 
two brothers who choose different employments, 
indicated by the title, “ Sheep or Silver.” It will 
be published serially in St. Nicholas, beginning 
with the next number of that periodical. 


....Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in prepara- 
tion for immediate issue an American version 
of ‘The Book of Psalms.” ‘This will be pub- 
lished in a volume by itself, and will also be in- 
corporated in anew edition of their Revised 
New Testament, thus again attaining the old- 
fashioned combination of 


“Testament and 
Psalms,” so dear to many. 


--+-The romance of the youth of Victor Hugo 
was his passionate attachment to Adéle Foucher, 
the young daughter of a neighbor. Her father 
disapproved of the match, and would not give 
hera dowry, and at the same time the young 
Hugo was cut off with a shilling at home. They 
decided to wait, and, each remaining true, were 
married when he was twenty and she eighteen, 
on a capital of $150. 


.-.-It is announced that the Carlyle Society, 
of London, proposes to put a memorial tablet 
and medallion portrait in marble on the Cheyne 
Row house occupied so long by the author, the 
expense, $150, to be divided between English 
and American subscribers. Any persons desir- 
ing to contribute are requested to forward their 
gifts to Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., of Bos- 
ton, or *“*C. Oscar Gridley, Esq., 9 Duke St., 
London, 8. E.” 


-..-Anson D, F, Randolph & Co. will publish 
immediately the Lectures delivered in St. 
George’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis, on the 
Sunday evenings in Lent, 1885, which attracted 
great attention at the time of their delivery. 
The various lecturers represented the Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal (North and 
South), Congregational, and Lutheran Churches. 
Dr. Fulton, the rector of St. George’s, writes an 
Introduction en “ Christian Unity.” 


...»The Hon, R. R. Hinman, the author of the 
“puritan Settlers of Connecticut,” died in Hart- 
ford in 1868, atan advanced age. He put his 
many historical and genealogical manuscripts in 
the custody of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, Boston. The same are 
now being systematically examined, so that they 
may become more accessible to students of local 
and family history. They are fullof value, and 
contain much information that is unpublished. 


....Mr. W. 8. Gottsberger, in defense of 
his translator of German novels, Mrs, Clara 
Bell, has printed a letter from Dr. Ebers, in 
regard to the English version of his novel, 
“Serapis,” by Mrs. Bell. Dr. Ebers says: 

*“ Accept my thanks for the many copies of your 
handsome edition of the translation of ‘Serapis.’ I 
have read it and am well pleased with it. DifMicult 
passages, such as the scene where Constantine 
destroys the image, the sermon of Eusebius, the 
race, etc., are not only well interpreted, but are re- 
produced poetically.” 


. . In Mr. Lowell’s admirable speech on 8, T. 
Coleridge, lately delivered, the followiog passage 
was especially admired for truth and clearness 
of statement : 


“ Coleridge’s words have the unashamed naked- 
ness of Scripture, of the Eden of diction ere the 
voluble serpent had entered it. This felicity of 
speech in Coleri‘ge’s best verse is more remarkable 
because it was an acquisition. His earlier poems 
are apt to be targid, and in his prose there is too 
often a languor of profuseness, and there are pages 
where he seems to be talking to himself and not to 
us, as I have heard a guide do in tortuous caverns 
of the catacombs when he was doubtfal if he had 
not lost his way. But . . . when he is well in- 
spired (asin his best poetry he commonly is), he 
gives us the very quintessence of perception, the 
clearly crystallized precipitation of all that is most 
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precious in the ferment of impression after a)\ the 
impertinent and obtrusive particulars have evapor- 
ated from the memory.” 


..German scholars are noted for their lon- 
gevity. Among the professors at the universi- 
ties there are at the present time no fewer than 
157 between the ages of 70 and 90, of whom 122 
still deliver lectures, seven of these being be- 
tween 85 and 89. The oldest on the list, and the 
“noblest Roman of them all,” is the veteran 
Von Ranke, now in his ninetieth year. Elue- 
nich, of Breslau, is only 39 days younger. 
Among the privat docenten—i. e., those whe have 
received the privilege of delivering lectures, and 
teach without compensation, in the expectation 
of some day receiving an appointment to a pro- 
fessorship — there are quite a number who 
are already over 60 years old. Of these old 
teachers one of the most prominent is Dr. 
Fleischer, the great Arabic, Turkish, and Per- 
sian scholar, of Leipzig. On the 19th of next 
October it will be. fifty years since he has occu- 
pied his present chair, and his pupils intend to 
celebrate this golden jubilee ina becoming man- 
ner. His former pupils have been appealed to 
for contributions for this purpose, and in all 
probability a marble bust of the famous teacher 
and a stipendium will be the outcome of this 
movement, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of 
America, met in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati on May 21st, with 538 
of the 577 commissioners in their places at 
the opening session. Since then the num- 
ber has increased so as to leave few Pres- 
byteries without a full representation. 
There is an unusual interest manifested in 
the deliberations by the people of Cincin- 
nati, and the church has been crowded to 
its utmost capacity at each session. It will 
seat in the pews over nine hundred, and, 
with the additional chairs used, two hun- 
dred more. The ‘‘Odeon,”, a large hall, 
has been repeatedly suggested; but its lo- 
cation is not central, and the noise of the 
musical college in the same building would 
interfere materially with the work of the 
Assembly, so that as the First Church is 
the largest in the city, no relief can be ex- 
pected unless at the popular meetings, when 
the halls will be used, as these meetings are 
held in the evening. 

George P. Hays, D.D., of Colorado, the 
retiring moderator, preached the opening 
sermon from the texts Is. li, 1, and Rom. 
i, 14: ‘* Look unto the rock whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye 
are digged.” ‘‘lam debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to the 
wise and to the unwise.” It was an argu- 
ment for more aggressive missionary work 
both in the home and fereign field. 

A number of candidates for the modera- 
torship were presented to the Assembly, 
but only two, Charles E. Dickey, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, and Elijah R. Craven, D.D., 
of Newark, N. J., received any number of 
votes. Out of 538 votes cast, Dr. Craven 
received 302, and Dr. Dickey 210, The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered in the evening, Dr. George P. Hays 
presiding. On the second day the standing 
committees were appointed, and reports 
from special committees received. The 
first of these was that nothing had been 
done toward raising money for the statue 
of John Calvin, to be erected in the city of 
Washington, D. C. The committee was 
continued, and a large number of gentle- 
men were added. Among these were Drs. 
William Paxton, T. L. Cuyler, R. D. Hitch- 
cock, H. J. Van Dyke, Jr., C. E. Dickey, 
Thomas E. Skinner, and 8. J. McPherson. 

The committee appointed to inquire into 
the general moral character of the members 
of the colored churches in the Presbytery 
of Atlanta, and as to the method of that 
Preebytery in dealing with cases of im- 
morality, reported strongly in favor of 
these churches. Sins such as drunkenness 
and theft had been committed; the 
Presbytery ha | disciplined them, but never 
dealing harshly, and always with good re- 
sults. 

The question of life insurance for minis- 
ters in connection with the work of the 
Board of Relief was reported on, with tbe 
recommendation that a retiring fund be 
raised by the payment of five dollars per 
annum by each church, and that this fund 
be for the benefit of those ministers who 
have been in official service for at least 
twenty-five years. 

Judge C. D. Drake, of the Court of 
Claims, Washington, D. C., offered a reso- 
lution in which he affirmed “ that it is the 
deliberate and decided judgment of this 
Assembly, that the Roman Catholic Church 
has essentially apostatized from the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore 
cannot be recognized as a Christian Church; 
and as we do not recognize it as a portion 
of the visible Church of Christ, we cannot 
consistently view its priesthood as other 
than a usurpation of the sacred functions 
of the ministry, its ordinances as unscrip- 
tural, and its baptism as totally invalid.” 
This was supported in a long specch, in 
which the position taken by Professor Pat- 
ton, in the Presbyterian Review, was 
strongly opposed. It was impossible for 
the Moderator to repreas applause during 
the delivery of the address, and at the 
close of it several members claimed the 
fioor at once. The discussion, however, 
had scarcely begun when a motion to 
“table temporarily,” was carried. This 





was done in view of the fact that a judicial 
case was to come up later, in which the 
same question was involved, and it was 
considered unfair to open the question un- 
til the report on that case had been ren- 
dered. 

The committee on Missionary Periodicals 
reported that ovt of sixty-seven presby- 
teries, forty-four were in favor of consol- 
idating the Foreign Missionary, the 
Home Missionary and the Record. The 
committee consider consolidation prac- 
ticable, and recommended that the matter 
be sent again to the presbyteries. Nearly 
the whole of the second afternoon was oc- 
cupied in the discussion of the report on 
the Board of Publication. A thorough ex- 
amination of the publishing department of 
the Board has been made during the last 
year, and the committee reported that the 
business is generally well managed, but 
suggested some improvement in details of 
the department. For want of time the 
missionary department was not fully exam- 
ined, and the report was recommitted, after 
a resolution had been offered directing the 
Board to open a depository in this city 
above Fourteenth Street, which leaves the 
matter precisely where it was before. In 
the evening a popular meeting in the in- 
terest of Sabbath-schools was held, at 
which Dr. G. P. Hays, presided, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by J. A. Worden, 
D.D., and W. P. Breed, D.D.,and others. 

On the third day, additional rules of 
order were adopted, which will facilitate 
the work of the Assembly in the future. 
Congratulatory telegrams were sent to the 
Southern and Cumberland Assemblies, 
sitting at Houston, Texas, and Bentonville, 
Arkansas. 

The report on ministerial relief was pre 
sented, from which it appeared that, be- 
sides those in the Ministers’ Home at Perth 
Amboy, there are 204 ministers, 279 wid- 
ows, and 23 families, including more than 
2,000 persons, dependent upon the Board 
for aid. The Board has received this year 
more than at any previous time, but the 
num ber recommended for assistance has so 
largely increased that the amount paid to 
each beneficiary has been necessarily re- 
duced 25 per cent. The contributions for the 
year amounted to $82,664.06, the income 
from the permanent fund to $15,199.50, 
and boxes of clothing received were valued 
at $5,882.14, making the total income for 
the year $103,745.19. 

The judicial committee reported upon a 
case appealed from the Synod of New York, 
touching the question of Roman Catholic 
baptism. An applicant for membership, 
who had been baptized in a Roman Catho- 
lic church, was required to be rebaptized 
before being admitted to the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Supper. One of the session 
complained to the Presbytery, which did 
not entertain the complaint. It was ap- 
pealed to the Synod, with the same result, 
and, upon the appeal coming to the As- 
sembly, the committee recommended that, 
as former deliverances of the Assembly 
left the matter with the session to decide, 
the appeal and complaint be not enter- 
tained. It was unanimously adopted. 


ee —_ 


Tue Nineteenth General Conference of the 
United Brethren in Christ, met in Fostoria, 
Ohio, May 14th. Forty-seven conferences were 
represented by 121 delegates, The five 
bishops are members ez-officio. ‘The ad- 
dress of the Board of Bishops was read 
by Bishop Glosbrenner. The statistics report 
168,573 members, 1,347 traveling preachers 
and 920 local preachers. There are 2,454 houses 
of worship and 436 parsonages, the total value 
of church buildings and parsonages being $3,- 
603,251. These figures show an encouraging 
growth in the last four years. The amount col- 
lected for all church purposes in 1884, was $842,- 
470.04. The educational statistics report one the- 
ological seminary, ten colleges and ten acade- 
mies, seminaries and schools of a higher grade, 
The buildings and grounds are valued at $372, - 
500; the amount of their endowment is $302,- 
443.67; the number of teachers 128; number of 
students for the year 1884—'85, 2,088. The sub- 
ject which commanded the greatest interest was 
the attitude of the Church regarding secret 
societies, Membership in such organizations is 
prohibited by the constitution. For sixteen years 
a discussion has been going on regarding this 
prohibition, and there has been much bitterness 
and strife. The party favoring a more liberal 
policy has been gaining strength till now it is 
in the ascendency. But the constitution is prac- 





tically beyond the reach of amendment as a 
change can be made only at the request of two- 
thirds of the members of the Church, an impos- 
sible condition. The Jiberal party has for many 
years claimed that the constitution is invalid, 
because it was the creation of a single general 
conference, and never submitted to the people. 
The bishops in their address recommended that 
the Conference determine whether the whole sub- 
ject is not yet in their Lands, and that, if they 
sha)] determine that it is still under their con- 
trol, they shall ** transfer the whole Subject from 
the realm of constitutiona] law to the field of 
legislative enactment, which would be to expunge 
the whole question from the constitution.” 
There wasa violent protest from the radical anti- 
secrecy element, and the proposed action was de- 
clared to be revolutionary. Of the five bishops 
only one dissented from the recommendations. 
A special committee was appointed to consider 
the matter, and, after an exciting debate, con- 
tinued through two or three days, it was voted 
to appoint a commission to prepare a revised 
constitution, and to submit the same to the vote 
of the Church. The regulations regarding 
secret societies were also modified. This action 
is considered a triumph for the liberal element 
in the Church. 


....The predestination controversy in the Lu- 
theran Church is constantly assuming larger 
proportiens. A congregation in Columbus, 
Wis., asked the theological faculty of the Uni 
versity of Rostock for an “ Opinion” on the 
vexed question, and their answer has managed 
to transplant the debate to Germany. The Ros- 
tock Opinion has called forth not only an answer 
from an American Lutheran professor, but also 
from some of the friends of the Missouri Synod 
in Germany. A member of the faculty, Dr. 
Dieckhoff. a man of sharp dogmatical acumen, 
has published a defense of their position in 
teaching, with the traditions of the Church, a 
predestination ‘fin view of faith,” and con- 
demning an election “unto faith.” In France, 
too, the matter seems to be stirring up trouble 
among the comparatively few Lutherans in 
that country, and a pamphlet was recently pub- 
lished in that country on the disputed subject. 
But those who g? with the Missouri party in 
teaching a predestination “unto faith” are 
few and far between. Professor Luthardt, of 
Leipzig, the leader of the conservative Luther- 
ans in Germany, has, in his influential Allgm. 
Luth. Kirchenzeitung, of late taken a most de- 
cisive stand against the Missouri Synod’s 
views, and in this he has followed the example 
of Professor Zickler, of Griefswald, one of the 
most prolific and learned writers in the theolog- 
ical circles of the Fatherland. In America the 
controversy is in statu quo, except in the Nor- 
wegian Synod, where some congregations are 
demanding that the faculty at Christiania be 
asked for an ‘*Opinion” on the subject. The 
synodical meeting in June will probably bend or 
break the controversy in this body. 


...- Lhe deed has been recorded by which Mrs, 
A. T. Stewart conveys to the corporation of the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, the cathedral edi- 
fice with the Bishop’s house and St. Paul’s school 
at Garden City, Long Island. The property is 
valued at over $2,000,000. The whole amount 


of land granted is a trifle under thirty-eight 


acres. The mausoleum in the crypt of the Ca- 
thedral is to be preserved with its contents in 
its present form, with free access to and control 
thereof forever by Mrs. Stewart or her repre- 
sentatives. At the consecration of the edifice, 
Mrs. Stewart will formally place the paper con- 
veying the bequest of the property and its en- 
dowment, $15,000 a year in perpetuity, on the 
altar table of the Cathedral. It is whispered 
that leading Episcopalians are dissatisfied with 


the status of the matter as they consider the en- : 


dowment too smal]. They say that if it was 
never intended to establish a more liberal en- 
dowment, only such an edifice and attending 
institution should have been erected as $15,000 
would maintain. If the Cathedral had been 
located in New York or Brooklyn there would be 
no question about supporting it. 


...-Under an oldlaw which has not been en- 
forced, Dr. A. J. Gordon, of the Clarendon St. 
Baptist Church, Boston, and several other per- 
sous, including a Hallelujah lass of the Salvation 
Army, were fined ten dollars each for preaching 
on Boston Common on Sunday, tbe 17th, without 
a special permit todoso, The Judge said that 
the ordinance was primarily not for the restraint 
of cases of this sort, but the law must apply 
to all. It was passed to prevent violent and evil 
harangues. If any one desires peaceably to hold 
such meetings, he can obtain permission to do 
so from the proper committee of the city coun- 
cil. The accused purpose to contest the mat- 
ter, as they consider that the city ordinance in- 
terferes with religious rights and is unconstitu- 
tional. 


....The International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, at Atlanta, of 
which we made mention last week, was closed 
with special services in'the various churches on 
Sunday. The total number of delegates in at- 
tendance was 842. The meetings were attended 





with very great religious interest. One result 
of the convention will probably be the erection 
of a new building for the Atlanta Association, 
Already there are subscriptions amounting to 
$40,000, and it is expected that nearly double 
that sum will be raised. It was voted that the 
next convention be held in San Francisco, 


....-The Edinburgh University Students’ Holi- 
day Mission, a series of evangelistic services 
held by young men during the Spring vacation, 
is reported as highly successful. Meetings have 
been held in all parts of Scotland, even as far 
north as John O’Groat’s. One Sunday night 
Professor Drummond and seven students ad- 
dressed a crowded gathering in the large circus 
at Greenock. Their earnest addresses made a 
profound impression on the vast audience, 
which was composed entirely ofmen. Professor 
Drummond has also been holding services in 
Liverpool. 


....The thirty-fifth anniversary of the National 
Temperance League, England, was held May 

th in Exter Hall. The Bishop of London pre- 
sided, and the Rev. Newman Hall, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, and Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., were 
among the speakers, The report stated that 
temperance work had been carried on in the 
army and navy, both at home and abroad, and 
encouraging reports had been received from 
Egypt, South Africa, India, Gibraltar, Malta, St. 
Helena, and other stations. The receipts of the 
League amounted to little over $24,000. 


.-..A statistical Year Book of the religious 
status of Hungary has just made its appearance. 
The Roman Catholics in that country are repre- 
sented in 20 dioceses, by about 4,000 ecclesiastics 
of various kinds, and 709,784 pupiley in the 
schools; the Greek Catholic Church has six 
bishoprics, about 3,000 ecclesiastics and 152,457 
scholars ; the Oriental or Orthodox Greek Church 
has 8 bishoprics, about 2,000 ecclesiastics, and 
198,631 scholars ; the Unitarians have one bishop, 
116 pastors, and 2,953 pupils. 


...-The eighty-first annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was held May 
6th, in Exeter Hall, Lord Shaftesbury presiding. 
The total income for the past year was £253,766 ; 
the expenditure for the year amounting to 
£231,006. The issues for the year had been 
4,161,032 of Bibles, Testaments, and portions, 
bringing the total issues from the commence- 
ment of the society to 104,196,965. In nine 
months 955,000 copies of the Penny Testament 
were disposed of, 


....The Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church (Scotland) met in Edinburgh, Moday, 
May 4th. Dr. J. L. Aikman, of Glasgow, was 
elected moderator. The number of church- 
members is 179,891, an increase over last year of 
1,696. The yearly average of students entering 
the theological school is 36, which is beyond the 
necessities of the church, as only about twenty 
ministers are annually ordained, 


....The Revised Version of the Old Testament 
has met with a sale fully equal to the expecta- 
tions of the agents. The University Presses 
issue six editions of the whole Bible in different 
styles, varying in price from $1.00 for that 
in small type and cloth binding, to $52.50 for 
that in five volumes, with morocco binding. 
Three or four American reprints are announced. 


.---The New York University, by the unani- 
mous request of the graduating class in the 
Department of Arts and Science, and by the 
unanimous vote of the faculty, revives, this year, 
the excellent American college custom of a 
baccalaureate sermon by the presiding officer. 
It will be given by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
chancellor ad interim. 


....-The Church Missionary Society, England, 
held its annual meeting in Exeter Hall. The re- 
ceipts for the year were £231,541. The general 
expenditure was £207,283, besides payments from 


r special funds, This is the largest and the most 


influential society in the world, which has for its 
object the promotion of missionary work. 


....The cable announces the death of Profes- 
sor Schenkel, of Heidelberg, at the age of sev- 
enty-two. He studied at Basle under De Wette 
and Hagenbach, succeeding the former as pro- 
fessor of theology. He has written many wel!- 
known works, and was one of the few remaining 
champions of the older rationalism. 


...-The statistics for the past year of the 
United Presbyterian Church in this country con- 
tain the following figures: Pastors and stated 
supplies, 519; congregatiuns, 868; members, 
88,871; contributions for all objects, $955,248 ; 
average per member, $11.58; average salary of 
pastors, $925. 


....The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Religious Tract Society was held in Exeter Hall, 
London, It has publications in 172 languages. 
Last year’s business in trade and grants was 
over one million dollars. The expenditure in 
missionary work was over $230,000. 


....At the recent meeting at Aberdeen of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, the chief 
topic of discussion was the proposed union with 
the churches of the Evangelical Union or “ Mor- 
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risonians.” Resolutions favoring such union 
were agreed to unanimously. 


....The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Southern States, met at Houston, 
Texas, May 21st. About 140 commissioners 
were assembled. The Rev. R. H. Raymond, of 
Alabama, was elected moderator. 


. Some discussion has been aroused in Bap- 
tist circles by the ordination to the ministry of 
Miss Frances E, Townsley, at Fairfield, Nebraska. 
She has been laboring as an evaugelist for eleven 
years. 








° 2 
Missions, 

Ir is not without interest we hear what M. 
Pélagand, who has been making a “ scientific 
trip” through Syria under the direction of the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, has to 
say concerning the Protestant missions in the 
Orient. In the Nouvelle Revue he reports as 
follows: 

“It is difficult to form an adequate conception of 
the work which the Protestant mission societies are 
accomplishing in the East, and of the large sums of 
money which are spent for this purpose. In Syria 
scarcely a village can be found where there is not a 
Protestant school; even in the most remote valleys 
of the Hermon I have found such schools. I speak 
not of Hasheiad or Raseya, which are comparatively 
important places, but rather of such localities as 
Medjel-es-chan, a dismal village in the Ceserts of 
Trachonitis, where I found a school with a pretty 
native female teacher, who also aided me in findiug 
valuable fossils, In Beirdt a German hospital 
works hand in hand with the American University, 
which, with the practical sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations, is teaching the natives all the sciences, and 
especially is training excellent physicians, The 
French colony in Beirat has been making sport of 
the Arabic doctors, but this only goes to show our 
traditional superficiality. For all of these young 
medical men, after having completed their course, 
scatter over the country, and constitute just so 
many agents for the English language, English in- 
stitutions, and even for English politics. Ali this will, 
some day, bring forth its fruits. We were aston- 
ished at the magnificent arrangements, the large 
collections for the study of the natural sciences, 
their fine chemical laboratories; in short, over the 
whole outfit of the schoo},.” 





..A “General Evangelical Protestant Mis- 
sionary Union ” has been constituted in Weimar, 
of which the Grand Duke Karl Alexander of 
Saxe Weimar has been made protector. In ac- 
cepting this office, the Grand Duke said: *‘ Im- 
pelled by the living sense of my Christian duty 
to contribute my part to the spread of the pure 
Gospel over all the world ; seized with the mag- 
nitude of the thought of giving the highest cul- 
ture of Christendom to the civilized heathen 
and with faithful adherence to the exercise of 
religion, the ideal good of all, as the tradition of 
my house, I accept the trust.” Pastor Spinner, 
of Switzerland, is to be sent out as the first mis- 
sionary of the society, to Japan. He was to 
leave his home about Easter, to spend a short 
time in England for the purpose of perfecting 
himself in the English language and of putting 
himself in communication, in the interest of bis 
work, with Max Miiller. At Calcutta he would 
seek the acquaintance of members of the 
Brahmo Somaj and ar:ange for points to which 
future missionaries of the society may be sent, 
and would establish bimself at Tokio in the 
Fall, 


..The Finnish Missions in Oramboland, 
South Africa, reported in the middle of 1884, 
thirty-six baptized converts and two hundred 
pupils. Their Sunday services were attended by 
from two hundred to five hundred persons, 
King Cambonde, ‘*a poor old heathen, given 
over to drink,” died in December, 1883. His 
successor, Jitana, is favorable to the mission. 
No men were sacrificed, as was required by the 
old “customs,” on his accession, and he has 
declined to participate in other abominations. 
Seven brethren are now laboring on three sta- 
tions. A hymn book and Liturgy have just 
been printed. 


-+..-The Berlin Women’s Union for the Chris- 
tian Instruction of the female sex in the East, 
which sends unmarried women as teachers into 
the heathen world, was founded in 1842 in the 
house of Frau Minister Eichhorn, avd has been 


since 1881 under the direction of Frau General 
Yon Déring, born Countess Dohna. 


- Senior Schwarz, who has been for four- 
teen years at the head of the Leipzig Society's 
Mission in India, and who has for forty-one 
years been engaged without any interruption in 
the work of India, has been compelled, on ac- 
count of his eyes, to leave his post of duty. He 
isa veritable veteran in the field. 


--About one year ago a society was organ- 
ized j in France for the evangelization of Algiers 
and Tunis, and good progress already is re- 
Ported, About six thousand francs have been 
eatbered and this sufficed to maintain an evan- 


gelist in Tunis, one in Oran, and a catechetical 
teacher in Constantine. 


--The French Basuto Mission in Africa, 
which some Roman Catholic journals have 
—— extinct, numbered, according to its last 


4,424 communicants, 1,180 catech 
me 2180 scholars. The Bee of tin embers 


its 
nearly doubled in less then ten years. 





Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A pispatcH from Clark’s Crossing says: 
‘* Middleton hada pow wow with Chiefs Berdy 
and O’Kemiss on the 23d. Both expressed their 
loyalty, and said they believed the rebellion was 
atancnd. Emissaries of Poundmaker, the Indian 
Chief who fought Otter at Battleford, arrived at 
Prince Albert on the 24th to confer with General 
Middleton with reference to Poundmaker’s de 
sire to get terms of peace. General Middleton's 
only answer to them was that Poundmaker must 
make unconditional surrender. The emissaries 
say that Poundmaker will not do this, and, if he 
cannot make terms, will never give in. If Gen- 
eral Middleton will make no terms, Poundmaker, 
they say, will go on the war-path and fight to 
the last. The people here hope that the Gov- 
ernment will intercede with General Middleton 
and get him to make terms of peace, as they are 
anxious to put a stop to any chance of an Indian 
uprising. General Middleton has left here with 
troops for Battleford, where Poundmakcr is en- 
camped. If he has an engagement with him, it 
is likely to be the last of the rebellion. The 
French Canadians say that Riel must not be 
hanged, and their chief organ, La Canadien, 
of Quebec, is out ina strong article favoring 
magnanimous treatment of the vanquished, and 
a searching investigation to ascertain their 
grievances. 


..On the 23d inst. an attempt was made to 
wreck the Montreal express, which leaves the 
Grand Central Station in this city at eleven 
o'clock at night, at Highlands, New York, 
a small station five miles north of Peeks- 
kill. When within about fifty feet of the ob- 
struction, the engineer saw it, and at the same 
time saw four men run up the embankment. He 
had just time to shout to the fireman to jump, 
to apply the air brakes, and jump himself, when 
the train struck a barricade of ties that had been 
piled acrors the track, ‘The engine rose over 
the barricade, ran twenty feet along the edge of 
the track, and then dived, point first, into the 
swamp and went in up to the cab windows, with 
all the wheels spinning. The tender and two 
baggage cars followed the engine over the edge 
of the track, but, fortunately, the coupling-pin 
broke between the baggage car and the first pass- 
enger coach and left the rest of the train on the 
track. No lives were lost. The railroad company 
has offered a reward of $500 for the arrest of 
the wreckers, 


..The building known as the Sullivan 
Building, in West Sixth 8t., Cincinnati, was 
burned on May 21st. The building was un- 
provided with fire escapes, so that persons em- 
ployed in it were compelled to jump out of the 
windows to save their lives, as the stairs were 
old and ricketty. In the building were fifty 
people, who were employed bya printing com 
pany. Thirty escaped uninjured, and fifteen 
were killed. Many of them were young girls, 
who were forced by the heat and smoke to jump 
out of the fifth story windows. The telegraph 
wires greatly impeded the use of the fire depart- 
ment’s ladders, The fire originated from a 
bottle of benzine which a boy wascarrying. He 
stumbled in a dark passage where a light was, 
and the benzine was set on fire. 


.-The steamship *‘ City of Berlin,” of the 
Inman Line, on the night of May 19th, when ap- 
proaching the banks of Newfoundland, ran into 
an iceberg. The weather was very thick, a 
dense fog obscuring everything a short distance 
from the vessel, The ship was going along 
slowly when suddenly a mass of ice was seen 
ahead, The engines were at once reversed, but 
before the course of the vessel could be checked 
she struck the ice. The bowsprit was broken 
short off, and the iron sides of the steamer were 
ripped up fora distance of about fifteen feet. 
Had the ship been going at her usual rate, she 
would have been struck amidships and would 
have been foundered. Many tons of ice were 
loosened by the shock, and fell through the 
forecastle deck into the hold. The “ City of Ber- 
lin” had on board nearly 1,400 passengers. 


. .Ex-Secretary Frederick T. Frelinghuysen 
died at his residence in Newark, N. J., on the 
20th, after a lingering illness. He was born in 
Somerset County, N. J., in 1817, of Dutch origin. 
He was one of the delegates from New Jersey in 
the Republican Convention at Chicago, which 
nominated Lincoln» in 1860. Inthesame year he 
was appointed Attorney General for New Jersey, 
In 1866 he filled the unexpired term of William 
Wright in the United States Senate, caused by 
the latter’s death. General Grant nominated 
him minister to Great Britain in 1870, und the 
Senate confirmed the appointment, but Mr. 
Frelinghuysen declined the mission. In 1881 he 
was appointed Secretary of State by President 
Arthur. 


.- The Apache Indians of Arizona are on the 
war path. They have burned several ranch 
houses along the Blue River. The settlers had 
not been notified of the outbreak, and many 
doubtless have been killed. Captain Overton 





writes; ‘‘ The Indians are now at Devil’s Park, 


twenty miles from Alma, I will 60-operate with 
the citizens of Alma, The Indians were heading 
for Warm Springs, and will probably go by 
Cook's Cafion trail.” 


--On Saturday afternoon the Broadway 
Surface Raiiway, of which Jacob Sharp is Presi- 
dcnt, began to lay street car tracks on Broad- 
way, beginning at Fourteenth Street, the gen- 
eral term of the Supreme Court having denied 
a motion for a stay of proceedings in the rail- 
way coinpany’s case. 


FOREIGN. ; 


. Victor Hugo died at his home in Paris at 
1: 30 o'clock on the afternoon of May 22d. When 
his death was regarded as certain to take place 
within a few hours, Cardinal Guibert, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, sent specially to Victor Hugo’s 
residence, offering to visit him and administer 
spiritual aid and the rites of the Catholic Church. 
M. Lockroy, the poet’s son-in-law, who was in 
attendance at the death-bed when the Cardinal’s 
proffer came, replied for M. Hugo, declining with 
thanks the Archbishop's tender, and saying fer 
the dying man: “ Victor Hugo is expecting 
death ; but he does not desire the services of a 
priest.” A storm was raging when Victor 
Hugo died. The news of his death was an- 
nounced to the assembled crowd by Victorien 
Sardou. The dying man lay in a trance for 
some hours before the end. He awoke suddenly, 
raised his head, gazed at his family and friends 
standing around the bed, and sank back life- 
less. His last words were: “ Adieu Jeanne, 
adieu,” addressed to his favorite grand-daugh- 
ter. His body was embalmed and conveyed to 
the Arc de Triomphe on Sunday, where it will 
remain, lying in state for three days. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted $4,000 to defray the 
funeral expenses. M. de Laforge moved that the 
Pantheon be -secularized in order that Victor 
Hugo might be buried there. The motion was 
referred to a committee and the Chamber ad- 
journed until the 26th as a mark of respect to 
the dead poet. The funeral will take place on 
next Friday. The official deputation appointed 
by the Academy to attend the funeral will con- 
sist of the last four members elected. These 
are MM. Pailleron, Mazade, Coppée and De 
Lesseps. The poet bequeathed $10,000 to the 
poor, and expressed in his will a belief in God. 


.. Russia demands that Zulfikar and Mar- 
uchak be considered as in Russian territory. 
The Ameer has hitherto considered the posses- 
sion of these places of vital importance in main- 
taining the integrity of his dominions, In the 
House of Lords the Earl of Kimberley has denied 
that Russia demanded to have an agent at Cabul 
or required England not to interfere with the 
affairsof Afghanistan, *‘ Nothing is yet settled,” 
said Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, 
‘in regard to arbitration between England and 
Russia, nor has it been absolutely settled who 
shall be the arbitrator.” In the House of Com- 
mons, the Marquis of Hartington, Secretary for 
War, in reply to a question by Sir Stafford North. 
cote, stated that it was not thought by the Gov- 
ernment desirable to give the reasons for the 
detention of the Guards at Alexandria. The 
Cabinet have decided that the overtime night 
work in the Royal Arsenal, which had been 
relinquished pending the diplomatic negotia- 
tions, be resumed, especially in the laLoratory and 
foundry for the manufacture of small arms, 
ammunition, shot and shell. Orders have also 
been given to expedite the armanent and man- 
ning of several ocean steamers both at home 
and abroad as auxiliaries to the royal navy. 
The Admiralty has telegraphed orders to Ports- 
mouth to prepare the man->f-war ‘* Cormorant” 
for sea as rapidly as possible, and to expedite 
work on the ironclads ‘“ Sultan,” ‘Rupert, ” 
‘* Devastation,” and “* Polyphemus,” prepara- 
tory to their joining the fleet. Russia is con- 
structing batteries at all strategie points along 
the Gulf of Finland, Large orders have been 


issued for gun carriages. It is reported that 
the Czar has resumed war councils. 


..-May 24th was the anniversary of the fall 
of the Commune in Paris, and the Communists 
attempted to hold a demonstration at the tombs 
of their comrades in Pére-la-~-Chaise Cemetery. 
The police ordered the Communists to sur- 
render their red flag. The latter refused. 
Fighting ensued. The police drew their swords, 
and drove the rabble against a heap of stones. 
The rioters used the stones as miasiles, and one 
of the policemen was knocked senseless, and an- 
other’s jaw was broken, The Republican Guards, 
with fixed bayonets, charged the mob, wounding 
, several in the foremost rank, one fatally. Sev- 
eral reporters were arrested, but were afterward 


released. One anarchist received five saber cuts, 
and others were fearfully gashed. The police 
were unusually severe, showing no quarter. 
The scene resembled an outbreak of a revolution, 


until a late hour. Knots of Com- 
munists gathered at various places, and vowed 
vengeance on the police and the Government, 
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VICTOR HUGO. 

Tue life of Victor Hugo wus within two 
years coeval with the certury, and closely 
representative of it. 

Born at Besangon in 1802, of a Royalist 
mother, and with a Napoleonist General for 
his father, he owed his first success to Louis 
XVIII, whose annual pension of 1,000f. he 
was willing toenjoy. Under Louis Philippe 
made a peer of the realm, in 1848 he was 
just Republican enough to enter the Corps 
Legislatif, where his associations were not 
with Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, but 
with Lamartine. 

Ths coup d’état, which in time made Na- 
poleon Lil Emperor, made Hugo a Kadical. 
When the crime of the coup d’état was re- 
dressed at Sedan, and France returned to 
the Republic, Hugo had taken a long step 
beyond the rest, aud when he represented 
Paris in the Assembly at Bordeaux, was 
little short of a communist. When, some 
nine years ago, he began his brief career in 
the senate, he was far too radical to rest 
content in that body. Though he fled in 
disgust and despair from the commune, and 
was unable to give his hand t»> the social- 
ist, the immense honors lavished on him in 
life and now proposed in his death are a 
recognition on the part of a nation whose 
heart is more than half where his was, of 
his deep and irrepressible sympathy with 
the motive of socialism, and the principle 
that lies at the bottom of communism. 

In these transformations of political 
opinion, as well as in the absence from the 
motive which urged him on of settled con- 
viction or definable principle, he is both 
the product and the type of the age and 
pre-eminently of France. 

The secret of his career is to be sought 
in the fact that he was by nature not a 
statesman but a poet, though a poet born 
with that peculiar touch of the nineteenth 
century in him which drew him with an 
irresistible force to make his inspiration 





Down to the deepest core, and from his 
first childhood, he was a poet, but a poet 
who could not detach himself from his 
social and political relations. Nor was he 
able to think or feel or act about 
these matters, in any way but that most 
natural to him, which was to fall 
back for motive and law on the impulse of 
his own nature—a method which proved 
irregular, capricious and inconsistent, but 
which, if it brought him to the verge of 
fatal error, enabled him to find at the brink 
grand opportunities for the assertion of the 
noblest things in him, and which, in the 
end, was sure to bring into play the modi- 
fying and countervailing elements of an 
essentially true and gentle nature. 

The same irregularity appears in his lit- 
erary history and in his works. The great 
victory he won against the pedantic clas- 
sicists did not leave France enriched with 
anything from him that can be viewed as a 
model of style or as likely to stand by the 
side, for example, of Faust. His poetry, 
which will continue to surprise the reader 
with its variety of form and subject, with 
tender harmonies, with incomparable lyrics 
and idyls and with bursts of epic grandeur, 
will also occasionally svartle him with 
something like the famous blare of trum- 
pets which in Berlioz’s Requiem seem all 
too few to express the passion of the man. 
More frequently than is pleasant and more 
frequently than can be made consistent 
with rationality we are reminded of the 
time-honored opinion that the poet is ever 
mad. 

There was a strong touch of this, com- 
bined with an equally characteristic want 
of the sense of humor, in his appeal to the 
Germans after Sedan to unite with France 
in something like an international or con- 
tinental republic. With some exceptions, 
like the Notre Dame de Paris and Les Mis- 
erables, this quality, whatever we callit, lies 
dangerously near in his prose, especially 
after Napoleon le petit had thrown him into 
that uncontrolled excitement which effaced 
his power so effectually in parliamentary 
debate. 

Success came slowly to him, and in a way 
which endeared him to the peo, le. Even 
his noble descent and his aristucratic posi- 
tion as once a peer of the realm, did not chill 
the enthusiasm of the populace, who will 
not see in his great wealth one reason the 
less for bringing their garlands to his grave ; 
for his riches were earned, honorably 
earned, and right royally shared with the 
poor. They began, too, to flow in on him 
while the courtly world closed their doors 
on him and hissed his dramas from the 
stage. 

Yet victory came to him over these people 
too. He lived to see Hernani greeted by 
all Paris, and to know the full extent of 
the great triumph he had won, If no man 
ever encountered greater or more frequent 
defeats, no man ever died in the glow of 
wider and more brilliant triumph. 

His domestic life was founded on the basis 
of love and wedlock. While France was 
falling into revolt against marriage, and 
breaking away from purity in literature by 
giving loose reins to that love of Gallic salt 
which has always been too strong in French- 
men, his life set them an example and his 
pen remained heroically chaste. The red 
blood of health and purity never flowed 
stronger in the veins of the Saxonrace than 
in his, and there is nothing more beautiful 
in what he has left than his allusions to 
childhood. 
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THE “ POST” AND THE CHURCHES. 


WE have been curious to see what 7'he 
Evening Post would do about its unfortu- 
nate statements concerning workingmen 
and the churches. It took a position for 
the support of which it apparently had not 
a single ascertained fact to offer. This was 
seven or eight weeks ago, and it has had 
time to hunt widely for proof. What it 
has found we will presently describe. 

Let us first recall and restate its charges. 
It said that the ‘‘ line of severance between 
our American Protestant Churches and 
the working classes has become sharply 
marked”; that ‘‘ workingmen have little to 
do with organized Christianity”; and that 
there is a ‘‘ growing alienation of wage- 
workers from the churches.” ‘These state- 








and his genius tell on human society, 


appear absurd to those who know anything 
at all of our Protestant Churches. Every- 
body knows that, outside the cities, the 
membership of the churches is chiefly 
made up of the working classes, who, 
therefore, constitute the bulk of communi- 
cants in the whole country. To say that 
‘* workingmen have little to do with organ- 
ized Christianity” is to speak ignorantly 
and recklessly. The Post now seems in- 
clined to limit its charges to cities. 

Our readers know that we gathered up 
the testimony of one hundred Protestant 
pastors in this city, as to the truth of the 
Post's charges, analyzed it and published 
the results in several articles. The Post 
now says, imitating the movement of a 
certain crustacean, that while ‘ the aliena- 
tion between the working classes and the 
churches in this city has gone to great 
lengths” it is ‘‘ greatly exceeded by that in 
other cities, as Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago.” We do not intend to follow 
these unsupported assertions, it being evi- 
dent that the Post’s ‘ convictions ” are so 
“profound” that facts will not change 
them. 

Now what authority does the Poet give 
for the fresh statement that the ‘‘alienation 
between the working classes and the 
churches in this city has gone to great 
lengths”? None; absolutely none. It 
quotes a paragraph from an article by the 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler on ‘‘ Godless New 
York,” not the ‘* Godless " workingmen of 
New York, in which it is pointed out that 
in certain localities the church accommoda- 
tions are very inadequate. It says nota 
word about workingmen. Nobody disputes 
the fact that there are in all cities, and in 
some country places, populations neglected 
by the churches or neglecting the churches. 
But that goes a very short way to prove 
that ‘‘ workingmen have little to do with 
organized Christianity.” It is no proof at 
all in the face of the fact that the working- 
men are in all the churches in due propor- 
tion. And the assertion of the Post is not 
only wholly unsupported, it is contrary to 
the facts as shown by the pastors of the 
city. 

Our contemporary thus attempts to 
summarize the answers we received: 


“* Many of the pastors directly admit that they 

have ‘none,’ or ‘very few’ of the working- 
classes in their churches, Others do all they 
can to help out their friend, the editor, by 
stretching the definition of a workingman so as 
to include clerks and servant girls, and replying 
that they have ‘as many as could be expected’ 
of those classes, Still others boldly meet the 
case by affirming that it isan entire mistake to 
suppose that there are no workingmen in their 
churches, since they make it a rule to tolerate no 
distinction of classes, and they would gladly wel- 
come working people to their services if any 
would come.” 
When the Post made this summary, it had 
before it, or should have had before it, not 
only our editorial statement of the results, 
but the results themselves in the several 
articles we devoted to the analysis of the 
letters. The fact is that only one pastor 
reported that he had ‘ none”; seventeen 
stated that they had but ‘‘ few’; eighteen, 
that they had *‘ many,” or “a good num- 
ber”; and fifty-six, that from one-half to 
all their congregations were wage-workers. 
The summary given by the Post is not only 
untrue to the facts, but the last sentence is 
absolutely without foundation. The pas- 
tors all gave direct replies to the question, 
‘*What proportion of your congregation 
is composed of workingmen?” As to the 
definition of ‘‘ workingman,” the pastors 
interpreted the term with what light the 
Post itself gave. It used the words ** work- 
ingmen,” ‘‘ working classes,” and ‘‘ wage- 
workers,” which we quoted without de- 
fining inour circular. The pastors doubt- 
less supposed that ‘* wage-workers” meant 
workers for wages, and *‘ working classes” 
classes who work. 

As further evidence of our contemporary’s 
ability to deal with the facts in this case, 
we cite its false inference as to the ques- 
tions we asked the pastors (we stated the 
questions in our articles); its complaint 
that we did not, instead of asking the pas- 
tors, go to the poor quarters and count the 
number of and ‘observe the kind” of 
churches therein, as if the number and 
‘*kind of” churches were proof that the 
workingman has “‘little todo with organized 





ments, particularly the second, cannot but 


~ 


Christianity,” or as if he could not go to 


church off his own street; and its intima- 
tion that the answers from mission chapels 
must not be counted as proof that working- 
men are in the churches! 

A few days after the Post had delivered 
itselt in the manner just described, it found 
fresh ‘‘ proof,” in an address by Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn on the state of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Brooklyn, that ‘‘ working- 
men have little to do with organized Chris- 
tianity.” But the Bishop nowhere spoke 
of classes. He did point toward where 
there is ‘spiritual destitution.” In one 
case a part of a ward contained 450 
families ‘‘ without Bibles, or any other 
Christian reading.” The Post quotes this, 
but not the Bishop’s remark, in the next 
sentence, that ‘‘ these people are not of the 
poorest.” If it were admitted that the ma- 
jority, or all of them, are of the working 
classes, it still would not be proof that 
‘“« workingmen have little to do with organ- 
ized Christianity,” nor that there is a ‘“‘grow- 
ing alienation” among them. There never 
was a time when there were not such cases 
of spiritual destitution; nor was there ever a 
time when all the workingmen were in the 
churches. The Post evidently believes the 
contrary, and it seems to suppose that non- 
churchgoers and workingmen are one and 
the same. It jumps to the conclusion 
that ‘‘no more forcible presentation of 
the growing alienation between the 
churches and the working classes has ever 
been made than the confession of this emi- 
nent Bishop.” But this straw will not save 
the Post from drowning in the abyss of its 
‘* profound conviction.” 

The Post assumes an injured tone, as 
though its well-meant honesty had been 
mistaken for ‘* petty malice against Christi- 
anity.” We do not undertake to say what 
its motive may have been; but its language 
about the McAll Mission, and its persistent 
silence where justice and truth require 


proof or apology, bear their own evidence. 
piisuhodaccimcnasilihiacdais aie 


GENERAL LOGAN’S ELECTION. 


Tue contest in the Illinois legislature 
over the election of United States Senator 
from that state, which began on the 18th 
of last February, when the two houses first 
met for a vote by joint ballot, was ended 
last week by the re-election of General 
Logan. The legislature in both houses con- 
sisted of two hundred and four members, 
who were equally divided between the 
two political parties. The first ballot 
showed two hundred and two members 
present and voting, one Republican and one 
Democrat being absent; and at this ballot 
General Logan received one hundred and 
one votes, which were not sufficient to 
elect him. The death of a Republican 
member of the legislature, on the 26th of 
February, gave the Democrats a majority 
of one on joint ballot; but this did not se- 
cure their success, since the Republicans 
prevented a quorum by simply abstaining 
from voting until the vacancy was filled by 
a popular election. On the 20th of March, 
a Democratic member of the legislature 
died; and this made the parties equal again 
in numbers and continued the deadlock. 
On the 12th of April the Democrats lost 
another member by death, and the vacancy 
was filled by the election of a Republican 
in an overwhelming Democratic district; 
and this gave to the Republicans the 
requisite majority for General Logan, pro- 
vided that all the Republican members, 
being present, should cast their votes for 
him. 

Last week, after a fruitless struggle of 
some four months, and after the Democrats 
had done their best to avert the impending 
result, the necessary conditions for a Lo- 
gan victory were supplied, and he was 
elected by one hundred and three votes 
The two or three Republicans that have 
hitherto opposed his election wheeled into 
line, and, concluding no longer to misrep- 
resent the Republican sentiment of the 
state, voted for General Logan. He was, 
last Fall, before the people of Illinois as a 
candidate for Vice-President, and received 
837,000 votes against 312,000 cast for his 
Democratic opponent. There has never 
been a moment’s doubt that a majority of 
the people earnestly desired his re-election, 
and that the overwhelming majority of Il- 
linois Republicans preferred him to any 
other Republican in the state; and his 





friends in the legislature did just the right 
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thing in adhering to him from first to last 
throughout the entire contest, and in refus- 
ing to accept any other candidate. It was 
certain that if they could not elect him, they 
could not elect anybody. 

This is the third time that General Logan 
has been chosen to represent the State of 
linois in the Senate of the United States. 
His first election was in 1871; and, his 
term having expired on the 3d of March, 
1877, he was, two years afterward, elected 
as the successor of Senator Oglesby. He 
was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, 
Fortieth, and Forty-first Congresses. In 
the years 1852, 1853, 1854, and 1855, he 
was elected to the legislature of Illinois. 
He fought as a soldier in the Mexican War, 
and when the Rebellion broke out he en- 
tered the Union army as a colonel, and be- 
fore the close of the War he rose to the 
rank of Major-General. In all these posi- 
tions, as well as in private life, he has made 
for himself an eminently honorable record. 
He has the characteristics of a positive 
man, who is outspoken as to what he be- 
lieves, and fearlessly puts his convictions 
into practice. No one doubts the genuine- 
ness of his Republicanism, or that he may 
be trusted at all times and everywhere 
with the principles of the party. He is, 
withal, an able leader in his own party, 
and knows how to consolidate its strength 
for the attainment of practical ends. His 
experience in public life has largely added 
to his wisdom. fhe party in Illinois that 
kas triumphed in his election, is, in intel- 
lectual and moral qualities, far superior to 
the Democracy of that state. His election 
supplies an element of Republican strength 
in the Senate of the United States, which 
is specially important in view of the fact 
that the executive adminstration of the 
Government is, and, for four years to come, 
will be, in Democratic hands, and the 
House of Representatives will, for the next 
two years, be Democratic. 

We take pleasure in congratulating Gen- 
eral Logan, as well as the Republican 
Party of Illinois and the Nation, upon his 
success. The contest was a hard-fought 
battle, and for a time it looked as if it must 
end at lastin a drawn game. Republican 
persistence and good management have, 
however, carried the day, without dis- 
honor; and a state that is unquestionably 
Republican will not present the anomaly of 
being represented by a Democratic Senator. 





PROMISE AND COMMANDMENT. 


Norarne can be of more importance to a 
man than to have fixed principles. No 
man would think of doing business with 
any hope of success whose aim, principles, 
and methods were not well defined, fixed, 
and settled upon. The man who goes 
through life at hap-hazard is never a suc- 
cess at anything, and cannot be. This is 
equally true concerning the personal life. 
A life without definite aim as to character, 
and without fixed purposes and principles 
of living, can never come to any good. 
This is pre-eminently so with the Christian 
life. No professor of the faith of Christ, 
who has not a definite aim, and fixed pur- 
poses and principles to guide him, both in 
life and service, may ever hope either to 
come into experimental possession of the 
best joys of faith on earth, or to hear the 
‘well done, good and faithful servant,” 
from the lips of the Master in Heaven. 

The Lord has left us some very important 
principles, coupled with loving command- 
ments, to guide and help us in reaching 
and realizing all that is best and truest in 
the Christian life. The Sermon on the 
Mount contains the ideal Jaw of the Chris- 
tian life. It is for us to get the principles 
of that sermon thoroughly worked into our 
hearts. In that case, there will be no 
trouble in working out an ideal life 
and rendering ideal service. In Matthew 
vi, 81, we are told not to take 
anxious thought concerning the neces- 
saries of this life; for the Lord has as- 
sured us that we are much more the special 
objects of his providential love and care 
than the fowls of the air and the lilies of 
the field; and these are both fed and 
clothed. 

It is very evident, if our lives are cum- 
bered with anxieties about the things of 
this life, that we shall be hindered in seek- 











ing after the higher, spiritual things of life, 
and from giving ourselves to his service; 
for the reason that our minds will be dis- 
tracted with anxiety for temporal things, 
and occupied with fears for the morrow, 
which will leave us neither place nor time 
for spiritual things. or the free service of 
God. The question will arise in the minds 
of the anxious ones: ‘‘ How am [ to get rid 
of these anxieties connected with temporal 
things and the to-morrow?” The Master 
answers this by telling us, in Matthew vi, 
33, what we are to do. ‘‘Seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
At the same time he assures us that, if we 
are found so doing, ‘all these things,” on 
account of which we are so anxious, ‘shall 
be added unto us.” Ifwe would only keep 
the promise as fully before us as we do the 
command, we would be encouraged to 
launch out into the deep of this word, and, 
no doubt, enclose a great net full of bless- 
ings. There can be no doubt of the literal 
and full meaning of this saying of our 
Lord. Nor is there any doubt of the lack 
of faith and courage on the part of the 
great bulk of his professed disciples re- 
garding this commandment and promise. 

Supposing that some of our readers are 
really anxious to know and to do this com- 
mandment and prove this promise, we at- 
tempt to set its import before them. If a 
sinner should ask us how this promise com- 
mandment applied to him, we would say 
that the Kingdom of God, the object of 
search, is the salvation of his soul and the 
regeneration of his character, that this 
end is of the first importance to him, and 
that he ought to set himself about securing 
it before anything else. We would say to 
him that wealth and pleasure were not to 
be compared with salvation in importance, 
fora single moment; and that, therefore, 
as to time, this matter should also have the 
first place. ‘If the Lord be God, serve 
him,” and begin to serve him now, at once. 
No one doubts the soundness of this advice, 
or the practical correctness of this exegesis, 
as far as the sinner is concerned. Now let 
us apply this same rule of interpretation to 
ourselves as Christians. The Kingdom of 
God is the cause of God in the world. It 
is and ought to be of the first importance to 
us. We are his servants as well as his chil- 
dren. The great business of the Christian 
in this world is to spread the Gospel and 
contribute to the conversion of men by all 
that we are and have. The cause of Christ 
in this world demands the very first place 
among our aims in life. It is the aim of 
every Christian who has rightly appreciated 
his high calling. This is recognized so far 
as ministers are concerned; but this law of 
life is given for all his disciples—for laymen 
as well as ministers. It is the faithful ap- 
plicatign of this law to our lives that dis- 
tinguishes us in the sight of men from these 
who are not on the Lord’s side. To see a 
Christian scrambling with sinners for the 
things of this life, as an end, is to see one 
who has contradicted in his practice all 
that he has professed as to faith. More- 
over, it is to see one who is failing not only 
in duty, but also in his own best spiritual 
development. There can be no doubt that 
the man who has subordinated all his life 
and work to the spirit of this command- 
ment is the man who is most surely grow- 
ing in grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But no Christian will ever successfully 
carry out this commandment, or fully real- 
ize the abundance of the promise expressed 
and implied therein, unless he makes up his 
mind with prompt decision to set this end 
before him, not for a time, but for ali time. 
If there is not an absolute decision to con- 
secrate one’s self on this point, the life will 
drift on at hap-hazard so far as service is 
concerned. Moreover, it will require earn- 
estness of purpose to carry it out. The 
Christian life is not one of drudgery, but it 
is one that requires earnestness of purpose 
as well as decision. This characteristic is 
admirably expressed by the apostle when 
he says: ‘This one thing Ido.” “I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling.” And again: ‘‘I exercise myself 
unto godliness”; and ‘‘I keep my body 
under.” Or yet more perfectly by our 
Lord himself, when he declared to his 
parents, who sought him in the temple: 
““Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” Or to his disciples at the 





well at Sychar: ‘“‘I have meat to eat that 
ye know not of.” ‘‘ My meat isto do the 
will of him that sent me, and to finish his 
work.” 

Who is there among us who would be 
without care, who would be sure of all 
earthly need being supplied, who would 
grow the most surely and the most rapidly 
into the image of Christ, who would the 
most perfectly serve and honor him?—let 
him ‘‘ seek first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto him.” 
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FEMALE LAWYERS. 


Tre question whether women should be 
admitted to practice law in the courts of 
Oregon was recently considered by the Su- 
preme Court of that state, and, under the 
laws as now existing there, was answered 
in the negative. Similar decisions have, 
within a few years, been rendered in sev- 
eral other states. The general rule, under 
state authority, is to exelude women from 
the legal profession, simply because they 
are women, without any reference to their 
qualitications to practice law as a means of 
livelihood. Their sex has been deemed 
the decisive objection. The result is that 
the practice of law has been, and, with 
comparatively few exceptions, still is, the 
exclusive monopoly of the male sex in this 
country. This monopoly, in the absence 
of special statutes otherwise regulating the 
subject, is based on the common law of 
England, which has always been stern and 
rigid in excluding women from the Jegal 
profession. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, some 
years ago, refused to grant the application 
of Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the present learned 
and able editor of the Chicago Legal 
News, to practice.law in the courts of that 
state, basing the refusal solely on the fact 
that the applicant was a woman, and so 
construing the laws of that state as to ex- 
clude women from the bar. Mrs. Brad- 
well carried the case, by writ of error, to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
claiming that the decision was in violation 
of her rights as secured by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Feder&l Constitution; 
and, in Bradwell v. The State, 16 Wall, 180, 
the court passed judgment upon this speci- 
fic question. Mr. Justice Miller, in stat- 
ing the opinion of the court, took the 
ground that the power of a state to pre- 
scribe the qualifications for admission to 
the bar of its own courts is unaffected by 





the Fourteenth Amendment, and that the 


Supreme Court could not inquire into the 
reasonableness or propriety of the rules it 
may prescribe. The right to practice law 
in the courts of the state is not, as he said, 
one of those privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States which the 
states, by the amendment, are forbidden to 
abridge; and the question, as to state 
courts, was by the Federal Constitution left 
to be regulated by state authority. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
having so interpreted its second rule as to 
exclude women from the practice of law 
in that court, Congress, by the act of 
February 15th, 1879 (20 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
292), provided that ‘‘any woman who shall 
have been a member of the bar of the 
highest court of any state or territory, or 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia for the space of three years, and 
shall have maintained a good standing be- 
fore such court, and who shall be a person 
of good moral character, shall, on motion 
and the production of such record, be ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” The effect 
of this statute is to place women on an 
equal footing with men in respect to the 
right of practicing law before the supreme 
tribunal of the land, and thus to abolish 
all discrimination against the former on 
the mere ground of sex. The question of 
sex is wholly ignored, and the right of 
women to practice before that court made 
to depend on other and different considera- 
tions. 

And if this be a good rule in respect to 
the Supreme Court. of the United States, 
we confess ourselves unable to see why the 
rule would not be equally good in respect 
to any other court, whether State or Fed- 
eral. It is not at all probable that many 
women would actually enter upon the prac- 
tice of law asa profession if all had the 





right to do so. The number of female 
lawyers would not be so great as to involve 
any possible harm to human society or to 
the general order of existing arrangements 
in respect to the family. The qualifications, 
whether in the way of acquirements or 
character for admission to the bar, would 
undergo no change. It would still be at 
the option of clients to select their own 
legal counsel, and they would do so in the 
exercise of their best judgment with refer- 
ence to their own interests. Competency 
and ability in the profession would, as 
now, be the rule of success. The best 
lawyers, whether men or women, would 
command the largest business and reap the 
largest profits. Society would go on and 
the family would go on as they now do, 
with no disturbance in the relations of the 
sexes to each other, or in their feelings 
toward each other. Women would still 
be women with the distinctive peculiarities 
which Nature assigns to them, and the 
same would be true of men. 

The idea that some great evil is to be 
averted, or some great good is to be se- 
cured, by excluding women from the legal 
profession, is in our judgment the merest 
moonshine imaginable. To abolish the ex- 
clusion would be simply opening the pro- 
fession to both sexes on equal terms, and 
would thus destroy the monoply now so 
generally possessed by the male sex; and 
if the latter cannot stand such a competi- 
tion, then this fact is a good reason why 
the exclusion should be abolished, and just 
as many women as choose to do so, should, 
on equal terms with men, have the oppor- 
tunity of trying the fortunes of life in the 
practice of law. We do not believe in the 
theory which says to any woman that she 
shall not be a lawyer, or that she shall not 
be a physcian, any more than we do in the 
theory which says to her that she shall 
not be a merchant. We can see no good 
and sufficient reason why Mrs. Bradwell 
should not be permitted to practice law 
if she wishes to do so and can stand the 
necessary examination as to her knowl- 
edge of Jaw; and what is true in respect to 
her is equally true in respect to every 
woman. We would, in a word, break 
down the monoply of the male sex in re- 
gard to the practice of law, giving to both 
sexes an equal right, and then leave things 
to take care of themselves under natural 
forces. If female lawyers should prove a 
failure, then let them fail; but if, on the 
other hand, they should prove a success, 
we should have no objections. We be- 
lieve in giving women a chance to try 
their powers in this field so far as they 
wish to do so. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tux Presbyterian General Assembly has gone 
to the West this year, abandoning Saratoga for 
Cincinnati, It is in session in the First Church, 
where it met last Thursday. The election of 
Moderator, which occurred at the afternoon ses- 
sion, excited an unusual amount of feeling. The 
very unseemly discussions which have appeared 
recently in certain denominational papers (with 
charges of bargaining, and ambitious scheming, 
and the like) had prepared the way for such a 
demonstration as probably wes never witnessed 
ina Presbyterian Assembly in this generation. 
It is a new thing under the sun to have formal 
and zealous speeches in favor of one candidate 
and against another, after the style of political 
conventions. It is certainly a new thing for the 
final choice to be determined, as this largely was, 
by what may be termed partisan predilection, 
The opposition to Dr. Dickey, which was based 
on greatly exaggerated, if not wholly false, im- 
pressions, finally concentrated itself around Dr. 
Craven, already widely known as an able ecclesi- 
astic and an accomplished presiding officer. 
There is little doubt that the Assembly has rea- 
son, 80 faras the conduct of business is con- 
cerned, to be satisfied with its choice. On Fri- 
day morning the usual standing committees 
wore appointed, and the machinery of the body 
was set in motion. The Assembly hagin it many 
men of ability and experience, and has the ap- 
pearance of being an earnest, effective, working 
body. Very few questions of general interest 
are likely to come before it for consideration, 
excepting those connected with the financial sit- 
uation of the Boards of the Church. All, or 
nearly all, of these are in debt. That of Foreign 
Missiors about $50,000, and that of Home Mis- 
sions, including the Woman’s Branch, not less 
than $140,000. This is ® startling stete of 
things, and the thought and heart of the As- 
sembly will be much engrossed with it. The 
only external question that may attract attention 
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is the matter of Roman Catholic baptism. A 
judicial case has come up from the Synod of 
New York involving the asserted right of a Ses- 
sion to require second baptism from a convert 
from the Papal Church. On Friday, Judge 
Drake, of Washington City, undertook to secure 
what he styled a ringing deliverance in advance, 
by presenting a resolution declariug the Church 
of Rome apostate, its priesthood an usurpation, 
and its ordinances invalid. Had this resolution 
passed, the Assembly would have prejadged the 
judicial case, and committed itself to a reac- 
tionary and narrow view of the whole matter. 
This was seen at once, and the paper was laid 
on the table, to be taken up hereafter at the op- 
tion of the Assembly. On Saturday the appeal 
and complaint were unanimously dismissed, and 
the whole subject was left for the time just 
where the Assembly of 1875 had piaced it, dis- 
cretionary power being given to each Session to 
act according to its own judgment, under the 
general principles laid down iu the Confession 
and Constitution of the Church, Whether Judge 
Drake will succeed in calling up his resolution, 
and securing any action upon it, remains to be 
seen. It is not likely that the Assembly will 
take any narrow or bigoted position on such a 
question, The report on the Board of Publica- 
tion excited, perhaps, more than the usual 
smount of criticism, That on Ministerial Re- 
lief, under the flue impulse given by the address 
of Dr. Cattell, its present representative, was re- 
ceived with greater favor. After transacting 
some routine business, and making provision for 
the supply of an innumerable number of pulpits 
in the city and region, the Assembly brought its 
first week of service and fellowship to a close, 


Tue great care exercised by the Revisers to 
prevent the introduction of words which were 
not in use when the Authorized Version was 
made, so that the historic setting should remain 
undisturbed, is shown in the inquiry they insti- 
tated as to whether the neuter pronoun ‘ its” 
was used in contemporary literature. The word 
does not occur in the King James Bible, nor in 
any edition prior to 1660. But the Revisers 
found it in Shakespeare, and obtained other evi- 
dence that itwasinusein 1611, Its introduction 
18 a marked improvement, and a few other similar 
changes would have been welcomed, particularly 
on this side of the Atlantic. The American 
reader is greatly tried by the old or English 
spelling in such words as * plaister,” * cieled,” 
**bason,” “forgo,” “ throughly.” American 
reprints can at least avoid these offenses, 
Those who examine the Appendix will feel that 
if many of the suggestions of the American Re- 
visers, who are characterized as ‘‘ conservative” 
by the English Revisers, had been adopted, the 
Revision would have been more acceptable to our 
own public, though English pride might have 
been somewhat disturbed. The sales appear to 
have been comparatively small; but not smaller 
than it was expected they would be. The price 
is very much against a large popular demand, 
Few like the cheapest edition, which is sold for a 
dollar, and the next in price is #2, The Revision 
seems to meet with great favor. 


We have received the following from Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse : 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir ;—Under the title of “ Pithom v. Moeris,” 
Dec, 25th, 1854, in criticising my assertions, you said: 

“His statement that, at A. D. 400 the Romans 
cailed bis Ramses-Mizraim ; (the Heracleo- 
politan Nome) the Thebaid or Nilopolis, “‘ was false, 
and that” the boundary line on the north of the lower 
Thebaid was at Lycopolis (Asidt) fully one hundrea 
and fifty miles south of the Arsinoite Nome, Nil- 
opolis was a city inthe Heptanomis, celebrated for 
its splendid temple dedicated to the God Nilus. 
Mr, Whitehouse, utterly regardless of these vulgar 
facts, sets up a theory of his own—viz,, that Thebes 
and the Thebaid were simply Ta-Hapi; that is to 
say, ‘the Nile’; then he stretches the ‘Nome of 
Ta-Hapt’ over the whole river, and finally resolves 
the Delta into Civitas Nili, a theory which requires 
no refutation,” 
It will be remembered that I claim that the land 
of Goshen was substantially the parts of Egypt oc- 
cupied by the shepherd kings. Goshen, like “the 
territory of the United States” might thus apply to 
several areas garrisoned by these aliens and the 
Israelites whom they befriended. In the March 
number of the Proceedings of the Society of Bibii- 
cal Arch@ology, I urge that the Fayam was that 
* Avaris” which, after a prolonged siege by sea and 
land, capitulated with all the honors of war. The 
famous map of Fra Mauro, ofthe Ofteenth century, 
puts ‘Tebaida’ about thirty miles south of Cairo, and 
thus seems to show that, when Jerome said “non 
nulli Jud@orum asserunt Gesen nune Thebaidem 
rocari,” he referred to the part of the Nile Valley 
formerly called the Civitas Nili or Nilopolis, The 
Coptic tradition which alleges that Miriam, at the 
exodus, bathed in the spring of the convent of St. 
Anthony, in the desert between the Guif of Suez 
and Heracleopolis, about sixty miles south of Cairo 
and Suez, is undoubtedly as old as the time of Je- 
rome. Yours truly, 

Core WHITEHOUSE. 

We take pleasure in making this communication 
an occasion for calling attention afresh to the 
tacts in the case: In 400 A. D.. or the life time 
of the Church Father Jerome, the Delta as far 
South as, and including the Letopolite Nome, 
waa called Lower Egypt; the Middle Nile, from 
the Memphitic to the Antinoite Nome was called 


the Heptanomis; and Upper Egypt from the 





Lycopolite Nome southward to Philw was called 
the Thebaid, and this section alone. What the 
map of Fra Mauro, a full thousand years later, 
may show for its own time is of no consequence, 
and has no bearing whatever on the subject. 
That tbe Christians in the fifteenth century in 
geographical nomenciature of ecclesiastial de- 
partments or dominion may have extended the 
term ** Thebaid” far to the north, and that even 
the Aras in the same age may have done the 
same, in no way affects or explains a statement of 
Jerome as to what a few of the Jews were doing 
in the fourth or fifth centuries, At that date 
all the Jews, as well as Jerome, were following 
and employing the nomenclature of the Romans 
founded on their governmental divisions ; and at 
that period the Thebaid began at Lycopolis, 
*Asiiit, andthence stretched southward up the 
Nile, so that it did not and could not cover 
either the MHeracleopolitan Nome or any 
portion of the Fayim. The biblical nar- 
rative implies that the land of Goshen was nol 
occupied by the e#hepherd kings, It is 
unreasonable to suppose that the Pharaoh of 
Joseph would require his people to vacate terri- 
tory «ccupied by them, in order that the new- 
comers might enter and enjoy it. Whether the 
Hyksos were shepherds or not, the Hebrew 
shepherds were ** an abomination’’ unto them 
by reason of occupation, and on that account 
must have been assigned to some outlying 
ground. It is utterly useless to “urge” that the 
Fayaim was * Avaris.” Josephus, in describ- 
ing this Avaris us the stronghold of the Hyksos 
kings, explicitly says that it ** lay upon the Bu- 
bastic Channel of the Nile, and in the Sethroitic 
Nome,” waich fixes the site at Tanis-Sin, and 
peremptorily excludes the Fayiim, By flying in 
the face of this clear and positive statement, 
Mr. Whitehouse betrays a preference for his 
own view above the direct testimony of an an- 
cient authority, That the term * Civitas Nili or 
Nilopolis ” meant *‘ Nile-city,” and referred toa 
town, and not a *‘ part of the Nile Valley,” as a 
district, 12 too apparent and certain to admit of 
discussion. “The Coptic tradition, which 
alleges that Miriam, at the Exodus, bathed in 
the spring of the convent of St. Anthony, in the 
Desert between the Gulf of Suez and Heracle- 
opolis,” was geographically and topographically 


Tux relations between the Papacy and the 
Irish people are just at present somewhat 
strained.” The intense Romanism of the Irish 
Celts may to a great extent be regarded as 
simply a form of aversion to the Protestant Sax- 
ons. Before the Reformation, the Irish Church 
was peculiarly independent in spirit. Their 
allegiance to Rome sat very lightly both upon 
bishops and people, It was not till their hated 
English rulers made war on the Pope that they 
turned to the Holy Father with that loyalty 
which has distinguished their later history. But 
in their present contlict with the English Govern- 
ment the Pope is suspected of being lukewarm, 
if not directly opposed to them, and they show 
symptoms of a return of their early independence 
of thought and action, Says the Bishop of 
Meath : 

“It would be easy to persuade a jealous and credu- 

lous race like ours that tue Pope had acted on 
erroneous prejudices or one-sided information, 
Conasi lering how desperately bent the nation always 
seems to be to secure a}) the social and political 
ameliorations of its condition that are within its 
grasp, @ fatal misconception of this kind would be 
quite enough to drive it into an attitude of dogged 
and sullen disobedience. The consequences that 
might then follow God only knows. It is avery awful 
fact that great Catholic nations, like France, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, have practically apostatized from 
the faith, That fact is surrounded with very salu- 
tary, as well as with very unpleasant wanderings, 
1 do not believe that the Irish nation will ever 
follow their fatal example ; but I do believe it wouid 
be nothing short of crimina] rashness to expose it 
to the danger, or temptation of danger.” 
These words may be construed as a very polite 
threat, and it is evidently not without reason 
that the Pope has summoned the Irish bishops to 
Rome for a consultation, 





Ir seems that Tue INDEPENDENT was not alone 
in its appreciation of ‘‘The Waking of the 
Lark,” the poem by Eric Mackay, published in 
our issue of May 14th. The Rev. T. T. Munger 
writes the following from North Adams, Mass, : 


**I do not know who Eric Mackay is, who wrote 
the first poem in THE INDEPENDENT last week, but 
it strikes me as the best I have seen for a long time. 
As I read it, stanza after stanza—not an imperfect 
verse, not a commonplace, with a sustained increase 
of pure sentiment and glowing fancy—l was in- 
clined to place it beside Shelley's. It is not so intel- 
lectual as Shelley’s, but I am not sure that it is not 
truer. Mackay’s is the lark itself; Shelley’s is him- 
self listening to the lark. Besides, Shelley makes 
the lark sing at evening—as I believe it does—but 
surely ‘it to the morning doth belong,’ and Shake- 
speare is truer in putting it at* Heaven’s gate,’ It 
is a great refreshment to us tired workers in the 
prose of life to come across such a poem as you 
have given us; and seldom enough it happens now- 
adays. Tell Mr. Eric Mackay to sing us another 
song.” 

The poem has pleased the poets as well as the 
‘tired workers in the prose of life.”’ Paul 


~ 





Hamilton Hayne thinks that the three bird-songs 
make a “fine showing,” and adds that ‘Eric 
Mackay is a host in himself.” Maurice Thomp- 
son writes: *‘I do not remember any other verse 
from Mr. Mackay, but this lark song touches 
clore to the best mark of simplicity, sweetness, 
and naturalness in its modeling.” Miss Edith 
Thomas says that “if we can’t have the English 
lark, it is certainly very consoling that such a 
song a8 Mr, Mackay’s was first let loose in Amer- 
ican air.” 





Tue Hon, Freperick T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Ex-Secretary of State under President Arthur, 
died, last week, at his residence, in Newark, New 
Jersey, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, hav- 
ing been born in that state in 1817. He bore an 
honored name, and was himself, in his personal 
and public record, an honor to the name he bore. 
Having been a Whig, he became a Republican at 
the birth of the party, and remained to the day 
of his death a firm supporter of its principles. 
Having filled several important offices in his 
native state, he was twice elected by the legisla- 
ture of that state as a Senator of the United 
States, and once appointed by the Governor to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Sena- 
tor Wright. In 1877 he was a member of 
the Electoral Commission. His term in the 
Senate expired that year ; and afterward he held 
no public office until. he became Secretary of 
State at the invitation and by the appoint- 
ment of President Arthur. The most con- 
spicuous feature of his management of the 
affairs of the State Department was that of 
good judgment and sound discretion, and in 
this respect he takes rank with Ex-Secretary 
Fish, who had charge of this department during 
the Presidency of General Grant. His arduous 
labors as Secretary broke down his physical 
health, and undoubtedly hastened the time of his 
death. He was esteemed asa good lawyer, and 
when not engaged in public life had a large 
practice. For many years prior to his death he 
had been a member of the North Reformed 
Church of Newark. He lived and died in all 
respects a worthy representative of the Freling- 
huysen family in New Jersey, and deservedly 
held a high place in the confidence and esteem 
ofall who knew him. 





Arrer all, the great thing in Mr. Freling- 
huysen was his character as a man and a Chris- 
tian. It was this which, combined with his 
abilities, gave him such weight at the bar and 
with a jury. His absolute conscientiousness im- 
pressed itself on every set of twelve men who 
ever gathered to hear him, He knew the power 
he had over them and considered carefully his 
right to employ it. His sober judgment made 
him most useful as a counsellor among his 
friends. In the church to which he belonged, 
he was so active and useful as to provoke one 
of the eminent jurists who took his place among 
the pall-bearers who followed him to the tomb to 
exclaim: ‘‘What a minister was spoiled when 
Frelinghuysen became a lawyer!’ Few ever ex- 
celled or equaled him in his power to expound 
Scripture or to stir conscience to its depths. In 
his position as president of the Sunday-school, 
he claimed his rights even above the superin- 
tendent to his regular half hour, more or less, 
and the use he made of the time none,who 
heard him will ever forget or ever outgrow. 





Tue Hon. Cari Scuurz, after a prolonged 
trip through every Southern State, Mississippi 
excepted, has published a plain account of his 
impressions and conclusions in a pamphlet. 
(American News Company.) He starts with a 
basis of comparison furnished by a similar 
round of observation made by him in 1865, a 
few months after the close of the War, in the 
course of which he visited all the lately insur- 
gent states, excepting Texas and Florida. The 
comparison he is able to make between the im- 
pressions of the two trips isthe great feature 
of the publication, and furnishes basis for a 
solid conclusion as to the direction in which 
things are moving in the South, and the progress 
made. As to the material recovery of the 
South and the present condition of its indus- 
tries, there are no two opinions. The condition 
of the colored people, and the progress made 
among them, 1s not very fully discussed, though, 
incidentally, Mr. Schurz makes some careful ob- 
ser vations on the subject, that are in the line of 
all the best reports on the subject. The great 
interest of the pamphlet centers in the political 
question, the attitude of the people to the Feder- 
al Government, and the working out of the race 
question, All accounts agree so closely as to 
Southern loyalty, that this matter may be said 
to be removed from the field of disputation. 
Mr. Schurz appears to have little or no interest 
in the question of the Africanization of the 
South, and leaves that matter to take its way, 
viewing the result in either direction with un- 
concern, As tu the general political situation,and 
the relation of the two races, his observations are 
both close and profound. His Republican 
friends will not agree with him that the transfer 
of Federal power from a Republican to a Demo- 
cratic administration will preve a boon to the 
blacks, and promote their access to the polls; 
but his view on that subject is at least well worth 


attention. Mr. Schurz believes that it has been 
a great gain to these people to learn that the 
election of a Democratic administration has 
not brought their new rights into doubt, and 
that the constitutional amendments are secured 
to them not by a party in power, nor even by 
both parties, but by the whole country. He 
maintains that, in the present position, the col- 
ored people are open to the approaches of 
Democratic canvasses, that their votes will be 
sought by them, and that the moment there is a 
chance of their dividing on politica? questions— 
and he asserts that they have already begun to 
do so—at that moment the Democrats will have 
an interest in bringing them to the polls, before 
which, sooner or later, the last vestige of the al- 
ready declining feeling on the subject must dia- 
appear, 





We have several times noticed, in the dis- 
patches from Washington, that Mr. Justice 
Field, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who is understood to represent one of 
the political factions into which the Democratic 
Party of California is divided, while Represen- 
tative Henley represents the other faction, is at 
least an occasional visitor at the White House 
in the character of an office-broker. It is re- 
ported that, on one occasion, he was there 
working for General Rosecrans, while Mr. Hen- 
ley was also there at the same time as zealously 
working for his fayorite. We do not know how 
much truth there may be in these reports, ang 
are far from assuming or asserting their absolute 
truth, Yet, if they are substantially true, then 
we have a very positive opinion as to the un- 
wisdom and impropriety of such conduct on 
the part of a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, or, indeed, of any other 
court. Judges undoubtedly have a right to 
their political and party preferences, and an 
equal right to express them in a becoming and 
proper way. They do not cease to be citizens 
because they are judges. When, however, 
they become office-seekers, either for themselves 
or others, and seek to influence appointments, 
then, by universal consent, they pass the 
bounds of a sound discretion, and justly expose 
themselves to public censure. The business of 
wire-pulling, if it must be done at ali, had 
better be left to those politicians who make a 
trade of it. Judges cannot engage init with- 
out soiling their dignity as judges, and im- 
pairing the respect and confidence which vught 
to attach to them in the position they hold. 





A RECENT number of the Kansas City Journal 
contains the report of an interview with the 
Hon. Eli Elkins, who had just returned from a 
trip through Louisiana and Mississippi, and who 
took special pains to inform himself in regard to 
the question of Negro suffrage in these states, 
particularly in the latter state, in which the ma- 
jority of voters are colored persons. He talked 
with the most prominent white men in Natchez, 
Vicksburg, and in the “ Shoestring” district, 
and did not find a single white man who pre- 
tended that the votes of the Negroes were either 
freely cast or honestly counted in Mississippi. 
He asked the editor of the Vicksburg Herald 
“if the Negroes had a fair count,” and was 
promply answered as follows: ‘No; and 
they never will have. Why, you wouldn’t let 
them vote if you were here; or, if they did vote, 
you would see that their vote wasn’t counted. 
In Bolivar County, Miss., there are 15,958 dark- 
kies, and only 2,694 whites. Nov, where would 
the whites be if the Niggers voted?” Mr. El 
kins gives the statistics in various counties of 
Mississippi to show that the Negro vote is sys- 
tematically suppressed in that state, either by 
not being cast at all, or by not being counted 
when cast. To the question whether ‘ Cleve- 
land was honestly elected in Mississippi,” the 
answer was: ‘‘ Why, of course not. And more 
than that, there never will be an honest elec- 
tion here till the Constitution is changed, and 
the Negro’s vote is taken away from him.” Now, 
if Mr. Elkins tells the truth as to what be saw 
and heard in Mississippi, and if the Democrats 
of that state told the truth as to facts with 
which they are conversant, then Negro suffrage 
in Mississippi, though guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is in practice a 
gross and outrageous shame. The government 
of that state is not a Republican government 
within the meaning of the Constitution, but 
rather a white oligarchy in violation of that 
Constitution. The rights of the majority of 
legal voters are subverted and denied by the 
usurpation of the minority. The minority rules ; 
and where this is the fa¢t Republican Govern- 
ment does not exist. The doctrine of a ‘free 
ballot and a fair count” has, according to the 
statement of Mr. Elkins, no practical existence 
in Mississippi, and the same is largely true of 
several of the other Southern States. 





In answer to the recent article in our columns 
by the Rev. David Macrae, of Scotland, in which 
he urged that the term “Britain” should be 
used instead of ‘‘ England,” when Scotland and 
Wales are included, the Church Times of Lon- 
don, says: 

*¢But we cannot help thinking that our friends 





north of the Tweed are a little at fault in their eth- 
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nology. ‘Scotland’ is a dreadful misnomer ; for 
the real Scots were Irishmen, and the Lowlands, to 
which the really great ‘Scotsmen’ mostly belong, 
were part of the English Kingdom of Northumbria. 
By ‘ Britons’ the Romans meant the inhabitants of 
\he Southern part of the island. Of the North they 
knew little, and they called it Caledonia. In a word, 
Britain means almost exactly the same as England; 
but it refers back to a time when its inhabitants 
were Celts.” 

It may be observed that we have no strictly cor- 
rect designation for our own people. The term 
‘* Americans” proporly includes Canadians and 
Mexicans, and even Brazilians, The title ** Yan- 
kees”’ could hardly be made to take in our fellow- 
citizens of Hibernian and African descent, 
while there would be a lack of grace in the des- 
ignation **United States-ers” or ** E Pluribus- 
Unumites.” 





....The religious world of Germany has been 
shocked and offended that the late Dr. 
Schwarz, the bighest ecclesiastical officer in 
Coburg Gotha, had in bis will demanded that 
his body should not be put under the ground, 
but should be “buried by- fire,” (durch Feuer 
bestattet) and that, in accordance with this, it has 
been burned in the crematory at Gotha. Dr. 
Schwarz was one of the leading therlogians of 
Germany, but stood heart and sou) in the inter- 
ests of the liberal tendencies of the Protestant- 
enverein, and was generally considered one of 
their leaders. His literary activity was very 
extensive, and showed that he had taken Lessing 
as ins model, His official position as head su- 
perinteudent gave him great power and influ- 
ence for the advancement of the ultra-liberal 
cause, of which he was such an able and 
recognized Jeader. But giving over his body 
to be burned has offended even many of his 
greatest ad nirers, and when this was actually 
done, the representation on the part of the lib- 
eral ministry was very slim. The whole matter 
is looked upon as agreat scandal. 


... ff Christianity cannot stand the sifting 
of modern criticism and the cool common sense 
of the nineteenth century, we ought to find it 
abandoned by business men who have no inter- 
est in maintaining a religious delusion, and who 
are supposed to be hard-headed and keen in the 
detection of imposture. But a census taken in 
the city of Minneapolis shows that of the 391 
owners and officers of the 82 largest business 
concerns, 286 are professing Christians, 94 are 
favorable to Christianity, and 11 are opposed to 
it; or, putting it differently, 3 per cent. of the 
whole number are opposed to Christianity, 24 per 
cent. are favorable, and 73 per cent. are personally 
believers on the Lord Jesus Christ. Similar in- 
quiries in other cities show similar results, The 
one who says that Christianity is losing its hold 
on * practical men” does not know what he is 
talking about. 


. Mr. H. C, Thompson, of the Presbyterian 
Mission in San Luis Potosi, Mexico, writes us as 
follows concerning the article by Benson J. 
Lossing, LL.D., on “The Landing Place of 
Columbus,” printed in our issue for Jan. 29th: 

Dr. Lossing said in his article : 

** Las Casas wrote a ‘ History of the Indies’ from 

the discovery in 1492 to 1520, which has never been 
published, - The original manuscripts of his 
work are in the — Royal Academy of History, 
and in the Royal Library at Madrid, and are open to 
scholars,” 
I take pleasure in announcing to all persons inter- 
ested in the matter, who may not yet have known 
the fact, that the work of Las Casas, here spoken of, 
has recentiy been publishedin Spain. I do not know 
precisely when, nor under what auspices, but I pos- 
sess areprint of the work that was published in 
Mexico in 1877. If any one desires to know exactly 
what his testimony is about Columbus, 1t is happily 
within reach of the general public. 


....Jdudge Ludlow, of Philadelphia, took oc - 
casion to refer, in a recent divorce case, to the 
subject of private trials in such cases, and ex- 
Pressed the opinion that if all such trials were 
public the effect upon the community would be 
exceedingly bad. There is doubtless some truth 
in his view ; and yet it is to be remembered, on 
the other hand, that, if all such trials were public, 
there would be fewer divorce cases to be tried, 
and that many abuses in the divorce system 
which now exist would be very considerably 
reduced, Privacy furnishes facilities for 
fraudulent divorces. 


....Two weeks ago we asked a contemporary 
this question : 

“Does the Religious Herald (of Hartford) infer 
from the fact that an editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
Wrote an article for an encyclop@dia on ‘* Annihila- 
tionists,’ that either the editor or THE INDEPENDENT 
believes in that doctrine?” 

This is the reply the Herald gives in its last 
issue ; 

“In reply to our esteemed coliaborer on THE 
INDEPENDENT, it is by no means to be inferred by 
him or anybody else that because a writer pens an 
articles (sic) for an encyclopedia on Agnosticism 
that (sic) he is an ‘ annthilationist? (ste).” 


----Burton and Cunningham, the London 
dynamiteurs, were found guilty of treason-fel- 
ony, and by Judge Hawkins at once sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. The evidence against 
them was wholly circumstantial; yet it so 
strongly pointed to their guilt that the jury took 











only fifteen minttes in deliberating upon their 
verdict. Assuming that the verdict is corfect, 
the civilization of the whole world will rejoice 
that these outlaws and moijisters are thus 
brought to well-deserved justice. 


...-Mr, Judd, the recently-appointed post- 
master at Chicago, is reported as having, since 
his appointment, engaged very actively in the 
senatorial contest just ended in the legislature 
of Illinois, We call the attention of Postmas- 
ter-General Villas to this ugly rumor, and sug- 
gest that, if it shall prove to be true, then Mr, 
Judd is one of those “ offensive partisans ” who 
ought not to be kept in office. The matter is 
certainly worth looking into. 


...-Mr. R. 8. Poole, of the British Museum, 
in a letter to Mr. Winslow, Secretary for America 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, says of Prof. 
John A. Paine’s review of “ Pithom” in our 
columns : 

I must congratulate you on having so able ascholar 
in the United States in this special branch of learn- 
ing. He has not only hanaled the subject with 
breadth and ability, but he has also brought new 
critical light to bear upon it, 


....The legislature of this state, reconvened 
in extra session by Governor Hill to take action 
on the census question, promptly passed the bill 
which he had already vetoed, and then adjourued 
without date, leaving him to sign or veto the 
bill within the next thirty days, or to defeat it 
by doing nothing. The Governor is evidently 
in a dilemma, and his only wise course is to take 
the back track and sign the bill. 


...-An election for judges of the Circuit 
Jourt of Cook County in Illinois, is to be held in 
June, and the present judges are so acceptable 
to the people that their renomination has been 
demanded, without any party contest. ‘This, 
though not suiting the party politicians, was 
just the right thing to do. The less of mere 
party politics in the election of judges the bet- 
ter 


....-Senator Dawes, and the Senate Committee 
of which he is a member, areabout to enter upon 
a thorough investigation of Indian affairs, ex- 
pecting to be engaged in the work for some two 
or thres months. They propose to go to thé In- 
dian Territory and study the facts on the ground, 


This will give them an opportunity to see with 
their own eyes and hear with their own ears, 


....-The Evening Post refers to a * perscn” of 
a ‘statistical turo” in the office of Tue InpeE- 
PENDENT. The Posi evidently has no fondness 


for figures just .ow. It would be well if it had 
a‘‘person” of a *‘statisiical turn,” so that it 
could indulge in statistics more and in * pro- 
found conviction” less. 


....Mrs, Stewart, of this city, last week exe- 


cuted a deed conveying property at Garden City, 


on Long Island, valued at two million dollars, to 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Long Is- 
land. This 18a splendid gift for religious pur- 
poses, 


....-Recorder Smfth, of this city, last week 
gave Sergeant Crowley a penal dose of seven- 
teen years and a half of hard labor at Sing Sing 
for his outrage on Maggie Morris. The penalty 
was well deserved, and the lesson is a good one, 


....We gladly allow the accomplished editor 
of The Catholic Mirror to yive in our columns 
a Catholic view of the New York Freedom of 
Worship bill. He welcomes criticism, but we 
judge criticism unnecessary. 

.... The Jewish Messenger appears to condemn 
the Revision of the Old Testament in advance, 


READING NOTICES. 


Soornmna AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

je cranatrns die a th 








Tux attention of Lawn Tennis plepers throughout 
the country is called to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Wright & Ditson, of 580 Washington Street, Boston, 
who will send an illustrated catalogue to any address. 
They claim that “ The Octagon” is not only the latest, 
but the best Racquet made. 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 


Our readers of the male persuasion living distant 
from New York can adorn themselves with clothing 
of the latest fashion made in qaperies manner, of the 
very best materials, by patronizing Carhart,the Cloth- 
ier of Broadway and Canal Street, this city, who has 
an advertisement on the 32d pase of this paper. 
earned an excellent reputation 
many yearsupon fair, just and cquite 
Gentlemen living within a reesona 
York wll consult their own interests by calling in per- 
son. 





SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement 
of the well-known banking house of Kuhn & 
Co., of this city, who have for sale a limited amount 


f r cent. bonds, full partic- 
ulars regar ley "ay be obtained on applica- 

tion, wy 
VERY lad ht to ask for Burt's Shoes, and 
toluin * 10 find toem, write . D. Burt & Co., 
. Y., for catalogue od price list. Hav- 


{ng once worn them and tested their many merits 
sfies will wear no other make. 


SUMMER HOMES. 
Taz New York, Ontarioand Western Railway Com- 


iss a dsome pamphlet bearing the 
tbove, title, which will, we think, prove of ‘ate 








views of the scenery at different points on the road. 
and the names and addresses of hotels and boarding 
houses, with accommodations, rates, and item 

terest. The book also gives excursion rovtes to very 
many p' among others to Thousand Islands, 
in connection with which is shown a picture of one 
day’s catch Ci museca! by one person. A 

uD 


te in st: me TO yh Gen 
cen D stam .. - 
Deer Agent, 16 Brosa Street, New York. 


THE EDISON PATENTS. 


Arrentidn is called to thie following circular is- 
sued by the Edison Light Company, whose offices are 
reat interest to all con- 
- a mat Toratenes un- 
; cers 0 mpa' 
cnt; Edward H, Johneoh, 


sumers of elec’ 
der the Edison patents. 
are Dr, ne Crow, 
Vice-President, and F. 
Trei 


asurer, 
he Edison Electric Light Compeny of this city, 
yesterday issued the following circular in regard 
heir legal claims to certain | atents: 

“ First—That the patents of Thomas A. Edison, now 
the property of this company, fully cover the exclu- 
sive manufacture, sale and use of any and all practi- 

incandescent electric lamps. 
“ Second.—That the Edison Company having begnn 
suits at law for the enforcement of its rights under 
hese patents, will not relax in their vigorous prose- 
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having for its 
laboratory experimente 
only covers certain details of manufacture of 
ms, as, for instance, paper and the specific 
mus Of material to which it belongs, and is, 
erefore, secoudary and subordinate. The claim 
that the Sawyer-Man patent is fundamental, simply 
because the narrow and valueless claim to the use of 
paper has been illegally, and without notice to Edi- 
son, broadened to a claim for all fibrous waterial, 
carries its own condemnation, If anything more is 
necessary to demolish it, it may be stated that Edisor, 
Swan, and others have already used material abso- 
lutely non-fibrous in preference to a material the 
claim for which is now he:d to contro] the construction 
of a practicallamp. The public have nothing to fear 
from the use of tne lamp as supplied by the original 
inventor and discoverer, whilst they render them- 
selves liable for damages by the use of his funda- 
mental patent for a* filament of carbon,’ if unauthor- 
ized by the Edison Company. 
“THe Epison ELgorric Lignt Company. 
“ By Epwarp H. Jounson, Vice-President.” 


ART AND ARTISTS, 


AN amateur’s salesroom has been opened at 22 John 
Street, under the patronage of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seumof Art. Mr. V.G. Stiepevich, of the committee 
of the Museum's Art School, will act as judge of the 
articles submitted. The show-room is intended for 
the exhibition and sale of articles for decorative pur- 
poses in wood, metal, pottery, marble, glass, leather, 
embroidery, drapery, painting on china, etc. hings 

esigned for personal wear, or in wax, feather, or hair 
work, cork, splinter, splatter, or cardboard, will not 
be accepted, 

The judge will peso upon the admission of articles 
within a week after their rocageton. and will make 
suggestions and criticiams, The managers of che 
showroom, D. W. Granbery & Oo., reserve ten per 
cent. commission on sales. The enterprise is an ex- 
cellent one, and should be given a wide publicity.— 
Home Journal, 
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Messrs. 8. F. Jayne & Oo., whose advertisement 
appears in our financial columns, propose to meet the 
wants of a large class of people who have estates to 


manage, involving the buying, selling and leasing of 
real estate, etc. 


NINE per cent, fur the use of money seems to East- 
ern peovle a high rate to ark and to pay. but it is the 
ordinary rate m thefar West and south, and pecple 
yay it there as easily as three per cent.at the East. 

r. D. D. Webster, of Grand Forks, Dakcta, advertises 
in our columns that he can.place money on real estate 
security at nine per cent., and will furnish any one 
writing him with circulars and references, We have 
knOWD many persons who have invested money in 
pakotaupen real estate security to their satisfaction. 

a te a Ft 


THE DIPHTHERIA SCOURGE, 

Tus terribly fatal disease is at present devastat- 
ing more homes than usual, and the urgency of 
thorough household disinfection was never more 
real. Patt's Chiorides are again recommended as 
the best and most economical disintectant that can 
be procured, and should be used in every house, 

he sewer-pipes, house-drains, water-closets and 
soyare must be kept free from taint, or disease will 

ollow. 





ae ae eee 
ATTENTION 18 called to the advertisement of the 
Penna Globe Gas Co., of Philadelphia, pro- 
any rs of the Royal Gas Machine, Our readers who 
have houses inaccessible to gas companies, or who 
are interested in churches, factories, colleges or any 
buildings where much light of a good quality is 
desired, will do well to write the above company for 
explanatory circulars. 
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Laptes will find the Kniting Silk manufactured by 
the Messrs. Belding Bros. & Co, to be a very superior 
article. The manufacturers guarantee it to be full 
length and strength, and of unequaled quality. The 
are probably the largest manufacturers in the world, 
and have a name and reputation to maintain by 
placing on the market only the hichest grade of 
goods. Ladies will do well to call for Belding’s Knit- 
ting Silk. 

——EE——EE 

A NEW stone has made its appesrance in the jewelry 
trade, called the Violane du Cap, The stone is of a 
magnificent violet color, reflecting brilliant, vibratin 
ruby rays, and assuming the color of deep Orienta 
Ruby by artificial light. In_ hardness, its resistance 
is equal to that of the Rock Crystal. Itis susceptible 
or the highest polish, and on account of these quali- 
tes must some most highly appreciated. It isa 
very beautiful stone indeed. Its sale is cor trolied in 
this country by E. fF. Kiplivg,é Maiden Lane, this 
city, who will supply dealers and manufacturers only, 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


Tus already famous and healthful spring water, 
at Saratoga, is growing more and more popular witb 
the people, and is rapidly finding its way into the 
most distant parts of the country. Those who drink 
t at the spring, while visiting the great and fashion- 
able Summer watering place, find it so valuable that 
they send back orders for it for home use, The taste 
ot the Geyere Spring Water is very pleasant indeed 
and in that respect itis unlike the waters of some o! 
the other springs. or general use we believe this 
water to among the very safest and best at Sara- 
#. Those who find it inconvenient, or, on account 
of the distance, are unable to visit. Saratoga, can 
easily be furnished with this healthful water by 
ordering the same direct from the company. It is 
shipped in pint bottles, and a case of four dozen 
d not cost, delivered, much more than a day's 
rd at one of the fashionable hotels there. Address 
orders to the “Geyser Spring Compauy, Saratoga, 
New York.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


1500 SUMMER HOMES 


In the counter, on the New York, Ontario and West- 
ern way, in the Highlands of the Huason, the 
foothills of the Catskills, the mountains of Central 








and Chenango Rivers. opis of 
book, 
ppl cation at ticket offices below, 
7, 261, 363, 421, 123 Broad 
Dale uare, 737’Sixth Avenue, 168 East 125th 8: 
Desbrosses 


wazis 
ree 

8 Ferry, Courtlandt and Btrect 
Ferries 
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In Brooklyn, 4 Court Street, 7 De A 5 
eae Folens pen cedar STR: 
803 GP. A. Mills Building, 15 Broad Street, New 
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Chlorides 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid, powerful, efficient 
and ee Diluted with from four to twelve 
times its bulk of water and sprinkled about it 
immediately destroys all bad odors, purifies every 
impure spot and chemically neu all in- 
fectious and disease-producing matter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room, Sold by 
Druggists everywhere. Quart bottles 50 cents. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER, 


Nature’s Great Remedy 


OR BRIGHT'S DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
” NEURALGIAS AND DYSPEPSIAS. 
THE ONLY KNOWN SOLVENT OF SIONE IN THE 


SPECIFIC IN AFFECTIONS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
WATE EA GPRORIG MALARIAL BOLRO NENG, 
ies FOR TRETAING INFANTS, : 








Indorsed by the very highest Medical Authoritics, 
Testimonials sent to any ress, 
Water, in cases of one dozen balf-allon bottles, 85.00 
per case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, PROPRIETOR, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Virginia. 


CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD 


Most Reliable Makers of 


TRUNKS, ete. 


1 Cortland St., cor. B’way- 
556 BD’ wav.near Prince St., 
NEW YORK. 7zes6u ave..vetow 42d st., 

NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 

A luxury for the healthy. a necessity 
for the sick, 

gy 4 complete Bathing 
i establishment in every 
||| private residence. Can, 
: ataslight cost, be at- 
tached to any bath tub: 
} By the simple use of 
the hot water faucet a 
Sulphur, Cologne, or 
apy other kind of plain 
(ROBENFIELD'S PATENTS.) Or medicated Vapor 


Bath may be taken iu your own bath tub. Inhaling 
vapors and disinfecting premises in hundrege of = 
o 











same apparatus. Already in usein hundregs o' r 

best houses. Highest testimonials. lust: pam- 

phlets matied free on application. 

THE HOME VAPOR BATH AND DISINFECTOR GO., 
12 East 28d St., Madison Square, New York. 











Her Majesty’s Favorite 


COSMETIC. GLYCERIN, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
pa 
Chemists and Perfumers, 


AND Aé SUPPLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


ler Royal Highness the Princess ot Wales, 
Her Grace t e Duchess of Roxb 
The Marcbioness of Tweedale, The Marchioness of 
Waterford, The untess of Iichester, The 
Counters of Dufferin, Mrs, Gladstone, Mrs. 
Cornwallis West, Senora Diaz, wife of 
the President of Mexico, and thela 
dies of the highest Court circies. 


For the Toilet and Complexion. Keeps the skin 

soft. and delicate and free from di ring eruptions. 

odifies and checks wrinkling. Guaranteed free from 
mful ingredients. Price, One Dollar. 


THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 88 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents, 
3” Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc. 49 


GENERAL GRANT. 


A Fine Steel Engraving 





A. H. RITCHIE. 
16x19 inches. 


Sent postpaid, to any address, 
upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. 0. Box 2787, New York 


insist ca tavine Le Pagoss | ons mauulnowared 
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PARIS COSTUMES AND WRAPS 


At Reduced Prices, 





The balance of our Spring [mports- 
tion of Paris Pattern Costumes, Gar- 
ments, Reception and Evening Toilets, 
Fancy Street and Carriage Wraps, Man- 
tles, etc., and those of our own manu- 
facture from this season’s styles and fab- 
rics, will be offered at largely reduced 
prices. 

ALSO, 

100 Imported Cloth Street Jack- 
ets, at #4 and #5(formerly sold 
#8 and #10). 

75 Lace -Trimmed Wool Ottoman 
Mantles, #5 and #10 (formerly 
sold #9 to 14). 


Prado y < v' { oth ét. 


Aoenal) 
Crutath K ys 


SUMMERFABRICS. 


A choice variety of the latest styles in 
Black and Colored Grenadines, Crepes, 
Gauzes, Nun's Veilings, Albatross Cloths, 
Challies, Embroidered Batistes, Persian 
Lawns, Printed Linen Lawns, India 
Pongees and Corahs, Louisines, etc. 


roadway KR roth ét. 


NEW YORK. 


Financial, 
A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


One of the most hopeful signs in regard 
to the silver question was furnished, last 
week, by the action of the National Com- 
mercial Convention at Atlanta in Georgia. 
Mr. Hankey, of Colorado, who is‘able to 
see nothing on this subject outside of the 
interests of the silver miners, offered a 
resolution declaring that the best interests 
of the country require the continued coin- 
age of silver dollars, and made a long 
speech in support of bis proposition. He 
was followed by an able speech from Mr. 8. 
Dana Horton, of Ohio. who is a pro- 
nounced bi-metallist, and believes that, if a 
sufficient number of nations will join to- 
gether in establishing a double standard of 
gold and silver, the relative market value 
of the two metals will remain fixed and 
unchanged, so that both may be coined to 
an unlimited extent, and both made a legal 
tender in the discharge of all contracts. 

Mr. Horton, however, does not believe 
that the United States, acting alone, with- 
out the aid of the other leading commercial 
nations, can aecomplish this result; and he 
does believe that our present silver law, so 
far from being tributary to the end, is act- 
ually a hinderance to the final success of 
bi-metallism, and that the success of the 
bi-metallic theory demands the repeal of 
this law. He urged this view upon the 
eonvention. Mr. Francis A. Walker, who 
is also a bi-metallist, takes the same view 
of the subject; and it is well-known that 
Cernuschi, De Laveleye, and generally the 
bi-metallists of Europe have urged the re- 
peal of our silver law as an important step 
in the attainment of the end which they 
seek. The continued coinage of silver dol- 
lars in this country sinply relieves the silver 
‘* pressure” upon the European market, 
especially upon England, and has no tend- 
ency whatever to induce the nations ‘of 
Europe to join with the United States in an 
effort to establish a fixed coinage ratio be- 
tween gold and silver. Intelligent bi- 
metallists, both at home and abroad, have 
discovered this fact, and, hence, without 














abandoning their pet theory on this subject, 
they are advocating the repeal of the silver 
law of 1878. 

The convention at Atlanta, after listen- 
ing to Mr. Horton’s argument, voted down 
Mr. Hankey’s resolution by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. It is a noticeable fact that 
more than one-half of the Southern dele- 
gates voted against the resolution. Hith- 
erto, whenever the subject has come up in 
Congress, the Southern members of both 
houses have generally been found on the 
side of the silver law, and opposed all 
propositions for its repeal, or even its tem- 
porary suspension. I[t seems, from the 
action of the convention, that a new light 
is dawning upon that section of the coun- 
try; and this we regard as a hopeful sign, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
South is Democratic, and the further fact 
that the President has put himself on 
record as opposed to the further coinage of 
silver dollars. 

The silver experiment, made in this 
country for the last seven years, is a total 
failure to realize any goodend. The peo- 
ple did not need silver dollars for any 
practical purpose affecting the interests of 
trade, and have shown no disposition to 
use them. All efforts to secure the co- 
operation of other nations have been un- 
successful. The vaults of the Treasury 
have been crammed with useless silver dol- 
lars, and that, too, at a large public ex- 
pense. The bullion value of these dollars, 
as every one knows, is not that of their 
coinage value; and, hence, they are false 
dollars. The Government stamp on them 
tells a lie, because they do not containa 
dollar’s worth of silver. Put into the mar- 
ket of the world, they will sell only at 
their bullion value, which is some fifteen 
per cent. less than their stamped value. 
The Government, unless their coinage is 
speedily suspended, must soon pay them 
out in its ordinary disbursements; and 
when this is done the business of the coun- 
try will drop at once to the silver standard, 
demonetizing gold and largely banishiag 
it from this country. This crisis is near at 
hand, and it is by no means certain that 
even the most cautious policy on the part 
of the Treasury will be able to postpone it 
till the next meeting of Congress. 


COUNTING THE CASH. 


Tue counting, under Democratic aus- 
pices, of the assets in the Treasury of the 
United States, has now been completed; 
and the result is that ex-United States 
Treasurer Wyman’s statement as to the 
amount of these assets has been found ab- 
solutely correct. Not a penny is missing, 
that ought, according to his statement, to 
be in the Treasury. This is certainly cred- 
itable to those w.0 have hitherto had the 
custody and management of the national 
purse. If any uf them were rogues, they 
had too much sense to steal. 

Some forty expert counters and as many 
clerks were about three weeks engaged 
with the paper money, notes, bonds, certi- 
ficates, etc., in the Treasury; and a dozen 
clerks and as many laborers spent about 
ten days in counting the gold, silver, and 
minor coins in the vaults of the Treasury. 

The weight of the silver coin was about 
two hundred and seventy tons, and that of 
gold coin about four and a half tons. The 
silver dollars were put in bags of a thous- 
and dollars to each bag, weighing fifty-nine 
and a quarter pounds. The gold coin was 
also in bags of five thousand dollars to each 
bag, weighing eighteen and a half pounds. 
An actual count, by piece, of several of 
these bags was made, in order to ascertain 
the exact truth in respect to their contents, 
and the remainder were weighed. When 
the last bag was weighed, and the record of 
the whole footed up, it was found that not 
a cent was missing. 

The paper money and securities of al 
kinds that were counted in detail included 
a reserve fund of nearly $164,000,000, made 
up of $31,000,000 in United States notes, 
$104,000,000 in gold certificates, and about 
$29,000,000 in siiver certificates. To this 
add interest checks and coupons aggre- 
gating $8,000,000, unissued Clearing-house 
certificates amounting to $55,000,000, and 
bonds and coupons amounting to $345,000,- 
000; and we have a total of $572,000,000, 
which, added to $12,000,000 in coin, make 











$584,000,000. The count of the paper 
money and all forms of securities was as 
sutisfactory asthat of the coin. Every item 
of paper assets was examined and counted, 
piece by piece, so that there should be no 
error or mistake in the final result. 

This result, both as to coin and paper 
assets, establishes the fact beyond doubt or 
contradiction that the Treasury Department 
of the Government, in Republican hands, 
has been honestly and carefully managed. 
No frauds have been practiced, and no 
money stolen, and no rascals have been de- 
tected who need to be turned out of office, 
that honest men may take their places. 








A WIFE’S LIABILITY. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Frances Dodge v. Thomas 
Knowles, has just rendered a decision which 
presents and determines the question of 
the liability of a married woman for certain 
debts contracted by her husband, acting 
nominally as her trustee. The doctrine of 
the court, as set forth in the opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Gray, is that neither 
the liability for provisions supplied at a 
dwelling house where husband and wife 
and their children are living together, nor 
a promissory note given by the husband, 
describing himself as trustee for his wife, 
in payment for such supplies, can be 
charged in equity upon the wife’s separate 
estate, without clear proof that she con- 
tracted the debt in her own behalf, or 
intended to bind her separate estate for its 
payment. The decree of the court below, 
being contrary to this principle, was 
reversed, and the case remanded, with in- 
structions to dismiss the bill altogether. 

This decision, like numerous others ren- 
dered by American courts incomparatively 
modern times, shows how widely the law 
of this country, in respect to the property- 
rights of married women has departed 
from the old theory of the common law. 
Under the common law, a married woman 
had and could have no separate estate. 
Whatever she had at the time of marriage, 
or inherited afterward, became, ipso facto, 
the property of her husband. She could 
make no contracts in her own name. Her 
property rights were merged in those of 
her husband; and, with reference to these 
rights, she was not deemed a legal person. 
As an act of charity, the right of dower 
was vested in her after her husband’s 
death. All this was deemed necessary to 
the unity of the family and the proper su- 
premacy of the husband therein. 

Now, however, a married woman may, 
in this country, hold a separate estate, dis- 
pose of that estate according to her own 
pleasure, conduct a business on her own 
account and for her own profit, make busi- 
ness contracts, and cannot be bound by the 
contracts of her husband, unless she is her- 
self a volunteer party thereto. She does 
not, in these aspects, differ from a woman 
who is not married. These changes have 
corrected what we regard as little better 
than a system of barbarism tolerated and 
sanctioned by the common law. Legal 
jurisprudence, in its development and prog- 
ress, has given to married women a civil 
status formerly unknown. The movement 
is still onward in respect to the rights of 
women, and probably will not end until it 
shall have placed them on the same footing 
as that of the other sex in respect to the 
right of voting. 


—— - ao 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE most prominent feature in the local 
money market is the continued ease and 
accumulation of idle funds, which is un- 
precedented. The large amount of sur- 
plus held by the various moneyed institu- 
tions is practically earning nothing, and the 
disposition of the capitalists is to hold on 
to what they have rather than risk an in- 
vestment. This condition of affairs plain- 
ly indicates the lack of that important fac- 
tor to prosperity, confidence. Whatever 
encouraging features there may exist—aud 
there is much that is hopeful as well as 
promising—it is discouraging to the busi- 
ness man to find the nerve power of trade 
so dormant, with but little prospect of an 
early change. The available supply of 
money has been so much in excess of the 
needs of borrowers that it is literally a 








drug in the market. The same condition 
of affairs prevails in London, although no 
change was made in the official rate of dis- 
count. The rates have been much the 
same that have existed for weeks past, 
ranging from one to two per cent. on call 
loans. First-class commercial paper is 
quoted at 34 to 4 per cent. Single names 
44 to 54, with small offerings. 

Stock Marxet.—The stock market has 
developed a firmer tone under the in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ bull” element that has par- 
tially controlled the market througbout 
the week. The list closed higher, but lit 
tle significance is given to the changes that 
have taken place in values. It has been 
virtually a waiting week, though renewed 
life was infused into some of the favorite 
speculative stocks, and large sales were 
made for both long and short account. The 
contest between the trunk lines still ab- 


sorbs much attention, and it is found that 
the expression of a desire to adjust the 
differences existing is not sufficient to 
bridge over the difficulties between com- 
peting roads. 

U. 8. Bonps.—There has been no notice- 
able feature in the Government bond mar- 
ket during the week. Values are firm and 
the market steady. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


A =. Aaked.¥ 
4368, 1891, rew.. .1114¢ 111%|Currency 6s, "9%. fe 100s - 
468, 1891, coup.. “In i tas Currency 68, "9.13146 — 
48, (M07. rew...... ib. Currency 6a, '97.133 - 
4s, 1907, small... “Bhs 122 |Currency 6a. 9.1353; — 
+ 1907, coup... 121% 122 \Currency 6a, 90.1263 — 
ree ber cents.103 _ 


Bank SratemMent.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
last week was favorable to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $2,748,700, an increase in specie 
of $966,000, an increase in legal-tenders of 
$1,006,300, a decrease in deposits of 
$1,694,900, and a decrease in circulation of 
$98,900. The surplus reserve was increased 
by $2,396,025, and is now $59,812,075. 

Foreign Exounaner.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull but firm. The 
posted rates for Sterling were reduced on 
Monday $c. on the pound to conform more 
closely to those at which business was be- 
ing done. On Saturday they were $4.874 
for 60-day bills and $4.89} for demand. 
Actual business was done at $4.864@$4.87 
for bankers’ bills, $4.885@#4 89 for de- 
mand, $4.88% 3 @$4. 894 for cable transfers, 
and $4. 85@ #4. 854 for commercial. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.184 for 60-day bills and 5.158 for 
checks; Reichmarks at 954@95} for long 
and 953 @95 54 for short sight, and Guilders 
at 404 for long and 40§ for short. 


SIMPLICITY AND EQUITY. 


One of the neatest, simplest and most 
attractive policy contracts ever issued by 
an insurance company, is the new Accident 
Policy of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. Those who have 
any acquaintance at all with insurance 
business, or the men engaged in it, know 
that the complexity and volume of condil- 
tions on policies is not due to the wishes 
of those who issue them; that a company 
would far rather issue a policy with no 
conditions at all; and that the multiplied 
provisions and restrictions on their policies 
have been gradually forced on them by 
dishonesty of policyholders, and the mon- 
strously strained decisions of the courts. 
The Travelers has been an unusually severe 
sufferer from this cause, but has at last 
determined to make a brave trial, and de- 
serve equity, if it cannot receive it. Their 
new policy is a model of brevity and com- 
pactness, te conditions being cut down to 
not much more than a third their former 
volume, and stated in admirably clear and 
lucid language. The most  unlettered 
man could not hesitate for an instant over 
the meaning of its concise, emphatic and 
even curt sentences, and it would seem 
that even a court could hardly find am- 
biguity in them. They are also very broad 
and fuir, and the fact that the Company re- 
fuses to pay for injuries received through 
violation of law, or in blood-feuds, or 
drunken fights, should only make honest 
men feel all the more certain of recejving 
their just claims. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 
COLORADO mizcyics 
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$500,000 


KENTUCKY STATE 
20-YEAR 4 PER CENT. BONDS, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
IN UNITED STATES GOLD COIN. 


FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & 60., 


30 Nassau Street. 


Thos. P, Simpson, Washington. D.C 
PATENTS! | No pay asked for Patent until ob- 
tained. Write for In’vt Guide. 


20N wie INVESTORS, 
The undesyened wil 
negotiate Loans My 


ju secured vin Minne. 
spol on first-class inne. 








_ S-BARER. Loan Ag’t., er 


$F. JAYNE & C0,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REALESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn and suburban 
property. Alsoin Farms, and Western and Southern 
Lands. Money to Loan on Bond aud Mortgage. 

No charges for registering property. 

Members of “The Keal Estate 
Auction Room, Limited.”’ 


213 West 23d Street, near 8th Avenne, 


AND 


§9 10 65 Liberty St, Room 22 A. 





Exchange and 





SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS! 


colorado is enjoying a good, healthful substan- 
tie Solorade rrivation has opened up vast acre» ge 
of fertile soil which is being rapidly occupied by en- 
terprising Farmers. Capital is Needed for th: 
Improvement of Farms and sng | Property. 
WE CAN PLACE LOANS at 8 to {0 per cent. 
(net) in large and small amounts. Intrest payable 
remi- A secured by Trust Deed on nver 
Improved al Estate and on improve airy 
and Stock Farms. Such Wel! Selected Loans 
ARE SAFE BEYOND ALL QUESTION! 
We also have for Sale Choice County.s and na - 
hicipal 7 and per cent., long-tim 8: 
Highest Bank References, East and West , 
bondence s solicite d. 
NE & MICWINCAN. Denver. Col 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I ia4: inn ne catammiumean 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2ocg8t end soi 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED vv 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TA XES = and, assessments looked after and 


yy a "aes Mortgage for a term ot 
years carefully negotiated. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
peoved | perme in Minne- 
ve Dakota, worth 
iy “ to 6 times the 


rei, 6 yeare in business and no foreclos- 
ures, Interes Ubesins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction guaranteed. Send for circular, ref- 
erences and sample form 

D. D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


wisest L Mortgage Farm Loans. Prompt ide- 
ange. Interest dates from e- 

— Satiatactton Guaranteed. Large 

—1/. Send for circular, A 


fe and 

and sanatle form L. H. Perkins, Sen, 
3 t ‘Warne, V.-Pres. “hualtor,” ic; W.Gillet 
N. Hine & Son. 


Y. Office. 11 Broadway. 














Per Cent. Couservative Investme = 
in First Mortgage karm Loans in 

nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with a 
cipal and interest (iuaranteed, at op- 
tion of mor 


=E5 


agee. 
onds. Established ave oars, Paid up cash 
capital, “850, 000. Over $600,000 loaned 
without asing e loss. Bon 8 and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


innelorences: On. _B. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
D. C.; jah B. Clark, Manchester, N. H.; 
Oat First eos Bank, Montpel ler, | Vt; ys n 
ae Trust Savings Bank, Concord H.; w.M. 
lackburn, D.D., President University see ‘Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Rey. H. G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


AND 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
SULLDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 

at from $10 to $300 per year. 
THE BEST or $10 to $3 pt an nn 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


avpiiding approved by. i Fire Commissioners 


THOS. L. JAMES, President. 














A. §. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


Texas 10 Per Cent. Morigages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


Dex Moines, lows, ne son ra 








reasons: lst. 
They are obligations of a company of la capital 
which is solvent and prosperows. Hach serkes of 
000 ures i d by the to trus- 

m improved Iowa 


t mortgages o 
real estate, worth at least cro, and ahalf t times the 
sum for which it is mortgaged. Interest is paid ro 
quae Y at the Chemical Nationa! Bank, 


+ 





nks 
eee at ~ rr: of New England and New York, 
e 


about 12.000 | ae 
widely known as 
heaviest financial “foatitution in Iowa. ben 
may be purchased at the Chemica] National Bank, 
A remont Temple, Boston : 
. Me,, and at opr office 
Reterences.—Gro G. WitLiaMs, Pres't Chemical 
National Bank, W. J. » dr., Cashier Chemical 
ORTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 


oo °K. H. Irvin Merchant, Le, 4 
HizaM DEwINe, Broker, is Wall Street, New York. 

A pamphlet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the country, sent on application. De. 
bentures, $200 and upward. Address 
©. E. FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorRK, JANUARY HTH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
yy, submit the ollowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 8let December, 1884. 


ums on Marine Risks from ist Jau- 











uary, ry, 1684, to 3ist December, 1884...... 83,958,139 44 
ee on Repites not marked off ist 
eo Co ec ccccesccccosoeoooccesees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiuma..................++ -_ 85,406,798 4 M4 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884............ 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
POBIOE occcccccccccooccccccce $2,109,919 2u 


The » Sompeny has the follow following Asseta, 


Uni and State of New York 

oni ‘City. B a and other 8 x hocks. 98,77 
oY Stocks and oth 

Real’ Estate aa, claims due the Company, 


v0 
v0 

estima’ it... v2.00 esecce 00" 
Premium otes and Bilis ‘Recelvabie.. 1 iot'one 2 
ash in Bank.......s0.++-- ee 261,544 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
%lst December, 1884, for whien certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUST 
CHARLES DENNIB, MN, V CORTES. 
W.H 00) ROB'T B. HMA RSHALL, 





8 oy 
SotiN Lo Saar eactat HAWLEY 
T WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
RHE BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H MOORE, 3nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


























eekly Market Review, Steam refined, per a3: pakeed *—7 @—— 
— Continent ..........ceeeeeeee ——— @— 7 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET | South American. 0000.00... 1K@ — — 
Lior the Week ending Friday, May 2d, 186.) CHEESE. 
State factory, fancy.......... cooece 8 
COFFEE. State Sentory, light skims, — to nets 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice.......... .-. 5Y4@113¢ Bee ee - 14@ 1% 
Santos, Fair to Good............ - bx%@ 3% State factory, ‘skims, fair to good, .. - BE@ Tg 
Msn cv'nces 0600 60eee cee 00460es anal Ohio flat, prime to choice Sn eRe -- %@ 8 
Mocha........ Re nla RES ae evoke. 08 ya Ohio flat, ordinary to good........... 6@ Tht 
Maracaibo... ....... el tancheerhaecen “eau Skims, Penn., fair to choice.......... 1 @ 1% 
i icncnckes stccccceovsose oo @1 EGGS. 
TEA, State and Penn., fresh laid......... 14 @ 14k 
NR a ii sabconewed Doccesesssieewk 18 @40 Western, fresh-laid ive ob4e sreee oes 1@ — 
somes Hyeen sacecaeenapesecqnnsese me an PO ixs0s 04s raekisinn are -12 @ 12% 
Ganpewiet..-..... ccc cecal ae DRESSED POULTRY. 
IE aati mney: «+. 22 @60 Turkeys, anos Lea oet eas —12 @— i138 
SUGAR. t Ca) ican ee —23 w— % 
hiladelphia, per -17 @— 18 
Raw. Dule WD, HERED. «000+ 0009+0 - -@ And Be bu SiH ecudasavecsoutioe de 12 @— 15 
Harp.—C ccccecceccecoce cocoon 
RE TTT » —@ 6% VEGETABLES. 
GnawonteD.sseocceesss verve oo Ga | Potatoes, Bermuda.........,.... 8 00 @10 00 
Wuirz.—Mould A....... ARMS . 65@ 6% Potatoes, new, Florida..... veeee 400 @ 8 SO 
Extra C < + 5%@ 56 Onions, rmuda, per crate..... 2 25 @ 2 bu 
im roahenrenn pend in@ 43¢ Spinach, per vbi.........c00+s —— @2 50 
is hai Asparagus, per dozen bunches.. 1 00 @ 1 75 
MOLASSES, Beets, Bermuda, per crate...... 1 75 @ 2 00 
Bs osnscserorseresesoobronnesers oo oo Tomatoes, tla., per bush....... 1 25 @ 2 25 
n | ee se ceececceseces voce oe oe Radish, L. I., per 100 bunches. .— 50 @— 60 
Porto Rico......-. venoctaaenanehanal el DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
New Orleans..........seccesssseeeess30 @52 Apples, Russetts, per bbl...... 275 @ 8 26 
FISH. » Mg weg . @ 6 ° 
a rawberries, per qt.......... o— @— 
Seonate Ook Saath, tra @ 4 4 Peanuts, Va., sodyicind, 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mess. new, per Ib b40a¥eceuees ww &£ @— 4% 
Mack No. 2 Mass eg er — 6 @ tk 
Mackerel Nay 3 Mags....... . DOMESTIC DRIED — 7 
Herring.......++++eee0ee . NE. ccs Sr cdeateciueceaael — 2%a@— 
iain senenes, eee. out dhee'asees -—-8 @—llK 
‘eaches, Unpeeled............. — 64@— 7 
GENERAL MARKET. Peaches, Evaporated........ dines =13 "ae" 
Blackberries........ ........+- —10 @—10K 
— , FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. — TrITTTTTTiritirr re ~~. hae 
POON ss. < cen vinccesescs oo @— 
Bour sedi and Patents. $3 4 a 2 = 
IMO. ccccee Creve vceccccecs 3 
Be ine & ring... ance 320 @ 3 bv WOOL MARKET. 
fine : a @ 3 80 Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
) 4) Seen 450 @ 5 00 , Fine, Oe hand “wala @21 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 3 55 @ 3 70 . Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
Minneso’ lear”........ 400 @4 . N. a, and Ind., washed <— 
Ww Patents”. 4 85 OW. Fh . .sbeceasasaccsndsstisnssnasnion 
a Spring e N. Y., Mich., and ind., Norden: 40 St 
Wheat, Extras. ......... »esea | SUZ. UCU Bae 35 @40 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and * ” “ comaamn, 28 @83 
MGR. .coscccscccscccocses 4 @ % 9 Ohio, Teun., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
O. Round Hoo Ex. (shi: ip'g) 8 @ 3 9 : p vo Ss 48 @45 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & +e @ 5 00 4 ” “« No. 1.......44 @46 
Missouri and IIj., choice.... 440 @ 4 60 = O Be Bie 85 @40 
“ fancy.... 490 @ 610 sa “ “ common,. ..80 @84 
Extra Brands.... 4 25 @ 4 50 Burry at value. 
Winter Wheat, wa sone = @ . e > 
te Whea chigan Ex. 
uw © GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 
7. onan eenenen . -te , $e Per Ton. 
BERET. ccccccvcrscoccocece 25 @ 
Faney....ccccccse ssiesess 495 @ 616 Nitrate of Boda, perc wer "0% 
Ry Fiour: Sulphate of Ammonia, gee lb.. 8% 
Fine..... cocccccccccccces. 2910 @8 10 Sulphate of Potash.. - 40 00 
chan occce cccccce coves £20 @ 4 50 | aed Potash. 45 00 
ww Hina: DNs ccgaryecetecs 15 00 
ais @ 3 2% Fine Ground Bone 88 00 
@ 3 50 H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : , 
@-— — — Fertilizer eocecvescocees 45 00 
eat y  \pedeneenedd es 47 50 
- —— ee Oe 46 50 
A ha mmoniated Snperphos- 
Wate TS Bole phate Pertilizer.....++. 60 
Hed, NO Yevseesveveesees 1 OAK @—1 0436 | pavtican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 60 
BN : : 
i af Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 00@85 00 
stoma Breveeeeee. one -3%S- sas me ire Baperphosphate, aah ¢0 
‘ het HOB... ccccccccccoces — 6 @— 66 Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
an White, No 1 a per 2,000 Ibe........+.00. 25 00 
Western........ccccccesese— 43 @— 47 — westiner Ser Fe 80 00 
— Bc cov cccceqpeccos™™' & @— 41 Warranted Pure Raw "Bone 
: f per 2, es ai - 30 00@38 00 
Btate......seeeececheseess = — —Q—— Export Bone r 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
oa ee reccce coos cess = —Q—— Lister Brom" Speciation @ 

UMS... se ercvccccccces - 155 @1 60 Standard Superphosphate... - 00@35 00 
Marrows....... eececereees 175 @1 30 U.S. Phosphate. . 29 00@81 00 
Pea occceccccccces soseeee oo 150 @1 55 Ground Bone... ... 81 00@83 50 
Green, prime, Bousn.......140 @ 145 | Preent Bone.............-. $9 OOO EL & 

PROVISIONS. Tobacco mh eeaabltaness 47 00@50 00 
Pork : BE. ccarcensoans 32 W@35 v0 
Ordinary Mess...... seeee 1250 @—— | Mapes F. and P. G, Co.'s Specialties : 
ear @ i2 50 Potato Manure, 8 OAR Rae : 48 00 
Family Mess, Co EA 12 60 @ 138 Ov Corn oe ebegewesvctees=ts 46 00 
Prime Mess, Western.... 12 00 @ — — pA nae nen peg eae snesnedad ‘ 60 4 
Jomple Y NNN 4 6séiess's 40 
D. 8., Long Clears...... seseeeeee — @ 636 | Michigan Carbon Works’ Special- 
D. tes hers Cheese loaikitenaien — @ 6% a er an basin’ ~~ 
. 8. OTB oc cccccccccccccs - bK%@ 5 omstead Su osphate.. 
Cur Mxats: ae o% ” Homstead To! ee Giewee., 60 00 
Smoked Hams..........— — a | Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
ked Shoulders. eae. _-— A. — eed’ . emery oh 
KEED ospho- Peruvian Guano.... 86 00 
a quae ” ~~ Ibs.) Ammmouloted Superphosphate. 82 00 
gue, 8 “>... oveccese - ater — 1 a Clark & Co.'s Special- 
orts, 60 lbe............ - — 1 8: 
Middling $0 to 100 ibe... — 75 @ — w Americus Superphosphate. . 38 00 
hy heen | et Royal Bone Phosphate. ...... 82 00 
pensees Americus Potato Fertilizer, . 45 00 
Fish and Potash........... 35 00 
os — @ 32 Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 
Cotto Meal, per ton: 2600 @ 26 75 ASHES, —We quote 4@43{ cents for Pot aad 
HAY AND STRAW 5}¢@6 for Pearl. 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per spending + @9115|/>" 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ oe» 1 00 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ ¢ ome 
y, Shi 6 © cos US 
y, er 1 ices ee 
Hay,ciover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —85 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ ..,, —90 
P rent No. 2 tiye a seen = 70 
‘ 
med allie winks —56 De crue avis Set. Por f 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA © 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. PO bree) tend Varv en Bow Took 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, chlce to fancy... tag— | FIRBTGLABS FROVTERS | MATERIALS 
, ordinary secescecsess L@21 * Strong - Print- 
Half-firkin tubs........)..0.00000s0eeees 17@— "hit Premona bie) looks’ (op Hngravers. Pai 
Wells CHB. 2.0 00-a-racccecconersccces 14@ 18% 
Western imitation Oreamery..........+ jou VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
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Hommercial 


DRY GOODS. 





Tue result of the auction sale of dry 
goods which occurred last week, has evi- 
dently been beneficial in encouraging a 
the fact 
At least 


better feeling and establishing 
that prices have touched bottom. 


dealers have manifested a disposition to 


replenish their stocks on the basis of the 
prices then secured, and feel more satisfied 
that the risk they assume is less hazardous 
to their interests than heretofore. Through- 
out the week a much better feeling pre- 
vailed in all the departments of the trade 
than has been realized in a long time, ac- 
companied by unmistakable symptoms of 
returning confidence on the part of buyers, 
a large number of whom presented them- 
selves upon the market; and from the vol- 
ume of sales consummated they were there 


for business. Prices, however, are very 


low, and there is but slight doubt that 
many lines of goods have been sold below 
cost, which is not conducive to encourage 
the manufacturer to enlarge his output or 
increase his facilities. The general demand 
has been fair, and many of the large houses 
have been doing quite a piece and package 
trade in cotton goods bought at the recent 
auction, and have also revived prices on 
similar fabrics of other makes more in con. 


sonance with the values of the auction 


room. 
Jobbers and commission agents alike re- 
port payments as being remarkably good, 
and losses are few from bad debts. This is 
certainly a hopeful and healthy sign of the 
soundness of the great dry goods interest. 
The week closes on a market more hope- 
ful and confident, and with improved 
weather conditions. The retail trade iu city 
and country is showing more life and ani- 
mation. This is just what is required at this 
time more than anything else 
consumptive demand. 
ferred ; 
watching, 
-have 
regard to detail and economy, which will 
be turned to good account when the good 
time finally dawns. 
Corron Goops.— 


—an improved 
It has been Jong de- 
but in this period of waiting and 
merchants and manufacturers 
learned valuable business lessons in 


There was a compara- 
tively light demand for staple cotton goods 
at firsc hands, flannels, 
in which a very fair business was done by 
some of the principal agents. Stocks of 
brown and colored cottons and cotton flan- 
nels have been greatly reduced in first 
hands the past eight days, during which 
time it is probable that not less than fifty 
thousand packages have been disposed of 
privately and through the medium of the 
auction room. Bleached goods remain 
quiet, especially ** outside” makes, and 
corset jeans and sateens are dull in com- 
mission circles. Jobbers are doing a fair 
package business in auction goods, and 
regular goods are jobbing .in moderate 
quantities. 

Print Corus continue quiet, and prices 
are easier. 64x64s were sold at 34c. cash, 
and more can be had at that price, but 
56x603 are nominally unchanged at 2}c 

Prints continued in light and irregular 
request at first hands, the demand having 
been chiefly restricted to small parcels of 
novelties in fancy prints, narrow-fold sateens, 
linen finish and chambray effects, jacquard 
and fancy plaids, etc. Shirtings and in- 
digo-blues were in moderate demand by 
wpe buyers, and a steadv though lim- 

ted business was done in grays, mournings, 
staples, furnitures, Turkey-reds, etc. The 
jobbing trade was hardly up to expecta- 
tions, but a good package business in shirt- 
ings, ‘‘ off style” fancies, ‘‘ seconds,” etc., 
was effected by a few of the principal job- 
bers. 

GineuaMs anp Woven Wasn Fasrios 
ruled quiet in commission circles, but a fair 
business in regular goods and ‘‘ job lots” 
was done by the principal jobbers. 

Dress Goops were only in moderste re- 
quest by package buyers, but a fair business 

n worsted and all-wool fabrics, as nun’s 


aside from cotton 


veiling, beiges, albatross cloth, lace checks, 
soft and wool sackings and suitiugs, etc., 
was done in jobbing circles. Cashmeres 
continued in fair demand, and popular 
makes are steadily held at current quota- 
tions, but staple worsteds were lightly dealt 
in. 

Wooten Goons.—The demand for cloth- 
ing woolens was again steady, though less 
active than a few weeks ago Worsted 
diagorals were in good request, the leading 
makes being now sold so far ahead as to 
Jead agents to notify *their inability to fill 
orders save for distant delivery. The 
orders for fancy cassimeres were also satis- 
factory, both in character and amount, and 
show more disposition to take goods of a 
staple type. Business in ladies’ all-wool 
dress materials was on a limited scale, and 
confined to an occasional reorder for some 
of the season’s novelties. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 





There was very little activity of any kind, 
either in movement or demand, among im- 
porters of foreign dry goods. The regular 
trade in dress fabrics has almost ceased, 
and will not be resumed on any consider- 
able scale for another six weeks, when the 
arrival of fresh importations is looked for 
by the leading houses. Meanwhile, the 
business is of a purely picking-up charac- 
ter. Importers and jobbers of clothing 
woolens and worsteds report fair sales from 
stock, especially of black diagonal suitings 
and checks of the velour type; but trans- 
actions are of a hand-to-mouth character, 
designed to supply necessities as they arise. 
The movement of Italian cloths, alpacas, 
serges and tailors’ trimmings is consider- 
ably more active than heretofore. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week, 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,490,588 $1,371,213 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,568,753 1,856,554 

Since Jan, 1st, 

Entered at the port...... ... 89,910,086 50,742,595 
Thrown on the market....... 42,088,687 49,750,160 
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ADAMS&.CO. CO. 


SIXTH AVE,, Cor, 22d ST. 


Special Sale of 500 Pieces 


FRENCH SATEENS, 


AT 28 CENTS PER YARD. 
COST TO LAND, 85 CENTS. 


ALSO 100 PIECES 


Combination, Stripe, and Plain 


Bison Cloth, 


AT 75 CENTS ; 


ADAMS & CO. 


3,000 ROLLS 
New China Mattings, 


BOUGHT AT THE RECENT LARGE AUCTION 
SALES 


Greta algriengr ye 
5. A . 50, 8, $8.00 
Wistte and Red Check, $4.35 5, $5.50, 


8780 aud 68,00 per rol of #0 y: 


H. P. WILLIAMS & COMPANY, 





246 and 250 CANAL STREET, 


~ 


SELLING EVERYWHERE AT 150 CENTS. 


Great Slaughter! 


AT A SACRIFICE! 


Will be offered without remerd $0 cost ° Tmporte- 
b nm, in which are te be foun 1d the 8 = ort 
of prominent houses in e@ trede, and wi 


AORDINARY PRIU ER, 
and a. upward. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


Sugg st to all intending purchasers the im- 
the 


various houses, however extravagantly worded, 


portance of reading advertisements of 


that they may be able the better, after noting 
their promises, to compare them with Ridley’s 


performances. 

The display in this department is indeed a large 
one, and fully equais that of any dozen houses com 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Rough and Ready, | 

Pearl Loop, and Needle Braid HATS and } 

BONNETS, in Cashmere and all fashion- J 

able colors and shapes.......6.....0.cceeeeeee 

Fancy Chenille and Gilt BONNETS, with Straw 
Rosettes, 67c. 

Fancy Chip and Gilt BONNETS, 44c. 

Extra tine English Milan HATS and BONNETS, all 

Children's School HATS, in Canton, mixed Rough 
and Ready and variegated Braids, 22c., 29¢., and 88c. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Leghorn HATS, 43c, and 54c. 
and Ribbon, #4c, 

The“ Ixion,” white Braid, trimmed Lace, Mull, and 
Gilt Pins, faced with Oriental Lace; also Rough and 
Ready, trimmed Velvet and Ribbons, $1.88. 
ers, 88c 

500 all-silk 24-inch SUN UMBRELLAS, with fancy 
han4les, at $1.50. 

460 fine 26-inch Silk UMBRELLAS, with sterling sil- 

Ladies’ Satin COACHING PARASOLS, %c., $1.19, 
$1 39. 

Lace-trimmed PARASOLS, $2.50 and $3, 

Novelties at #8 and $10; reduced from $13 and $20. 
PAKASOLS. 

Colored SATINS, evening and street shades, 59c. a 
yard, that cost 75c. toimport. 

80 pieces Black GROS GRAINS, 64c.; worth 9c, 

47 pieces Black GROS GRAINS, 8c. ; worth $1.25, 

60 pieces Black GROS GRAINS, 81; worth $1.35. 
15 pieces Black Satin RHADAMES, %c,; cheap at 


bined. 
1290, 

Belgium Split Straws, all colors, 44c. 

colors and shapes, 40c., 64c., and 94c. 
The “ Judic,” in Eastern Braids, trimmed Chenille, 
New Alpinen, all colors, Velvet Hand, with Stream- 

ver handles, $2.95. 
Large VARIETY in MISSES’ and CHILDREN'S 
Colored GROS GRAINS, 6éc., 85c., and $1.05. 

$1.25. 


Fashion Magazine, 
Summer Number Now Ready. 


Sample copies, lic. Subscription, S0c. per annum, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
_NEW YORK, 








IMPOR TANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CARPETS. 


Tremendous Reductions 


IN ALL OUR DEPART MENTS THIS WEEK, 


SPECIAL! 


500 DIFFFRFNT sTyLe BEST 5-FRAME BODY 
BRUSSELS AT AB OUT THE a PRICE OF 
, ST ALL-WOOL EXTRA 
SUI ER INGRAIN. AT LESS THAN COST OF PRO. 
DUCTION. 


FRESH CANTON 


MAT'TINGS. 


500 DIFFERENT COLORINGS FINE FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, JUST LAN 0 D REG- 
ULARLY, WILL BE cet YARD at Talo PE PER ROLL 
OF 40 YARDS. 7) it 20.1 Pp BR YAR Al 8 LOW 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
DRAPERIES, 


EMBRACING ALL THE NEW DESIGNS, AT ABOUT 
ONE-HALF THE REGULAR PRIOE. 


N, or ee ee FUROR ASING THEIR CO 


VER- 
US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNITURE 
REN PROLBTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP ||} 


&CO.. 








BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER STREET. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City, 


AN IMMENSE STOCK 


STRAW GOODS 


NOW OFFEREO AT LOW PRICES. 


CHOICE LINE 
Wraps and Costumes. 


Our Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue being Exhausted, we will en- 
deavor to furnish information re- 
garding our immense stock of 
goods, with samples of the same 
when requested, with our usual 
promptness, All names furnished 
early will be placed‘on our lists for 
Catalogues of our Fall and Winter 
Goods. 


H. O'NEILL & 60,, 


$821 to 329 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTENTION 
THIS SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE 
AT FROM $49.99 TO $56.49. ALL OF THE ABOVE 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH 
CUSTOMER, WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A FEW 
OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASH- 

IONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.99, 

$24.99, $28.49 AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICU- 
LARLY ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 





CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 
R. H. MACY & C0, 
TEN ISL 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


= Tiss Bowbwrar, near toth Bee Naw Ver 
OADWAY, near EW YorRK, 
BRANCH {% 4 _ouso™ StREEr, Brooxiy N. 
IGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICES | 43N" Oo AGENCE: BALTIMORE. 
* 

Due, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., af all Fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripy ping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or axed whole 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Garpets, 
etc., cleaned or dyed, 

Employin the best attainable skill and most ap- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every depa ent of our business, we can confidently 
—:; the best results, and unusually prompt re- 


Seoaived and returned ey, express or by mail. 
jorreepondence inyi Yor circular and 
rice-lis BARKETT, NEPE o 

and 7 John street, York 
4, Price 
ualed for 








Oy Gesatty improve 
reduced. Unequa 


| ie 78 EAT. t. BRACE: 





SIXTH-AVENUE AND 18TH-ST 
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FURNITURE, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
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GAS MACHINES, 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 60., 


47 and 49 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BRooxtyyn, N.Y. 

for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-l Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
jon 












FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & Co., 


587 & 589 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
‘ colors. Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Please mention | Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries & 
= INDEPEND- | shade 9 feet long by 3-4 inch wide. 
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Nos. 82, 84 and 86 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 




















ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CO., 
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q SEURPACLING: 





Patented June 24th, 1884. 


Gus 


This Stop Roller we yeconmend to the Trade. 


And guarantee it to be equal to any on the market in quality of material used and work- 
manship. It will carry a longershade than any other Stop Roller. We ask all parties 
using Stop Rollers to try a sample box of these. We also manufacture 


The Standard Cushman-Knapp The Home and Cashman Balance. 
The tna and Western Friction Balaiice, The Globe and Putnam Side Cord, 


And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery 
Hardware in great variety. 


FR. BECK & 60. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High-Glass Wall Papers, 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and 30th Street. 











The public are cordially invited to inspect the decorations of this building, 
which are novel and rare. 

The line of goods which will be exhibited and sold embraces a number of 
special patterns controlled exclusively by us, and includes the largest collection of 
fine imported goods ever shown in this country, made by the best manufacturers in 
England, France and Germany, and a large variety of new productions from our 
own manufactory, which we guarantee to be absolutely free from any poisonous 


matter, 
The Adaptability of 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 


the new material for decoration, will be shown in many 
designs and uses, as well as its superiority as a plastic 
material in high relief. 

Notwithstanding the adverse criticism of those firms 
whose interests are not identical with Lincrusta- Walton, 
| this Exhibition will convince the public that no other 
| af Londins Hesith Mente material is in any way its equal for durability, beauty» 

and as a sanitary wall covering. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers in the United States. 
Factory and Retail Salesrooms, 7th Avenue, corner 29th Street. 
Branch Showrooms, 5th Ave., corner 30th Street. 





Protected by Patents. 














HOWARD WATCHES, 
HOWARD CLOCKS. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank, and House Clocks. 


The Finest Watches and Clocks made it this 
Country are Manutactured by 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLICK C0., 


OFFICES: 


MONT ST. 29 MAIDEN LANE 
114 TRON” WaW Voun” 


J, $. CONOVER & 60, 


Open Fire Places, 


AND ALL APPURTENANCES. 
GRATES and FENDERS 


MANTELS *, Woot. Sate 


and Metal. 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF TILES. 


facturers, the most extensive apd 
clarant's —— ‘and most varied and artistic de. 
signs of any establishment in America, 

28 and 30 West Twenty-third treet, 


FINE LAWN 


















































TENNIS. 


Qur Latest Racquel, “Tas Oskagon” 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


580 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
g#™~ Send for Illustrated Catelogue. 


Garland Oil Stove 











Has power and capedit for cooking and_ heating 
almost unlimited. ill do the work of any fa nily. 

PATENT BU ERS. Perfectly safe, Easily 
managed, In use all over the world. 

Send for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
56 Union St., Boston; 230 Water Stes N. Y¥- 









































Send for our Dlustrated Catalogue. 





THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO 


9 and 11 Park Place, 
NEW YORK 


JEWEITS 














Iusuranee, 
A COMPARISON. 


Tue fatal defect in the assessment 

scheme of life insurance is that it applies to 

that work aplan borrowea from other 

branches of insurance which are essentially 

unlike it. A risk on property is temporary 

in character, does not increase with the 

age of the property, and covers a contin- 

gency which will probably never occur, 

since the majority of buildings never burn 

and the majority of ships never suffer fire 
or wreck. Even in accident insurance, a 
temporary provision may answer fairly 
well, since the risk of accident does not 
ordinarily increase with age and the major- 
ity of policyholders never make a claim. 
In life insurance, on the contrary, the 
calamity is inevitable; the only uacertainty 
concerns the date of occurrence; and 
althcugh this date does not move with and 
is not governed by age, the probability 
of it is known to advance with age. 
The problem in life insurance is, 
therefore, to provide for total loss in every 
instance and to have such provision cer- 
tainly ready by the time the] ss will occur. 
Nothing else is of real avail. If, this year, 
the amcunt requisite for this year's risk (or 
probability of dying) is collected, the prob- 
lem presents itself anew for the next year, 
and soon. There is no escape from the 
alternative of an annually increasing 
charge, or of a present charge which per. 
mits accumulation of ‘‘reserve.” The only 
escape is to let the insurance diminish un- 
til it disappears entirely from lack of 
funds. The assessment scheme exists be. 
cause of the alleged extortionate charges 
which produce reserves. It has undertaken 
to do without reserve, offering instead the 
pay-as-you-go method. If enough is ac. 
tuaily paid, there is no question but the 
practical one of whether people will con- 
tinne paying an increasing charge; if 
enough is not collected, the inevitable col- 
lapse comes. To have a reserve without 


admitting its existence and using the hate- 
ful word, and disturbing the members by 
collecting funds for it, has been for some 
years a co-operative problem of increasing 
difficulty. 

The latest report of the Connecticut I[n- 
surance Department contains a table as fol- 
lowe, showing the uniform net annual pre- 
mium charged under the * leyel” or 
reserve plan, and the increasing assess- 
ments which must be made to meet losses. 
To the $14.72, which represents only the 
mortality cost, is added a percentage for ex. 
penses; in the other case, annual dues 
and fees cover the expenses; so that ex. 
penses do not appear in either case. 

Varying an'l 





asem'tfora Differ. 
year's risk. ence, 
87.57 86.95" 
8.42 6.30" 
9.29 5.48° 
10.36 4.36* 
13.21 251° 
te tt 
a ry 6.94 
UB 29.36 
64.98 sont 
96. 56 80.84 
1.41 1295, 
‘05.10 190,38 
923.78 8u9.01 
10.00 tn 
t Excess over col, 1, 


This means that, if a man starts at age 
twenty-five, he will pay continuous) 
$14.72, no more or less, expenses ignored 
whereas he will start at $7.77 for assessment 
(under that plan) for the first year’s risk, 
which assessment will increase until, when 
he reaches ninety-nine, it becomes dollar 
for dollar. This table signifies, says Com- 
missioner Williams, ‘‘that the portion of 
the annual office premium for assurance 
on a person aged twenty-tive, which is re. 
quired in order to provide for the payment 
of $1,000 when it shall fall due, is $14.72, 
and this payment is uniform through life; 
and that the assessment which would make 
good the average amount of a year’s losses 
on persons aged twenty-five must begin at 
$7.77 on each $1,000 certificate, and go on 
increasing yearly to the end, The excess 
of the former over the latter constitutes 
the foundation of the reserve, being the 
amount overpaid beyond the cost of the 
year’s assurance. The first year the pre. 
mium is nearly double the cost of carrying 
the risk. At age thirty the annual assegs- 
ment has increased to $8.42, and : t age fifty 
it exceeds the level premium. Thereafter 
it grows rapidly, almost doubling in the 
next ten years, and becoming, at eighty, 
nearly ten times the premium. When it is 
considered that in both cases the payments 
must be such as to amount to $1,000 at ma- 
turity, the claim that insurance for life can 
be furnished at a smalier cost under one 
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MORE ABOUT TONTINE. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
REVIEWS THE PARTIAL REPLY OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE EQUITABLE. 





From the New York Tribune. 
To the Editor: 

In your issue of the 14th inst., Mr. H. B. Hyde, 
President of the Equitable Life, makes a partial 
reply to the presentation of the Tontine and 
semi-Tontine system which I have made at three 
different times in your columns, He begins by 
imputing my motive for such discussion to 
jealousy at the amount of new business written 
on the ‘Tontine plans, and disappointment at the 
much smaller amount written by the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, and asserts my consequent desire 
** to injure the business and reputation” of the 
Tontine companies. I have not assailed the 
credit or reputation of a single company in the 
slightest degree. Ihave but stated the facts 
respecting a system of business which prove it 
to be an unnecessary and cruel hardship to mul- 
titudes of families, and a public evil. And if 
the system be pernicious, and this discussion 
establishes its character and enables the public 
to judge both it and legitimate insurance upon 
their merits, upon the truth and the whole 
truth, then it will simply be fair to judge my 
motive for the discussion by the result of the 
discussion. 

MOTIVES DO NOT ALTER FACTS, 


But neither my motive nor the success of 
the companies in pushing Tontine, nor the 
amount written or not written on other systems, 
ouches in the slightest degree the questions I 
have raised respecting Tontine. 1s Tontine 
gambling? Is it a perfectly needless and wanton 
hardship imposed upon the families of the mul- 
titudes who lapse their policies? Dues it, with- 
out the sbadow of necessity, take from the 
family of the man who lapses the paid-up in- 
surance his reserve and surplus might buy, and 
ought w buy, for their protection, and give its 
price to a pool which has not earned it by any 
possible mathematical or commercial fiction? Is 
it taking yearly millions of such paid-up in- 
surance from such families, and patting its 
price into such a pool? These are the questions 
of interest to the public. 

I shall make no further reply to Mr. Hyde's 
statements respecting the business of the Con- 
necticut Mutual than that they are but half 
truths, with the essential parts left out to pro- 
duce discrediting effect. When Mr. Hyde wishes 
to discuss them squarely, on the full facts, and 
dares, by reason of them, to impugn by one hair 
the solvency or financial standing of that com- 
pany, he will be promptly met. But, as these 
matters do not affect the merits of Tontine, 
let us not be diverted from Tontine by innuendo 
as to something else. 


MR, HYDE’S DEFINITION UF TONTINE EXAMINED. 


Let us see how Mr. Hyde's reply leaves the 
questions raised. He thus detines Tontine poli- 
cies: **They are the same in all respects as or- 
dinary policies, except that all premiums received, 
and interest on the same, minus only death 
losses on members dying in the meantime, and 
the average expense of the company, are accumu- 
lated and divided exclusively among those: policy- 
holders who survive and continue lo pay their 
premiums until the end of the Tontine period, at 
which time the surplus is ascertained and 
awarded.” ‘Thatis to say, the surplus on the 
premiums of those who die, over aud above the 
cost of their insurance up to the time of death, 
and both the reserves and surplus of those who 
lapse *‘are accumulated and divided exclusive- 
ly,” etc. What the amount thus lost to those 
who die and lapse, and what amount of paid-up 
insurance it woul] buy for their families, this 
definition does not reveal, But, in my letter of 
May 10th, I showed what the amount of such loss 
would have to be in order to make good the 
** estimates” of Tontine profits which the Equi- 
tabie puts into the hands of its agents to solicit 
Tontine with. To that exhibit Mr. Hyde does 
not make the slightest allusion. 


WHAT MR, HYDE DOES NOT ANSWER. 


He does not deny that to make good his ‘‘es- 
timates” on a twenty-year Tontine, forinstance, 
out of each 100,000,000 written there would 
have to be—and, therefore, he expecta there will 
be—#70,000,000 of lapses, yielding to the pool at 
least $7,500,000 of cash which might have 
bought, and ought to have bought, at least $17,- 
000,000 of paid-up insurance for the families of 
those who lapsed ; he does not deny that if his 
company continues indefinitely to write new 
business at the rate of a million and a quarter a 
day, a8 on the 28th of April, thus writing over 
$350,000,000 a year, in order to make good its 
* estimates,” it would need to have—and there- 
fore must expect and intend to have--at least 
$241,000,000 of lapses, yielding to the pool at 
least $26,000,000 of cash, which might have 
bought and ought to have bought for the tami- 
lies of those who lapse at least $66,000,000 of 
paid-up insurance; Le does not deny that, on 
such a business, in twenty years his company 
alone would be having each year at least $241,- 
000,000 of lapses, and would be taking there- 
from for the ‘Tontine pool at least $26,000,000 a 
year in cash, whereby would be lost to the fam- 
ilies of these lapsing at least $66,000,000 a year 
of paid-up insurance. He does not deny that, to 
make good his ** estimates,” he has got to give 
those ‘‘who survive and continue” at least 72 
per cent. more than their own premiums can be 
made to prodace with the Equitable’s expenses 
and rate of interest, and that he can get that 72 
per cent. extra only out of the forfeitures of 
reserve and surplus, which ought to buy and 
would buy paid-up insurance for families. 

These are the grand fundamental facts of 
Tontine ; these are the results necessary to its 

‘estimated’ success; these are, therefore, the 
results deliberately foreseen, intended and 





arranged for; these are the indices of its char- 
acter; and those who think it wise and benef- 
icent that many men and their families should 
lose these enormous sume for the benefit of a 
few, that the extraordinary profit of the few is 
full justification for the losses of the many, that 
it is a public benefit to base a scheme of specu- 
lation on the knowledge that in a long period 
of years a great many men of fair and even ex- 
cellent financial prospects will become financially 
broken and unable to carry on the insurance 
their families need, that the profits wrung from 
such disaster are fair profits, clean money, will 
still like Tontine and take their hand in the 
game. But these facts and their effect and their 
intention have not been denied; they are com- 
pletely ignored by Mr. Hyde in his official utter- 
ance in reply. Therefore, does Tor.tine stand 
confessed in those figures; and semi-Tontine is 
only ten per cent. off. 


MR. HYDE’S DEFENSE OF TONTINE,. 


Mr. Hyde makes four distinct points as the 
defense of Tontine or semi-Tontine : 


THE **GREAT PUBLIC GOOD ACCOMPLISHED BY 
TONTINE.” 


First, That by reason of the greater alleged 
persistence of Tontine policies a greater number 
remain insured, and therefore, a greater amount 
of protection is given: and tnat, to secure that 
greater persistence, and to keep more families 
insured, it is worth while that those who lapse 
should lose what they have paid in. To put it in 
the language of their * estimates,” it is better 
that what seven-tenths of their policyholders 
have paid, over and above the cost of their in- 
surance up to the time of lapse, should be lost ; 
that the $70,000,000 of lapees out of every $100,- 
000,000 should lose the $7,500,000 which 1t bad 
paid over and above the actual cost to the com- 
pany for carrying the $70,000,000, in order that 
a few more men may persist in paying premiums 
in the hope of winning a part of that $7,500,000, 
and that, incidentally, a few more families may 
be insured during the Tontine period. ‘The 
equivalent of %5,000 apiece of paid-up insurance 
for 3,400 famulies 16 to be lost to them, in order 
that a few more families of the men who are 
after that #7,500,000 may be insured longer than 
they otherwise might. oO wrong to many that 
unusual good may come to a few, and to the few 
who are after, not the good of their own fami- 
lies, but the price of the losses of other families. 
Let them gamble for the $7,500,000, because a 
somewhat greater number will keep up their in- 
surance, 


‘* PREPOSTEROUS TO PAY DIVIDENDS TO THOSE” 
WHO DIE EARLY, 


Mr. Hyde’s second point is this: He ‘‘ lays 
aside the refinements of calculation” of actua- 
ries, which, however, he is ‘‘ not disposed to dis- 
pute,” but simply ignores, and says that it is 
** preposterous to pay dividends to those who 
have paid in only a few premiums” and then die, 
and their families get a good many times from 
the policy what has been paid for premiums, 
That is, a man who lives but a few years ought 
to pay more each year than one who lives longer ; 
and, if that is a sound and practicable principle 
in insurance, then the cost of a man’s policy 
ought to be adjusted to the actual number of 
years he has lived, In order to carry out this, 
we shall have to lay aside not only “ the refine- 
ments of calculation,” but the very bases of the 
whole business. The preposterousness is not in 
a dividend which in the case of one dying early 
varies the proportion of the premiums paid to 
the policy collected by only an almost in finites- 
imal fraction, but in not #0 arranging matters 
that no one man should get more by dying early 
than the one that dies late. For example, a man 
takes a policy for $10,000 and pays a premium 
of say $250 and dies the first year; his family 
collects $10,000, or 4,000 per cent. of his pre- 
mium ; another pays five premiums, or $1,000, 
and dies, and his family collects 1,000 per cent. 
of his premiums ; another pays twenty years, or 
$5,000, and dies, and his family collects 200 per 
cent, of his premiums, 


INSUFFICIENCY OF MR, HYDE’S REMEDY. 


Suppose, now, it has cost the company only 
80 per cent. of the premiums to carry the insur- 
ance, and it has, therefore, returned to each 
man 20 per cent. of his premiums as a dividend ; 
then the first man will have pen | paid out only 
$200, and his family will have coilected 5,000 per 
cent, instead of 4,000 per cent. ; the second will 
have paid $800, and his family will have collected 
1,250 per cent, instead of 1,000 per cent. ; the third 
man will have paid $4,000 and his family will 
have collected 250 per cent. instead of 200 per 
cent, Giving each man his own dividend simply 
increases the percentage of collection just one- 
fourth in each vase. And if the dividends of the 
two who died first had been withheld from them, 
and given to the last he would have paid out 
$3,750, and his family would have collected but 
267 per cent., instead of 250 per{cent., an attempt 
at equalization amounting to only 17 per cent. 
as against 4,000 per cent. still in the first case anc 
1,000 per cent, in the second, If it be preposter- 
ous to have the one disproportion, itis equally so 
to have the cther; if disproportion be pre- 
posterous it ought to be done away alto- 
gether, not infinitesimally varied; it must be 
the very basis of calculation that is wrong, 
and not its ‘‘refinements.” But wili Mr. 
Hyde tell us that the perpetually vary- 
ing disproportion between premiums paid 
and insurance collected, in both fire and life iu- 
surance, is wrong? If so, willhe tell us how it is 
wrong? Will he indicate and develop the proper 
basis of calculation for both kinds? Will he tell 
us how, if disproportion be done away, there can 
be any such thing as insurance at all. Will he tell 
us how the premiums paid can be adjusted to the 
policy to be collected on any other basis than 
the current risk of loss. And if risk be the basis 
of premium, and the only possible basis, will 
he tell us why any man should Pay more ‘than 
his risk costs the company in order that another 
may pay less than his risk costs them? If dis- 
proportion be preposterous, why does he still 
offer to issue policies by a plan which leaves it 
ata maximum? Why does he stop reform at a 
plan which only scratches the surface and leaves 
the body of the thing untouched? A ten-year 
Tontine goes one-half as far in this reform as a 
twenty-year ; and a forty-year Tontine would go 
twice as far still. Why does he use a ten-year 
Tontine at all and stop short at a twenty ? 

No; Mr. Hyde’s defense ignores, not the “ re- 
finements,” but the very alphabet of the busi- 
ness ; and presumes 7 the complete ignor- 
ance of his readers. He practically denies that 
the true individual share in the yearly gross 





cost of insurance is known, or that the premiums 
he charges have any relation or proportion to it. 


THE TRUE BASIS OF ADJUSTING COST. 

His company is carrying a gross amount of in- 
surance on a large number of men of different 
ages, and consequently different risks of dying 1n 
each year, and he charges each a premium prvu- 
portioned to that risk; at the end of the year he 
finds that the losses have been less than he ex- 
pected ; that is, the cost of insurance has not 
been as much as was expected; the risk was 
not as great as was expected. If, now, he returns 
that part of each premium which was charged 
and paid to meet losses which did not accrue as 
expected, to cover a greater risk than the actu- 
al one, the gross cost of insurance will be wholly 
met—each premium payer, including those who 
have died during the year, will have paid his 
own full share of that cost, his proportion of the 
entire risk—will have paid all that would have 
been charged him had no greater losses been ex- 
pected, 1s not that exactly true, Mr. Hyde? 
And why should any man pay more than is 
called for by the proportion of his individual 
risks to the entire risk? And if more, how much 
more? On what principle wil! you calculate the 
proper individual share? If that is not the 
proper basis of individual share in the gross 
cost, what is it, and how will you apply it? 


TONTINE MORTALITY. 


Mr. Hyde’s third point is that the Ton- 
tine pohcyholders are better risks and have a 
smaller mortality, which makes their profits 
larger ; and, ‘‘as a demonstration of this fact” 
he gives the ratio of the death losses to premium 
income on the Equitable’s Tontine policies, on 
those of four other companies not named, and 
on those of the Connecticut Mutual, and says: 
‘* these figures speak for themselves,” 


A “ LUCUS A NON.” 


The figures *‘ as a demonstration” are simply 
grotesque in their absurdity. The ratio of death 
losses to premium income in different compa- 
nies, of different ages, with different pee of in- 
surance, sume with a great deal of old business, 
others with nearly all new—like the Equitable 
—some with much paid-up business, and others 
with comparatively little, some with much busi- 
ness on high premium plans, others with much 
on the low premium plans, does not afford the 
slightest indication as to the value of any kind 
of vusiness, because it does not give even a hint 
as to the actual mortality per cent. in any com- 
pe. We can judge the quality of any kind of 
business only by comparing the actual losses 
under all kinds, tirst, with the table of expected 
losses, and then with each other. Let Mr. Hyde 
tell us what per cent. of the mortality table the 
death losses in the ‘lontine class are, and what 
they are in the non-Tontine risks, and we shall 
begin to know something about it. But his pres- 
ent figures grossly misrepresent the whole mat- 
ter. It his comparison were a true **demonstra- 
tion,” then the average mortality of Tontine in- 
surers is a good deal less than one-half that ex- 
pected by the American table. Is that the case, 
Mr. Hyde? Give us facts which mean some- 
thing, not figures, which have no relation to the 
matter. Tontine policyholders would probably 
live as long insured under non-Tontine policies. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MORTALITY LOSSES IN 
THE EQUITABLE, 


The natural inference from Mr. Hyde’s state- 
ment that a chief reason of large Tontine profits 
‘*is the smaller death rate experienced among 
the holders of these policies than among those 
insured on the ordinary plan,” is that his policy- 
holders on the ordinary plan have to bear their 
own greater mortality by themselves, and the 
Tontine men get the whole benefit of their 
smaller mortality ; and that the mortality of the 
company as a whole is not made to bear on all 
in equal proportion, according to age, by 
which the premiums are graded, Is that the 
case? 

TONTINE RESULTS, 


Mr. Hyde’s fourth point is the ‘‘ results” of a 
fifteen-year Tontine in the Equitable compared 
with a policy in the Connecticut Mutual, 

Here again Mr. Hyde’s figures do not repre- 
sent hke conditions, nor make allowance for the 
differences. In the Connecticut Mutual policy, 
Mr, —— had given notes for part of bis premi- 
ums, on which he paid interests which Mr, Hyde 
includes in his statement of premiums paid. If 
he wishes to include a part of the interest we 
have received with the premium, Jet us include 
it all in both cases ; let us reduce both policies to 
like conditions ; take the full payments to the 
Connecticut Mutual, and compounding them at 6 
per cent. they would have amounted to $2,923.15 ; 
compounding his payments to the Equitable, at 
the same rate, they would amount to $4,005.58. 
During all the time we stood ready to give his 
family the paid-up insurance that what we had 
in hand would buy, if he lapsed. Had he 
lapsed in the Equitable all would have gone ; his 
family would have got nothing. He would have 

aid to the Equitable $1,082.43 more than to us. 
Deduct that excess of payment trom the cash 
value, $2,765.35, which the Equitable now offers 
him, and it leaves $1,682.92 as the sum with 
which the Connecticut Mutual’s settlement 
ought to be compared. ‘Ihe reserve in that com- 
pany on this policy at that time was $1,321.22; 
the surplus for that year was $48.35; toval, 
$1,369.57, or $313.35 less that the Kquitable’s 
Tontine settlement, on an equivalent basis. 
That $313.35 came out of the lapses and for- 
feitures of other people’s insurance, and a good 
deal more than that had to be gotten out of 
other people’s insurance for this man; for the 
Equitable has not earned 6 per cent. interest for 
the last fifteen years, and its expenses have been 
a good deal above those of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. But, whatever advantage it can show in 
its Tontine settlements comes out of other peo- 
ple’s losses. That is the point. Aad, in order 
to get this $313.35, or more, this man Las been 
for fifteen years risking every dollar he has 
paid. The Connecticut Mutual’s settlememts 
represent simply the full, proper resulta from 
each man’s own payments, not what other men 
have been made to for his benefit, 


COMPARISON OF THE TONTINE SETTLEMENT WITH 
THE * ESTIMATES.” 

lt is very interesting to note that this Tontine 
settlement quoted by Mr, Hyde is not as good by 
nearly $1,000 as the ** estimates” which he used 
for getting that business, and for many years 
after, nor as good by nearly $400 as the “ esti- 
mates” he is now using to get that same kind of 
business. 





GAMBLING, 


Mr. Hyde says: *‘ There is, of course, not one 
particle of truth in the assertiun that Tontine is 
gambling.” But be has not even attempted to 
refute my definition of gambling, nor the logic 
by which it and Tontine are tied together. 
Denial of logic is not answer to logic. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM ‘* NEW BUSINESS.” 


His final word is a boast of his company’s new 
business and its magnitude. New business is 
net logic; it decides no question of right and 
wrong. But of the new business written and 
boasted about by the Equitable in 1883 nearly 
$17,000,000 was not taken at all! 

How much of the epormous sum written in 
1884 was not taken? How much of the million 
and a quarter a day will not be taken? 


THE ARGUMENT FROM SURPLUS, 


Mr. Hyde says his company’s surplus is $14,- 
000,000 ; but it is $14,000,000 only by a standard 
of solvency which his own state has repealed, and 
replaced by one of the more conservative type 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, and this new 
standard will take effect two years hence ;and by 
it the Equitable’s boasted surplus is reduced to 
$10,176,484, of which $6,408,861 belongs to the 
Tontine pool. And the legisiative investigating 
committee are decidedly of opinion that that 
$6,408,861 ought to be charged as a liability, and 
not paraded as a surplus, and all the experts 
whom I have ever met agree with them, and not 
only the experts, but all business men who un- 
derstand the matter. 

Mr. Hyde's official report to the New York De- 
partment states the surplus ‘‘ exclusively belong- 
ing to Tontine policyholders,” at $7,125,987. 
His report to the Connecticut Department puts 
it at $6,408,861. Which sum will he use tor a 


basis of settlement? Yours respectfully, 
JACOB L. GREENE, 
President. 


HARTFORD, May 20th, 1885. 





1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutnal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockhelder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


M. V. B. EDGERLY. “d Vice-President and 
Manager ot Agencies. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


I IE, i catcinnosensnencvsned $2,629,863 82 





Total Liabilities................... 38,040 03 
Premium Reserve, Massachu- 

setts Standard.................. 2,374,590 00 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 

A <asie vanic-Facrcersecsaes 217,233 79 


22p ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 
Boston, February 9th, 1885, 
To THE POLICYHOLDERS: 

Notwithstanding the general depression which pre- 
vailed during the past year (to which the business of 
life insurance te peceliariy sensitive), the exhibit of 
the condition of our someeny presented herewith 
shows that we are making steady progress in the richt 
direction; the a items of assets, income, sur- 
plus and outstanding insurance having severally in- 


reased. 

Under the conservative management, heretofore 
pursued, from which there will be no relaxation, ve 
may justiv expect continued progress, and with the 
reviva! of business generally, amore rapid increase 
in our specialty of life insurance. 

he auditing committee, chosen by the policy- 
holders, have performed their duty with much care, 
and their report is commended to your careful con- 
sideration. For the Directors, 
STEPHEN H. Ruopes, President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Cash Capital... Seta ee - 81,0005 »O0 

TelINnsurance,.....++ 

ova for | other liabilities. 
SURPLUOS........... ++ 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1885...82,546,512 86 


I. REMSEN LANE. Vive-Prest and Beco” 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 


Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............$14,240,475 39 
A TT 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments............ 873,408 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 





Total Paid Policyholders 6 6 734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... : $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.......... ....859,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(ontimated).....cccccceces $10,000,400 
Policies in force..........2+ 78,047 
Insurance in force,.......... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 83,740,850 85 





Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


1881, 2,013,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,176. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,984, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,800,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 


Jan, 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,643, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 





The Latest Advance m Life Iustrance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H, BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


A. HUNTINGTON, tet Mod. Directors. 


The Twentysfifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1984. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Bahenen, de jamey ist, mm, Leap lest « ac: 
co eeeee 


« 850,432,249 78 


INCOME. 


Premiums.......... phbee’ cowall 812,081,330 22 
Interest and a. Accnarcas 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 05 


* 35,435,729 78 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
oes by Death and Matured Endow- 
8 








Dividend on 
Pre. - ee 14-080 03 


Commissions, pee 


BROMO coccccccsoscvcccescocccese coe 1,215,549 91 
General EXpenses. .. ..0000-0ccecce sevserere 040,641 10 
State, County, and Gity hs ccveseess 125,971 01 


Tota! Disbursements.. 89,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. 31st, 1884, ‘to 


OE ee venccccesssocscoees $55,537,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and A Mortgages. 15,494,726 72 
Bes Yor ea. state, “{neluding’ the . 
Equitable Building and purchases un. 
den “f ae peeeeaana 6,676,006 11 
Unites States Stocks. State Stocks, ony 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by t 
laws oi the State of New York,.......... 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 
5,319,641 08 


(market yetua, $7,160,057. 

Real tatate outside the State of New 
York, including purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buildings in other 

ben ccencevocascannccepsasesoes écccceees 4,016,146 56 

Cash ‘in Banks and ‘Trust Companies, ai 

interest; and in transit (since seosived 











ANd INVES)... ...0,.cceeeeceeeesceeee 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions.. ms 210,872 29 
a= om Agents on account of Pre- 

pneepenceens<antscncenesses seeegrecsve 112,083 57 
Interest. and Kents due and accrued... 404,580 85 
Premiums due and in process of coliec- 

tion (less premiums paid in advance 

GI ABB). 2000002000 cecccccces meccccicdsoccesoet 382,727 Ov 
Deferred Premiums....... eeccese eocevecccce 1,071,204 0 
Total Assets, December 31st 

Beenie ee Rechte eet $55.1 61,925 54 

LIABLLITIES, 


Reserve on Outstending Pol- 


icies at 4 tea ce - 847,549,728 44 
Claims by — Genes ‘hot 
perfected),.....cceceees eeoce 126,580 UU $47,678,008 44 





Surplus, December 31, 1884. $10,483. 617 10 
Of which the proportion ‘contributed (as 
com puted) by Policies in general classis $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proporticn contributed (as 
computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 6,408,861 60 
$10,483,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard,4}¢ ye Re ° 
730,332 73 


cent. interest, the Sur poet ee 
New. Assurance writte 
mean ou 


i 
Total Outstan 
ance 





INCREASE. OF 1884 OVER 1883. 
Premium Inco 


puspens, La Legal s standard... posse 8 arts 34 
Contested Cinims...... coe ceccceceesce NONE, 
From the undivided surplue, contributed by poli 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends will 
be declared, available on rettlement ot next pee 

premium, to ordinary participating policies. F' 

the undivided surplus contributed y policies intl the 

Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies ma- 

turing within the current year will be declared as 

their respective cnnue pe premigme @ Sesome due, 
HILLI 


J. G. VAN CIsE, -: Actuaries. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, Daniel D, Lord 
James W. A exander, games M. Halsted, 
a, 


Gentry ry urlbut, 


Henry . Mara ‘quand, Ashbe! Gree 
W filtene heelock, Parker Handy, 
Henry Day. ohn A. Stewart 
Marcellus Hartley, John D: Jones 

ohn Sloane, * Robert Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry M. Alexander, Eugene Kelly 


Gornetins i. Bie, 


George C, 
Henry 8. Terbell, William B. mou ndall, 


Thomas 8. Young, Semuel Borrowe, 
B. Williamson Williem Walker, 
George W. Carleton, E. W. Lambert, 
Bb. F. Randolph, J. F. De Navarro 
John D. McCook, W. Whitewright, 
Alanson i. E. Boudinot Colt, 


Steohen i a. merits Ed W. Scott. 
ephen 8. war . 
Pp PY obert rt Blise. 0 
THOMAS AMES, EUSTACE ©. onan ae He OorUAR 
T, DE WITT COYLE. Philadetphia T, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, Denver. 
fowior BOGEN, (aris, Manchester E 
anches' le 
BET AY Gd. POHL Hamburn 7 
HENRY B. HYDE, president. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VIcE-PRESIDEN 
Yer BO! RKROWE, > Vicu-Puxstpex. 
WILLIAM pALE ANDER, troeran 


MBERT D. Mepscat EXAMINER. 
EDWARD W, SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F, STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENs, Sec, 











ABBEES. 0... .cececereee ce crees $17,095,567 10 
TARRIOD,. 00.0000. ccsecccces 14,700,116 37 
Total Surplus...........82,395,450 ~ am 


The 
Feature in pute J pourane 


di ent ‘olicies for a oaey 
at te store charged for whole Life | Pol. 
icies. These policies eae e in the Annual distri- 
bates ot surplus, and one pubject to the Maseachu- 


ef re law of 1880, 
a yo ‘and 7 ile up insurance values in- 


yo mph ta ext atory of the New Feature may be 
bad on on application s at Company's Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


THE 


Americ’) 


FIRE 











THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1860.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
an cones art er three years. 
Claims paid atonce as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


ak forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


| CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





ogutin tinencal { Brookiys Ay Montague Bt. 
mn 

uildings: ad No. 108 way, E. D 
Reserve for reinsurance........81,053,694 10 
Reserve for all other claims.... 449.556 00 
Capital — in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus.. iaddidehenbtinatian , 1,635,221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885. $4,938,501 i 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. OC. Moore, 24 Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
GEORG 8! 


E NO. 1. REKE! 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM B 
WM. H. SWAN HENRY F SPAULDING 
HENRY 0. BOWEN XCHARD A. MoO ¥, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
HEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, CH H 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. H U 
HORACE B.C N, EDWA M ‘TIN 
OUR L. HUS BRADISH JOHNSON, 
AL 0 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
MT, ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILY 
. CORLIES JACOB WEND. 
AMES FRAS: WM. A.8 ATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENOE NURE. 
OYRUS PEOK, Secretary. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, WN. V.; 228 Washington S8t., 
Bcston; 512 Walnut 8t.. Philadelphir. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
MANGE Gon 


OF HARTFORD 





Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
jURPL 











MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 20 will be $80 18 
At the end of the twenty yoors the Company 
caah. ceseseee 8570 00 
While ae $1,000 144 I ‘have ‘bee 
Bec ‘or 20 years at the net cost tat B33 
or 68 for 8 61,000 insurence per year. Or, ift e policy 
be not surrendered at the end of the 20'years, it be- 
comes a paid-up policy of $1, ito. Any other amount 
will be in the same proportion 
These results are not Patimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
, while 0 being pas payable in the event of the death of the 
* assured. is no forfeiture of prea on dis- 
continuance of volley after three ne 
Cash or, _Pald-up Value being 
he terms of the New & 
r oxamlee and other ages and yr schncis and also 
i th the lo 16 year plans, write to or apply at the 
° 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., = + «= President, 

~ i In this company policy- 
holders have the advran- 
tage over those of alluther 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


jtiugranteed by 








B.C. TOWNSEND. Sec. > 
B.A. DUPCHER, = Brooklam Dep't 





21 COURTLANDT ST. 








STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
Bo copeccescscrcnsvevcccovscboesnccnsbuctsceceeceresetesbecceseacoencd $108,876,178.51 











Annuity Account. 



























































” Interest and Kenta, san seen see 7 945,000 98 


Ann. ‘a Ann. 
No. _ Payments, _ st ; No. Payments, 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jen. 

Ist, 1664.......... eee 61 $23,134 31 Ist, 1WH5.. 0... ees 61 $23,661 63 
Premium Annuities. 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. 2904 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,009 90 
ssh hs 66 $28,565 97 66 $28 505 OF 

Insurance Account. 
No. Amount, | No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
_ | eS Speeey 110,990]  $842,946,032 7 "pep ace 114.804 | $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed. . «| 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminated.......| 7,380 25,832,736 
122,184 $37,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 

Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last gocouns. . - phen} 8 || B pald Pest eee 226,820 83 

miums received. . coma : 850,258 43 fv tured Kkndowments.. carey} 99 


26,926 08 
8,141,164 12 




















NOU, .. ces0s of 8,087,696 17 
fe ae cy -hold- | 
“ Commissions, (payment 
of current and extin- 
guishment of future)... 907,846 19 
“« © Premium charg 
urities on +» 1,181,172 88 
“ © Taxes and Assessments 223,169 61 
i Oy 872,263 87 
as ance to New. Account 97,000,018 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 7 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages : 
“ Claims by death not yet due... 387 00 By my yo tpi pregs $16,978,527 96 
= Premiums in advan 27,477 36 S United wee and omer Cente 34,522.822 00 
* Surplus an Contingent Senn # {oane on Oo laterals. 6,898,387 50 
BID PEs soc cdcccseeccccces 4,743,771 15 0 FT IED: o<Fans. a00<8 040 duce 10,282,693 04 
* Cash in _ I Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued.......°....... 1,262,418 54 
ad Prousiuuns ae deferred, maT 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
* Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... . .... 138,714 51 
“ Suspense Account... .......... 87,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances...........+++. 7,196 
$103,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 











is over $12,000 


New YORK, January 21, 1885, 


Hermann C, von Post, 
Grorce C, RicHarpson 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WituiaM F, Bascock, 

+ Ratcurorp STARR, 
Frepericx H. CossiTT, 
Lewis } paidey HH} 


fiewes We Seuree ¢€ 


Samuet E, Sprovutts, 
Lucius Rosinsow, 
Samugc D, Bascock, 
Gronce S. Cor, 

oun E, Deve.in, 
seymour L. Hustrep, 


auus C, Hotpan, 








a 
Janne Ct McCurpy, 


G 





Benj, B, SHERMAN, 
i. TuompPson, 


NOTE —If fee New York ‘Standard « of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, 4, the Surplus 


From the Surplus, as appears n the Bala nce Sheet. a dividend Will be apportioned tp cecil gus 
ticipating Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 18¢6. 
OI iii co Pecbinstinbcdisiedscksbos osblddet ben cthtinecton Micteés ste ceese « eeseeese oes 09 l08,876,178. 61 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

oun H, Suerwoop, 
Gaoxce H. Anprews, 
Ropert OLYPHANT, 


jotta T. Davies, 
OBERT StweELL, 

. Van Rewssecagr Crucen 

HARLES R, HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecknam, 
Wm, P, Dixon, 

Hosart H. 


gorce F, Baker, 


upLeYy OLcoTT, 


Faeperic Cromwait, 
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Old and Young. 


DECORATION DAY. 


VANDYNE. 





BY MARY E. 


MaarriaL isthe music; 
passes 
Outward through the city gates, with slow 
and solemn tread, 
Marching toward God’s Acre, where, beneath 
the grasses, 
They are sweetly sleeping, the calm and 
silent dead. 


the long procession 


Ab! How strange the scene is—veterans 
scarred and broken, 
Mourning wives and maids, whose youth 
long since has fled, 
Bearing wreaths and garlaads, each of love 
the token, 
The liiy and the laurel, to place above the 
dead, 


See, with gentle fingers, eyes grown dim with 
weeping, 
Their comrades bend above them to deck 
their hallowed graves ; 
Fit henor to the heroes £o safe in God's own 
keeping, 
Belovéd of the nation where Freedom’s ban- 
ner waves, 


Yearly, in the Spring time, this same mubic 
ringing 
Heralds this same coming, this tread of 
marching feet ; 
And amid the phalanx faithful souls come, 
bringing 
Love’s own glowing tribute of blossoms fair 
and sweet. 


Where, throughout Earth’s nations, do you 
see this wonder— 
Men whose trade is fighting, who Jove the 
war trump’s sound, 
Men who wieid the bayonet, loose the can- 
non’s thunder, 
Strewing wreaths and garlands where the 
dead are found? 


Other lands have heroes ; only ours the glory 
To bid the clamoring wheels of life be quiet 
for awhile ; 
To call for holy sitence, while we tell the story, 
Twine our wreaths, and lay them above the 
rank and file, 


* Let their graves be honored!” Thus hath said 
the nation. 
* Let none forget the heroes whose blood was 
nobly shed !” 
Lo! the call is answered by this fond oblation— 
Love and tears and garlands strewn above 
the dead, 
Brook.yn, N. Y, 


- _> 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. 


BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 





i. 
THE DOVEOOTE. 

Sux stood at the open garden-gate, 
swinging her straw hat, and looking 
dreamily down the straggling street of the 
quiet village that now lay sleeping in the 
sun. Behind her, the garden flamed and 
glowed in midsummer glory, a florid back- 
ground emphasizing by contrast the girlish 
grace of her figure. The midsummer sun 
was high, the midsummer sky was cloud- 
less; there was no sound save the brief 
chirp of the busy birds, and the drowsy 
hum of bees. The crooked, picturesque vil- 
lage street — with its odd mixture of 
thatched cottages, old red-brick houses with 
gabled roofs, tumble-down taverns, and 
occasional spick-and-span modern dwell- 
ings—was entirely empty, except for a stray 
pig, who lay wallowing in the deep dust 
contentedly. After a while, a lazy, dissi- 
pated looking dog emerged from a gateway, 
as though he had just got out of bed, shook 
himself, yawned, und proceeded, in default 
of other occupation, to examine the pig, 
marching slowly round it, and emitting 
supercilious sniffs as he went. Apparently 
he was not able to satisfy himself without 
closer investigation; for after a while he 
approached cautiously, and smelt the car- 
cass over from tail to snout, with infinite 
care and a manifest sense of the impor- 
tance of coming to aright decision in the 
matter; in the end his attentions provuked 
an explosive grunt and a movement of so 
threatening a character that he hastily 
decided to forego further research, and 
trotted off, with the air of having suddenly 
remembered an important engagement else. 
where. And then pig and street slept 
again, and Mary Hawthorne stood watch- 
ing them, and swinging her hat as before. 





She was a handsome girl of nineteen, 
with a bright, untroubled face that no 
great sorrow had ever clouded and no 
stropg passion had ever scarred; a girl 
whose nature was not yet definitely and al- 
together awake. Her eyes were bright and 
sometimes restless, but the general expres- 
sion of her face was one of quiet and re- 
pose. It might have seemed to an observer 
that some of the superabundant inertia of 
the village she lived in had impressed itself 
upon her temperament aud checked her 
development. And this was not impossi- 
ble; for Long Drayton is probably as sleepy 
a village as one can find ‘in the three king- 
doms. It lies in the fruitful Midlands, and 
devotes itself to a placid tilling of the soil. 
It is far from any great city; its nearest 
railway station is six miles off, at the small 
market town of Whittlesham; and our 
modern disease of unrest is as effectually 
shut out as by a strict quarantine. To lie 
on a Summer evening, on the village green, 
and watch a score or so of old fellows in- 
tent upon bowls, while old Martin, host of 
the neighboring ‘‘ Chequers” public-house, 
reads and comments upon last week’s news, 
as supplied by the Whittlesham Advertiser, 
and the old rooks caw criticism of a more 
or less contemptuous kind from the tree- 
tops—thus to dois to put back the clock of 
time for a hundred years at least, and to 
forget railways, and telegraphs, and evolu- 
tion, and the persistence of force, as though 
they had never been, or, at any rate, had 
never been discovered. 

Everything and everybody falling under 
the influence of this Sleepy Hollow of a 
place becomes ere long slow and lazy. 
Time himself cannot resist the spell, and a 
Summer day at Long Drayton is as long as 
two days in an ordinary village. One is 
continually marveling at the unwonted dil- 
atoriness of one’s watch, and, by nine 
o’clock in the evening, utterly worn out 
with the interminable length of the day, 
the new comer falls asleep—wherever he 
may be, or whatsoever doing—riding, walk- 
ing, talking, or even making love. The 
business maa from London, whom chance 
strands here for a day or so, finds his wor- 
ried, careworn face taking an expression of 
childlike repose, and his business habits 
wither and fall from him like Autumn 
leaves, and he keeps important letters, and 
cannot make up his mind to answer them. 
In a week or 80, if he stays so long, which 
is rare, he will forget to shave, and will 
sbow himself in public in a soft felt hat. 
In a fortnight, he will play at bowls on the 
green; and then it is all over with him, and 
he is ‘*‘ lost to life, and use, and name, and 
fame” forever. 

** Heigho!” said Mary Hawthorne, ceas- 
ing to swing her hat, and yawning wearily. 
**Heigho! What a glorious day it is, and 
how dreadfully bored I am!” 

From which the alert reader will at once, 
and rightly, conclude that Mary had been 
to a boarding-school. 

She had scarcely spoken when something 
happened at the farther end of the deserted 
street. A cart containing a mighty load of 
hay hove in sight, and then another, and 
after that one more. Mary watched the ap- 
proaching procession critically for a while, 
and then put on her hat. 

** They look like Hugh’s,” she said, half 
aloud. And then in the same tone, asa 
man’s figure came in view: ‘‘ Yes; there he 
is.” And she brushed an imaginary speck 
of dust off the bosom of her dress, and ar- 
ranged her cuffs, and waited. 

The carts lumbered along slowly and 
painfully; the man in charge of each (to 
call him ‘ driver” would be a misnomer) 
sat on the shaft, half-buried in the hay, and 
to all appearance slumbered peacefully. I 
think the horses were asleep; too, for the 
first did not see the sleeping pig till he had 
nearly trodden upon it. Then he stopped 
to reflect whether he had better go round 
or over; and the pig, roused by the rumble, 
raised himself upon his fore-legs, and con- 
fronted his disturber with yrave dignity. 
Probably they would have remained sev- 
erally ia these positions for some time, had 
not the young man, who was striding along 
on the sidewalk, come to the rescue. The 
pig retreated in confusion, and the proces- 
sion went on. When it reached the gate at 
which Mary Hawthorne stood, the young 
man stopped, and left the carts to go their 
way without. him. He was a broad-shoul- 





dered giant, standing six-feet something, 
with a red, sun-burnt face, and a yellow 
beard and mustache; well-built, strong, 
solid—satisfactory from a feminine point 
of view, if he had been handsome, which 
he was not, and if much walking over 
plowed fields, and much wearing of heavy 
boots had not given him rather a clumsy 
shambling gait, which they had. In his 
eyes, which were of no particular color, 
the Long Drayton repose nearly amounted 
to sleepiness. He smiled a rather wide 
smile, if truth must be told, as he came to 
a standstill before Mary, and said: 

** Hullo!” 

Mary’s lips instantly compressed them- 
selves into a rosebud of delightful prim- 
ness; there was the faintest suspicion of an 
upward movement of her straight brows. 

‘*Good morning,” she said, briefly. 

Hugh laughed a placid laugh, as though 
he felt himself reproved, but did not mind 
it; the laugh of the angler at the antics of 
the fish he knows he can land when he will, 
the laugh of the betrothed man who has no 
misgivings. 

Ido not think Mary quite liked it; for 
she assumed an expression of such intense 
unconcern as no one ever yet wore without 
trying very much, and looked down the 
street, where there was nothing to see, as 
though she were expecting something of 
importance to occur there immediately. 

‘‘That’s the last of my hay,” said Hugh, 
after a pause, waving his hand in the 
direction of the vanished carts. ‘* We've 
got it up very well to year.” 

“That’s a  provincialism,” remarked 
Mary, still gazing down the empty street. 
‘*To year,” she repeated, with dainty con- 
tempt. ‘‘ What an absurd expression!” 

She felt that she was getting out of tem- 
per about nothing at all; and, suddenly 
catching sight of Hugh’s broad, good-tem- 
pered face, clouded with a dim puzzlement 
of wonder, she broke into a low laugh, and 
recovered herself. 

‘*Cousin Rupert is coming to-night,” 
she said, to change the subject. ‘He has 
telegraphed to say he will be at Whittlesham 
this evening at six, and papa is going to 
meet him with the dog-cart. Tell Mrs. 
Meredith we expect her to come to supper 
with you to-night to meet her ‘ pretty little 
boy.’” 

‘*Ah, that was always mother’s name for 
him,” said Hugh; ‘ but he must be a man 
now.” 

‘* He is only two years younger than you 
are,” remarked Mary. *‘ He will be twenty- 
two in the Autumn; and it is twelve years 
since his father tapnk him away from us.” 

‘* He was a lively little chap,” said Hugh, 
‘and plucky, too. 1 remember he thrashed 
me once because I said I meant to marry 
you when I grew up.” 

Hugh laughed aloud at the recollection. 
‘*T expect I could thrash Aim now,” he 
added, glancing complacently at his mighty 
limbs. 

‘He was a clever boy,” said Mary. ‘* Do 
you remember what wonderful games he 
used to invent for us?” 

‘ Yes,” said Hugh, with a grin. ‘I was 
always the villain; he was always the 
hero; and your marriage and my death 
used to end them all, till I wouldn’t die any 
more.” 

Mary had become suddenly thoughtful. 
**T wonder what he is like now,” she said. 
‘““They say he is likely to succeed as a 
painter.” 

‘*T expect he wears long hair, and dirty 
nails, and a velvet coat,” said Hugh, sum- 
ming up briefly the ideas connected in his 
mind with the word. 

‘* Rubbish!” exclaimed Mary, with per- 
haps more energy than was absolutely 
necessary. ‘You seem to think” — she 
broke off abruptly, and looked annoyed. 

‘*Well, we shall see this evening,” re- 
marked Hugh, moving away. ‘I'll tell 
mother,” he added, speaking over his 
shoulder as he went, ‘‘ She’s sure to come.” 

Mary shut the garden-gate, and went 
back to the house with a thoughtful face. 


I. 
THE FLUTTERER. 


Mr. Hawthorne, Mary’s father, was a 
kindly but not very forcible old gentle- 
man, whose garden was his chief joy, and 
whose religion was his chief trouble. - He 
belonged to a strict and puritanical ‘‘ per- 





suasion,” and attended chapel at Whittles- 
ham every Sunday. He firmly believed 
that the greater part of his fellow-creatures 
would be eternally ormented; and yet he 
found a great deal of good in them, and 
could not help thinking that their sins were 
quite as much the result of weakness as of 
wickedness. Wherefrom sprang perma- 
nent confusion and perplexity of mind, only 
to be allayed in his case by horticulture. 
His wife nad been dead many years, and 
Mary was his only child. His sister Emily 
had married, much against his will, Jules 
Gerard, a French poet and political refugee, 
whom she met during a visit to London, 
and had died when Rupert, her only child, 
was two years old. 

Mr. Hawthorne had, as may well be sup- 
posed, nothing in common with the French- 
man. Gerard was an inexplicable enigma 
tohim. A man who attended no place of 
worship, did not have his meals regularly, 
got up sometimes at four o’clock to see the 
sun rise, sometimes stayed in bed till the 
evening, and sometimes sat up all night 
writing verses—what could he be but a 
stumbling and a rock of offense to the re- 
spectable, conventional member of the 
great English middle-class? Mr. Hawthorne 
had offered to give the motherless child a 
home, for his sister’s sake, and this offer 
had been accepted. But, when the child 
grew to boyhood, his father had become 
prosperous, and he naturally desired to take 
the education of his son into his own hands, 
and, naturally also, when he had done so, 
communication between the families grad- 
ually ceased. 

Gerard, who was a scholar, became him- 
self the boy’s tutor, and, as the pupil was 
bright and quick and willing, the arrange- 
ment was much more successful than might 
have been anticipated. And when Rupert 
showed himself more fond of sketching 
and of daubing with colors than of anything 
else this very un-English father was de- 
lighted beyond measure, and did everything 
in his power, by taking him to picture-gal- 
leries, by giving him the biographies of 
great painters to read, and by providing 
him with the best masters, to awaken in 
him the ambition of becoming an artist. 


In this he was perfectly successful; and, 


.being at length allowed to return to his na- 


tive country, he took Rupert to Paris, to 
study and to “see life.” This he did for 
some five years, when he saw death. For 
his father, walking with him in the public 
thoroughfare, and making some trivial re- 
mark about the weather, or the shops, 
dropped dead at his side with the sentence 
unfinished. His money was invested in 
England, and after the funeral Rupert’s 
presence was necessary in London; and, 
when the legal business was ended, a sud- 
den longing seized him to revisit the scenes 
of his childhood, and to renew his acquaint- 
ance with his old playfellows, ere he pur- 
sued his present intention of going to Mo- 
rocco to study, as Fortuny and Regnault 
had done before him. 

He had gone to a dame’s school with Mary 
and Hugh in the old days. He remembered 
heras a fair little toddling girl, remarkable 
for the earnestness aud gravity with which 
she worked at everything, especially games. 
Of Hugh his recollection was less distinct; 
but he had a dim idea of him as a lumpish 
boy, not without cunning, but slow, and a 
little dull, and, on the whole, objectionable 
rather than otherwise. 

And sleepy old Long Drayton; what an 
impossible place it seemed to him now! 
He remembered the straggling street, ablaze 
and asleep in the Summer sunshine, with 
the swallows that built every year under 
the eaves of the houses swooping backward 
and forward through it all day lung. Had 
he not made some mistake? Was not Long 
Drayton a dream altogether? In a world 
where Paris and London where undoubted 
facts, Long Drayton, as he recollected it, 
must surely be a fantasy. 

He was an odd fellow. He loved to loiter 
about old scenes, and recall by their aid 
bygone emotions. There was a cobbler’s 
shop at Long Drayton, with an old-fash- 
ioned half-door. He could just see over it 
when he left. He remembered the old, 
spectacled cobbler sitting on a bench in 
the middle of the low room, tap-tap-tap- 
ping at a boot held between his knees. A 
great yearning seized him to sce the old 
place again; and this might be his last 
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chance. They hadall been very kind to 
him, even the old cobbler. He would go, 
and he would go at once! 

He was walking in the Strand when he 
came to this decision, and instantly pre- 
cipitated himself into a telegraph office, 
and launched a message announcing his 
immediate arrival at his unsuspecting 
uncle, who, besides being frightened out 
of his wits, had to pay five shillings por- 
terage upon it. 

Mr. Hawthorne was a good deal per- 
turbed by the news. He had never ap- 
proved, as we said before, of Jules 
Gerard, and he had been glad when Rupert 
was taken away from Long Drayton. He 
was too flighty, Mr. Hawthorne remarked. 
There was a want of seriousness about 
him. He was not exactly the companion 
to be desired for Mary. 

Now he turned the pink paper helplessly 
in his hands, and gazed reproachfully at 
his daughter, who had not been able to re- 
straina cry of delight at the prospect of 
seeing her old playmate again. 

‘*My dear!” he protested. ‘‘ Really, my 
dear!” Then, settiing his spectacles, he 
resigned the paper to her, remarking with 
a sigh: ‘* Well, if he will come, we must 
entertain him, 1 suppose.” 

‘* If you mean that for a welcome, Pa, 
there is rather an absence of warmth about 
it,” said Mary. 

‘*T have my doubts about him,” resumed 
Mr. Hawthorne. *‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
he were gay”— 

‘* But you can’t expect him to be as dull 
as the people about here, Pa,” interposed 
Mary. ‘* At least not all at once. They’ve 
spent years in getting to their present state 
of perfection.” 

* You know what I mean,” replied Mr. 
Hawthorne, reproachfully. ‘‘ And I don’t 
like tu hear you talk of your neighbors 
in that way, Mary. It does not show a 
nice spirit. Rupert’s father’—here Mr. 
Hawthorne’s tone deepened in rather a 
tragic way—‘‘ Rupert’s father was a French- 
man’’— 

‘*Good gracious, Pa! Surely Rupert is 
not to blame for thut!” burst out Mary. 
But Mr. Hawthorne refused to notice the 
interruption. 

‘I disapprove of that nation,” he con- 
tinued, gravely. ‘* They have scarcely any 
religion, and their morality is shockingly 
loose. But there, if he will come, he must 
come, I suppose; and that’s the end of it.” 

With these words Mr. Hawthorne drifted 
slowly out into the garden, leaving Mary 
in a ytate of suppressed indignation. 

‘**I shall break something one of these 
days. I know I shall!” she said to herself, 
biting her handsome lips when he was 
gone. ‘*To hear them talk one would 
think that English Dissenters were the only 
good people in the world. It makes me 
long to be a Roman Catholic or some- 
thing.” 

This was the most shocking thing 
Mary could think of at the moment; and 
she was rather satisfied with it, and sat 
down to her neediework, feeling relieved. 

Mr. Hawthorne, having pottered about 
his garden for an hour or so, returned to 
the house, very dirty and very happy. His 
forebodings had entirely vanished. 

**] have told Tom”—Tom was the groom, 
gardener and general factotum—‘‘I have 
told Tom to put the horse in, and I shall 
drive over to Whittlesham to meet Rupert 
this evening,” he said. ‘*After all, as he 
is coming, we must do what we can to 
make him comfortable.” 

And then it was that Mary went to the 
garden gate, and stood swinging her hat, 
as described in the first chapter. 

Great was the excitement at Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s house that evening when it was 
time for the return of the dog-cart. Mrs. 
Meredith and Mary stood in the porch, 
peering down the street; Hugh, with both 
hands in his pockets, had taken up his 
position in the middle of the road. The 
ook and the housemaid fluttered uneasily 
about in the background, making prepara- 
tions for the guest’s entertainment. Tom, 
standing in the gateway, was of opinion 
that the travelers might not arrive for a 
quarter of an hour, ‘’cause master 
wouldn’t hurry the old horse to-night; not 
he.” 

But even as he spoke, Hugh called from 
the road that they were in sight, and a few 





moments afterward the dog-cart drove up. ; 


Before it stopped, one of its occupants 
half scrambled, half fell out, with a kind 
of joyous crow, and bounded up the steps, 
crying: 

** Here [ am, cousin!” 

Mary advanced, holding out both hands, 
and was at once, to her great astonishment, 
folded in a rapturous embrace, and kissed 
twice on each cheek. 

One second later, Mrs. Meredith was 
treated in the same manner, and Hugh 
himself stood in some danger for a moment; 
but Rupert seemed to recollect himself at 
sight of the huge young farmer, and sub- 
stituted a vigorous shake of the hand, in 
deference to insular prejudices. 

A little below the average hight, and 
rather slenderly built, wearing a slight 
mustache and close, curling brown hair, 
Rupert Gerard would have been handsome 
if his face had ever attained sufficient re- 
pose to allow one to see it properly. But 
this it never did, except, possibly, when 
Rupert was asleep. It was always so 
charged with the emotion of the moment, 
whatever it might be, that, if one may 
be allowed to use the phrase, the features 
were hidden by the expression. There 
was a distinctly foreign air about him, and 
about his clothes, and everything he did. 
His poor mother, as Mr. Hawthorne after- 
ward remarked with some _ bitterness, 
seemed to have counted for nothing, so far 
as he was concerned. 

He had dropped his umbrella on the steps, 
and his hand-bag in the doorway, and now 
he stood holding Mary and Mrs. Meredith 
each by ahand, and pouring out a rapid 
and ceaseless stream of words. 


‘Tam so glad Lcame. I never thought 
of it till this morning. I knew every step of 
the way. Long Drayton is scarcely altered 
at all. It is the most delightful place in the 
world. And Mary”’—here he turned to her 
with the most undisguised admiration— 
‘*Mary, whom I left a little, small girl, is 
now the loveliest woman-I have ever seen 
in my life!” 

‘“‘Ah! I shall never forget the dear old 
times!” he rattled on, turning to Mrs. Mer- 
edith. ‘* How often we stole your apples 
and apricots, Mrs. Meredith, and what 
splendid games we used to havein your 
stackyard! Ishall never beso happy again, 
if I live a thousand years”— 

**Cousin Rupert, we shall have a crowd 
in the street, if you don’t come in and let 
the door be shut,” protested Mary, who was 
blushing suitably. 

‘What! A crowd at Long Drayton?” he 
excluimed, with a peal of laughter. ‘No, 
no; I am half a foreigner now; but I have 
not forgotten so much as to believe 
that.” 

He followed Mary into the drawing-room, 
however, Hugh going after them rather 
jeulously; and Mr. Hawthorne, who was 
taking off his driving gloves, and hanging 
up his whip, was left for a moment in the 
hall with Mrs. Meredith. 

‘* He’s an outrageous fellow,” he said, in 
un awestruck tone, ‘*‘an outrageous fel- 
low!” He actually”—here his voice sank 
to a whisper—‘‘ he actually kissed me on 
Whittlesham platform; and the station- 
master and one or two porters were looking 
on. I thought I should have sunk into the 
ground.” 

After supper there was much conversa- 
tion about old times, Mary and Rupert 
keeping up a steady fire of questions, all 
beginning ‘‘ Do you remember?” Mrs. Mer- 
edith or Hugi now and then chiming in 
with a correction or an amplification, while 
Mr. Hawthorne beamed benevolently on the 
company through his spectacles, and 
wished he could decide whether it was not 
sinful for people to be so lively. 

The stream of reminiscences was diverted 
suddenly by a chance reference to Paris, 
and Rupert was soon launched upon a full, 
true, and particular account of his life 
there. 

** But,” said Mary, with a dazed look, 
alter some speech of his, “have you really 
spoken to Victor Hugo?” 

‘Spoken to him?” repeated Rupert, in 
surprise. ‘‘ Oh! yes; he was afriend of 
father’s. We used often to go and see him 
on Sunday.” 

‘* What place of worship does he attend?” 
asked Mr. Hawthorne, with an appearance 
of much interest. 


Rupert looked at him blankly; but Mary 
came to the rescue. 

“It seems absurd, no doubt, to you that 
I should be so surprised,” she said. ‘* But 
I have never seen any one who has written 
a book, and—and—well, I should scarcely 
have been more astonished if you had 
spoken of taking tea with Shakespeare!” 

Rupert laughed, and, seeing that the sub- 
ject attracted his cousin, pursued it fur- 
ther. He had talked to Meissonnier, he 
had met Leconte de Lisle and Dumas ils, 
he had shaken hands with Robert Brown- 
ing, he knew Brown, the historian, Robin- 
son, the art-critic, and Jones, the famous 
Royal Academician. He did not brag of his 
acquaintance with these and other celeb- 
rities; he had been used to knowing them 
all his life, and there was nothing unusual 
about it in his eyes; but he was glad to be 
able to interest his pretty cousin. 

To Mary it was like a dreum; for, in a 
secret, shamefaced way, she took a living 
interest in literature and art. Her father 
thought it wicked; Hugh condemned it as 
silly; so she was obliged to keep it to her- 
self asa rule; but it was there none the 
less. 

She had read about these people; had 
seen their pictures; got their poems by 
heart; taken their sermonizing as the voice 
of truth itself. It seemed impossible that 
her old playmate should have really talked 
to them even as she was talking to him 
now. There were no bounds to her curiosity 
about them. How did they dress? What 
did they talk about? Where did they live? 
Mr. Hawthorne and Mrs. Meredith went to 
sleep; Hugh fidgeted and yawned; but it 
made no difference. 

When, at a very late hour for Long 
Drayton, the party broke up, and she was 
alone in her bedroom, she was too excited 
to sleep. Rupert’s was life indeed! To 
work hard all day at a glorious art, to asso- 
ciate when his day’s work was done with 
some of the best intellects in the world, to 
gain, at the age of twenty-three, ‘ honora- 
ble mention” for a picture in the Paris 
Salon (for this also had come out in the 
course of conversation). ‘* Ah me!” thought 
Mary. ‘‘ How different from boring one’s 
self to death at Long Drayton, and oniy 
learning from Mrs. Meredith how to manage 
a dairy, so that I may be a useful wife to 
Hugh!” 

The thought of Hugh brought no com- 
fort, but the reverse. He did look ferribly 
slow and heavy and sleepy beside Rupert. 
And he was cross too--she could see that— 
because they had been talking all the time 
of things he knew nothing about. He was 
a large talker in his way, and did not like 
to be entirely set aside. But then his con- 
versation was exclusively bucolic—bovine 
even. He was good-hearted, and kind, 
and so on, but she wished he had a little 
more animation and polish. In society he 
always looked as uncomfortable as a dan- 
cing bear. 

The Summer dawn was creeping up the 
sky, and the early gossip of the birds in the 
garden made itself clearly heard through 
her open window before she went to sleep, 
after having a comfortable little cry. It 
was past seven o’clock when she awoke and 
looked out. The garden was bathed in 
sunshine and drenched in dew; lines of 
gossamer hung from the branches, or floated 
free, twisted and tangled into curious 
knots. 

Mary took a deep breath of the scented 
air, and thea started back from the window 
with a stifled shriek. 

After a while she reassured herself suf- 
ficiently to peer cautiously from behind the 
curtains; but what she saw seemed to fill 
her with dismay. She hastened her toilet 
considerably, and flew dowan-stairs, and out 
into the garden. 

There sat Rupert on a camp-stool, before 
a traveling easel,. sketching a small arbor 
covered with climbing roses and creepers, 
and singing blithely to himself as he 
worked. 

‘“‘Cousin Rupert, you mustn’t! You 
mustn’t!” cried Mary, running toward him. 

He was delighted to see ber, and he 
would have kissed her again, but she was 
prepared for him now, and he had to be 
satisfied with her hand. 

“You are late,” he said. ‘I have been 
up nearly an hour, avd almost finished my 





sketch.” 


‘Oh! please put the things away,” im- 
plored Mary. ‘‘ Pa would be so angry if he 
saw you.” 

‘He would! What on earth for?” 
queried Rupert, in great perplexity. 

**Don’t you know it’s Sunday?” asked 
Mary. ‘‘ Or don’t the people you live among 
make any difference for that?” 

**Not the least,” replied Rupert, getting 
his brushes and appliances together cheer- 
fully. ‘* But I don’t mind; tell me what to 
do, and I'll do it. You had better give me 
some hints at once, or I shall be making 
some awkward mistakes, I’m afraid.” 

‘* Well, you mustn’t smoke in your bed- 
room,” said Mary. ‘* I smelt tobacco as I 
came by your door this morning; and Pa 
is so nervous about fire. Besides, he hates 
smoking at all times.” 

‘*Very well; I won’t smoke in my bed 
room,” he said. ‘Is there anything else?” 

‘Oh! yes, please; you must not say 
‘Mon Dieu’ in English when you want to 
emphasize your remarks,” 

“Tv’s not for emphasis exclusively,” ex- 
plained Rupert. ‘‘ But I didn’t know I had 
done itsince came here. Are you sure?” 

‘You said it twice last night,” replied 
Mary. ‘‘ And Iwas very much afraid Pa 
would notice it; but I don’t think he 
heard.” 

They had by this time moved the sketch- 
ing materials into the arbor. Rupert’s 
face was rather clouded; life at Long Dray- 
ton promised to be more difficult than he 
had anticipated. But the cloud did not 
stay long; after all, he could go as soon as 
he found himself bored; and Mary was 
charming. So different from all the women 
he was accustomed to; creatures who 
painted pictures, or wrote books; or had 
theories about something, or set up for 
being solemn and learned, or witty and 
frivolous; in a word, who, without excep- 
tion, posed in one way or another in order 
to make themselves conspicuous. And 
then she was different in another way, too, 
being by far the most beautiful woman he 
had yet seen. 

“You must let me paint your portrait 
before I go,” he said. **I am not very good 
at portraits; but with a subject that nobody 
living could do justice to, 1 neen’t mind 
failing.” 

‘*You must not pay extravagant compli- 
ments,” said Mary, with primness, 

**Compliments!” he repeated vehement- 
ly, ‘* that is no compliment; it is the truth , 
You are the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw; and I have seen most of the noted 
beauties.” 

‘*Hush! hush! You must not talk so!” 
said Mary, blushing. *‘It does not do in 
English; and there is Jane coming to tell 
us breakfast is ready.” 

After breakfast, the horse was harnessed 
to a tub-like vehicle called a ‘ sociable,” 
(Mr. Hawthorne considered a dog-cart im- 
proper on the Sabbath) and Mary, her 
father and the guest were driven over to 
Whittlesham. Rupert, who had no sus- 
picion of what was about to happen to him 
was in high spirits, as most people would 
have been on so lovely a morning, and in 
so beautiful a country; but Mr. Hawthorne 
had on his Sunday face as well as his Sun- 
day coat and hat, and the more Rupert 
laughed and joked, the more somber he 
became. They rumbled into Whittlesham, 
which was full ut that hour of the faithful, 
wending their ways to their various places 
of worship. Rupert was much interested, 
The sight of the neatly-dressed old peasants 
bowed nearly double by years of labor in 
the fields, very grave, very patient, very 
poor, affected him sensibly. He was silent 
for a little, and then remarked that he 
understood Millet’s ‘* Angelus” betier now 
than he had done before, which observa- 
tion fell flat, as nobody understood it. 

The sociable was now brought to a stand 
opposite a very ugly brick building, into 
which a considerable stream of solemn, 
broad-clothed men and responsible looking 
matrons, with their offspring, were enter- 
ing. Before Rupert realized his position 
he was seated between his Uncle and Mary 
in the chapel. He had been in no such 
place since he could remember, and for a 
time his curiosity was strong enough to 
keep him interested in what was going on; 
but the execrable taste displayed in the 
interior as well as the exterior of the edi- 
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ing made him feel ill, and the brainless, 
narrow-minded sermon completed his dis- 
comfiture. 

He was in a very bad temper when they 
stepped out again into the Summer sun- 
shine. 

**What did you think of the sermon?” 
asked Mary, as they were driving home. 

‘*[t is the first I ever heard,” replied Ru- 
pert, ‘‘so I am no judge; but I think the 
man who spoke it is an ignorant fellow.” 

Mr. Hawthorne turned gravely upon his 
nephew. 

‘‘Mr. Puplett is a Master of Arts,” he 
said. 

‘*T can’t see that that is any excuse for 
him,” remarked Rupert. ‘ He is ignorant 
even for a Master of Arts. He said Vol- 
taire and Tom Paine were atheists.” 

‘So they were!” said Mr. Hawthorne, 
emphatically. ‘‘They were vile, blasphe- 
mous atheists.” 

‘*They were not atheists at all!” retorted 
Rupert. 
works knows.” 

‘*Thank God, I never have!” said Mr. 
‘*] have never been tempted 


‘*As any one who has read their 


Hawthorne. 

in that way.” 
‘“*Then,” resumed Rupert, ‘he told the 

old, exploded lie about Voltaire’s death- 


bed. Hasn’t the man read his Carlyle? 
Even ignorant Masters of Arts can do 
that.” 


‘I think we had better drop the subject,” 
said Mr. Hawthorne, very stiffly. ‘‘ It is not 
a profitable discussion for Sunday morning, 
and we are not likely to agree.” 

Rup ert shrugged his shoulders in a quite 
Parisian style, and the rest of the jour- 
ney was performed in almost unbroken 
silence. 

Poor Mary felt dreadfully uncomfortable, 
and full of forebodings asto the future. If 
this sort of thing were going on, Rupert’s 
visit was likely to come to an abrupt con- 
clusion; and ehe could not help confessing 
to herself that she did not want him to go. 
She decided that she would speak to him 
when they got home. 


But, after assisting her to alight, Rupert 
vanished mysteriously, and to her great 
consternation he was not anywhere to be 
found when dinner was announced. They 
sat down in silence. Mr. Hawthorne had 
adopted an expression of 
which he intended to represent mental suf- 
fering; but it only gave the impartial ob- 
server an idea of bad temper. 

‘+l am afraid,” said Mary, ‘‘ that Rupert 
did not understand about dinner. 1 fancy 
he has gone for a walk.” 

Mr. Hawthorne shook head, and 
heaved a deep sigh. ‘‘I fear he is a lost 
young man,” he remarked, helping himself 
to more gravy. 

** Nonsense, Pa!” ** He 
can’t be lost, he will come back before long. 
And Pa, it is of no use that I can see to 
argue with him about religion. He has 
been brought up so differently, he doesn’t 
understand our ways of looking at things. 
And he won’t be here long.” 

**] trust not!” replied Mr. Hawthorne, 
fervently. ‘I trust not!” 

The long, hot, sleepy hours went by, and 
still there was no sign of Rupert. Mr. Haw- 
thorne went to sleep with a handkerchief 
over his face, and a volume of sermons in 
hislap. Hugh came at about four o'clock, 
and Mary, who was now really anxious, 
relieved herself somewhat by quarreling 
with him for his professed indifference, and 
did not allow so good an opportunity to es- 
cape to let fly a few barbed arrows of 
specch concerning his behavior on the 
previous evening. 

Hugh, who considered himself the in- 
jured party, adopted sulking tactics, and 
Mary then became extravagantly interested 
in a book. Five o’clock came, and Mr. 
Hawthorne awoke, and lIcoked serious 
when he found his nephew had not re- 
turned. 

Mary began to fear he had walked to 
Whittlesham and taken tbe train for Lon- 
don; but at half-past five he rushed in, ra- 
diant, and joyous, and hot. He had hada 
splendid day in the fields, he said; he 
didn’t know where he had been, but he had 
gathered a number of flowers, and got a 
wonderful appetite. 

‘* But we have all been ever so anxious 
about you,” said Mary. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 

come in at two o’clock?” 


countenance 


his 


exclaimed Mary. 





**Oh! I didn’t want any lunch,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ I very seldom take any.” 

Mary was near crying with vexation. ‘‘It 
is my fault!” she exclaimed. ‘‘All my fault! 
I quite forgot to tell you that we dine in 
the middle of the day here. Everybody 
does in this benighted village.” 

She was grieved to the depths of her 
house-wifely soul; her voice was positively 
Rupert laughed heartily. 

‘* Why, what does it matter?” he asked. 
‘There is something to eat somewhere, { 
suppose; and that is the main thing. You 
must have thougnt me very rude. I shall 
have to apologize to Uncle.” 

This he did with so much grace and 
tact that the old gentleman was mollified, 
and inclined to think he might have been 
hasty in his estimate of his nephew. 
And, as «a matter of fact, I do 
not think Rupert lost anything by his ab- 
sence; for Mary went into the kitchen, al- 
though it was Sunday, and sent him up as 
nice a dinner as man could want—for 
which, like a thick-headed male, he men- 
tally thanked the cook. 

In the evening, Mary, Rupert and Hugh 
went for a walk, and the cobbler’s half-door 
was duly visited. But the house was 
empty, and old Bradley, his cobbling 
ended, slept in Long Drayton churchyard. 

So the first day of Rupert’s visit came to 
a close, and Mary tried to hope that the 
worst was over; but it did not seem prob- 
able. 


tragic. 


Il. 
THE FLUTTERING. 

Ir was arranged that Rupert should go 
farming with Hugh the next morning, and 
at five o’clock the latter drove up in arough, 
ramshackle cart. Behind the seat, under 
a net to keep it from jumping out, was a 
large calf, which gave vent to its feelings 
from time to time in a melancholy ‘‘boo-o.” 

They drove first to an outlying farm- 
stead, called Filmer’s, where the calf was 
safely deposited, and Hugh walked about 
for an hour, talking to his foreman, by 
which time Rupert, who had somehow got 
the idea that farming was a rollicking and 
romantic pastime, began to find it slow 
work, and to regret that he had brought 
no sketch-book nor anything to read. 

From Filmer’s they proceeded to South- 
am—another farm of some miles’ distance 
where Hugh assured his companion they 
were Ouly going to stay five minutes; but 
there a horse was indisposed, and the tore- 
man had not been able to induce the ani- 
mal to take his physic. With Hugh’s as- 
sistance, this was achieved after a violent 
struggle lasting three-quarters of an hour; 
and then it appeared that one of the out- 
buildings had shown signs of a disposition 
to collapse; and this had to be looked at 
and talked over in a leisurely way for half- 
an-hour. After that there was a haystack 
to examine, because it was *‘ heating” too 
much, and a consultation took place as to 
whether a ‘* chimney” should be cut in it 
for ventilation. 

It seemed to Rupert that he would never 
eseape from Southam—that this leisurely, 
droning talk would go on forever. 

It was mid-day, and the sun was pouring 
fiercely down upon the wide, silent, empty 
champaign; a weight of ennui and sleepi- 
ness and depression pressed upon him; 
these leagues of emptiness and silence 
seemed horrible. Now, if Mary had been 
with him, he would not have minded it. 
This thought was at once followed by the 
reflection that, if it were not for Mary, he 
would return to London next morning at 
latest. And then, like a flash of light- 
ning, an impulse of jealousy shot through 
his mind. Hugh seemed very attentive to 
her. Hugh might be a decent fellow 
enough in his way; but he was a mere ani- 
mal, no more worthy of her than—im- 
agination failed altogether to supply an 
adequate simile. 

The appearance of Hugh striding along 
alone, happily free from the ever-droning 
foreman at last, came as a blesse( relief. 

‘*I must just run over to Tilbrook,” said 
Hugh, as he came up. ‘ We'll leave the 
cart here. It’s not more than two miles 
across country. But perhaps you would 
rather stay where you are?” 

Rupert replied that a short cut to perdi- 
tion would be in his opinion preferable, 
and they started; but he was weary and 








hu ngry and disgusted. They had to climb 
fences, and jump ditches and skirt corn- 
fields; and Hugh strode along, talking all 
the while, whilst he was stumbling pain- 
fully in the rear, getting more out of breath 
every minute. At last they came to amuch 
wider ditch than any they had crossed be- 
fore. Rupert thought he saw a mischievous 
smile on the young farmer’s face as they 
approached it. 

*“Can you manage this?” asked Hugh. 
“If not, there’s a plank a quarter of a mile 
farther down.” 

‘*Go on!” said Rupert, grimly. 

Hugh drew back, took a short run, and 
cleared the ditch. Rupert tried to do the 
same, but only succeeded in jumping into 
the middle. As he struggled out, the air 
rang with Hugh’s laughter; but the perfect 
good temper with which Rupert remarked: 
**Ah! I was afraid Icouldn’t do it!” made 
him feel ashamed of himself. 

Rupert was now in a very unenviable 
condition; but there was nothing for it but 
to go on, and by the time they reached the 
hamlet of Tilbrook the sun had dried him 
passably well. 

Hugh did his business, and they de- 
parted. 

‘*We will go back the same way,” said 
Rupert. ‘‘ Iam going to have another try 
at that ditch.” 

Hugh tried to dissuade him, but it was 
of no use; and this time, being fresher and 
on his mettle, he managed, with a little dif- 
ficulty, to get over. 

‘You were always a plucky fellow,” 
Hugh could not refrain from saying as they 
went on; and yet he felt he would much 
rather have remained silent; this vanquish- 
ment of the ditch marred his triumph 
greatly. He had been arranging a very 
comic story to tell Mary; but now it would 
not do. 

And, as a matter of fact, when they 
reached home, the story, even as modified, 
was quite strangely unsuccessful. For 
nearly the first time in his knowledge of 
her, Mary was thoroughly angry. 

‘If was a mean, cowardly thing to do!” 
she said, hotly. 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Hugh. ‘I 
did nothing.” 

** You went out of your way thatit might 
happen!” replied Mary. ‘The plank is in 
the direct path to Tilford. I know why you 
did it, too. It is a piece of what you pride 
yourself upon as shrewdness, and what 
other people call mean trickery.” 

‘You are ina passion,” retorted Hugh. 
“This frog-eating fool seems to have 
turned your head.” 

He was sorry when he said it, of course; 
but it was too late. Mary cast upon hima 
look of the most unutterable contempt, and 
left him. 

It was a bad quarrel; for they were both 
proud and sensitive, and both were deeply 
hurt. Mary’s position, however, was the 
stronger, and she proceeded to take advan- 
tage of it. She paid redoubled attention to 
her cousin, and ignored Hugh’s existence. 
This policy was an unfortunate one for Ru- 
pert, because it convinced him not only 
that he was in love with her, whereof he 
did not need much outward assurance, but 
also that his passion was reciprocated. 


Hugh, for his part, was very soon worked 
into a perfect fever of jealousy ; and he was 
the more enraged because he did not know 
that Rupert was ignorant of his engage- 
ment. For two days he left the cousins to 
themselves, and sulked, in the hope that 
Mary would make some sign of a desire 
for reconciliation. Hugh’s experience of 
women had been very small. 

Sulking having entirely failed, his imagi- 
nation suggested no less crude a resource 
than Titanic rage. This was as great a 
mistake as he could have made, and makes 
it evident that, although he was cunning 
in a certain rough-and-ready style, he had 
not sufficient brain-power to be great even 
in cunning. 

“Tl go and see what is going on,” he 
said savagely to himself on the evening of 
the second day. 

When he reached Mr. Hawthorne’s house 
he paused in astonishment. The porch, 
the steps, and the pavement in front of the 
door were crowded with the rough women 
who worked in the fields in“ gangs.” They 
made way for Hugh with great respect; 
they had all worked for him many times. 





‘*What are all you gals waiting for?” 
asked he. 

A chorus of shrieks arose in reply that 
made Hugh clap his hands to his ears. 

‘*Sal Bloggs!” he roared. ‘Sal Bloggs! 
Come and tell me what it is. You others 
shut up!” 

Miss Bloggs, a fat girl, with a huge com- 
bined bonnet and sunshade, the torn, 
weether-beaten garment looped up overa 
torn, weather-beaten skirt, the huge boots, 
and too well-developed ankles of the 
‘‘vang-girl,” smirked a little, and then spake 
on this wise: 

‘‘A man asis stayin’ at Muster Haw- 
thorne’s he guv Tib Wadlow arf a sovereign 
for her old skirt and bonnet, to paint ’em 
in a picter; and me and these other gals 
want to sell him ourn.” 

‘* Have you seen anybody?” asked Hugh. 

‘“Yes,” was the chorus, ‘he’s coming 
out directly.” 

And Hugh had not got to the top of the 
steps before the door opened, and Rupert 
appeared. He seemed highly amused, and 
not at all nonplused. 

‘* Ladies,” he said, in a loud voice, ‘‘I am 
very glad to see youall, but [ regret to 
inform you that I have no need of any 
more of your clothing for the present; but 
you have all been very kind, and—and 
there are twelve of you as near as I can 
count, and here are twelve shillings. Go 
and buy ribbons.” 

In two minutes the whole troop were 
scuttling off, laughing and screaming, down 
the street, perfectly satisfied with the turn 
affairs had taken. 

Hugh left Rupert arranging with his visi- 
tors, and passed into the drawing-room, 
which he found empty. Making his way 
through the French window into the gar- 
den, he discovered Mr. Hawthorne, who 
was hard at work. Hewore an old coat, 
plastered with the mud of years; the sleeves 
were turned up and his hands and wrists 
were black with loam. He had ‘staved 
in” his hat against the branch of a tree, 
and the glasses of his spectacles glistened 
with perspiration; a rake lay at his feet; in 
one hand he clutched a trowel. 

‘*Ah, Hugh!” he said, in a melancholy 
voice, and then gave a convulsive start as 
the noise of the girls, squabbling over the 
distribution of the shillings, reached him. 
‘* What is he up to now?” he cried, in des- 
peration. ‘‘ He is turning the house up- 
side down, Hugh,” he proceeded, plain- 
tively. 

‘+ Last night he couldn’t sleep; so he got 
up at three o’clock, and went for a walk. I 
heard him stumbling about the house, 
made sure it was a burglar, and took the 
blunderbuss to shoot him. When I aimed 
at him he wasn’t in the least alarmed, but 
ehouted: ‘Two to one you don’t hit me, 
Uncle.” But it might have cost him his life, 
Hugh. Such levity ata solemn moment 
like that is awful.” 

**T wish you had blown his head off!” 
muttered Hugh, under his breath. ‘‘ Where 
shall I find Mary, sir?” 

‘“‘In the arbor; in the arbor,” said Mr. 


Hawthorne, with a despairing jerk of the 


trowel in that direction, ‘‘ painting, or be- 
ing painted, or something.” And with 
these words the much-enduring old gen- 
tleman plunged once more elbow-deep into 
the soil. 

Rupert’s easel was placed in front of the 
arbor. Mary was sitting at the entrance 
in a carefully-arranged attitude, which, ap- 
parently, she had not dared to disturb, 
though Rupert must have been absent 
some little while. Hugh saw all this, and 
the iron entered his soul. He stalked up 
to the easel, looked at the sketch and gave 
a snort of contempt, looked at the sitter, 
and laughed aloud sarcastically, and then 
turned upon his heel to find Rupert close 
behind him, watching these performances 
with amused interest. 

** So sorry you don’t like it!” remarked 
the painter. ‘‘ And the attitude doesn’t suit 
you, either? So very sorry!” 

‘* No, it doesn’t!” retorted Hugh, rudely. 
** Mary, I want to speak to you.” 

Rupert stared in astonishment at the tone 
in which this was spoken. Mary became 
crimson, but did not move. 

Rupert looked from one to the other. 
Then he said: ‘* I should like to know what 
right you have to speak to my cousin in 
that way?” 
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“She knows what right I have. And | 


that’s enough for me,” said Hugh, who was 
now in a towering passion. 

** He thinks,” explained Mary, who had 
grown white, ‘‘ that he need not act like a 
gentleman nor speak like a gentleman to 
me because we have been ‘ engaged’ for 
geome little while. But that won’t make 
any difference now; for I consider myself 
free from this moment.” 

‘* Free to marry your cousin, which is all 
you want!” cried Hugh. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you say so before, instead of waiting to 
pick a quar.el? I would have released 
you.” 

Rupert was stunned. An engagement; 
and he had known nothing of it! And now 
he was the cause of its being broken off! 
Hugh’s insulting words aroused him. 

‘*] am not accustomed to carry on quar- 
rels in the presence of ladies,” he said. *‘ I 
will see you in a few minutes, Mr. Mere- 
dith. Mary, come into the house.” 

Hugh did not attempt to follow them; 
he waited till Rupert came back alone. 

‘‘Mr. Meredith,” suid Rupert, ‘I wish, 
first of all, to assure you that I had no idea 
tilla minute ago that there was any en- 
gayement between you and my cousin.” 

“T don’t belicve you?” said Hugh. 

Rupert bowed, taking this remark to be 
equivalent to a challenge. 

‘*You may choose your own weapon,” 
he said. 

‘* My weapon will bea horsewhip,” cried 
Hugh, white with rage. 

“If you lay hands on me, I will kill you 
like a dog,” said the other, between his 
clenched teeth, putting one hand in the 
breast of his coat. 

The two men stood glaring at cach other 
like wild beasts. Hugh’s strong, sluggish 
nature was thoroughly aroused at last; 
there was but one way to regain Mary, and 
that was by crushing this butterfly. He was 
strong enough to do it; he meant to do it; 
but it would not do to attempt it before he 
Was sure of success. 

**T willfight youin any way you like,” he 
said. ‘* But you are a fool to talk of a duel 
in England. We could get no seconds, and 
the survivor would probably be hanged. I 
mean to kill you, or to be killed myself; 
but we must think of a better plan than 
dueling.” 

Rupert was obliged to admit that there 
was a difficulty. 

“If we were only in France it would be 
all easy enough,” he muttered. And then 
for a few moments there was silence. 

Rupert was thinking hard. Hugh, while 
pretending to do the same, was really 
watching him; for now was his hour and 
the power of darkness. 

Suddenly Rupert exclaimed: ‘I have 
it!” with as much delight as if he bad 
found something valuable. 


Hugh looked at him rather uneasily. He 
had no intention of running any personal 
risk at the hands of this hairbrained fire- 
eater. He looked upon Rupert as a French- 
man; and he firmly believed an Englishman 
capable of fighting or outwitting any three 
Frenchmen ever born; but he did not pro- 
pose to enter upon any contest which re- 
duced these wholesome natural odds. 

“I've been sleeping badly,” said Rupert, 
‘and so [ have a phial of chloral, sent me 
from London. There is enough to kill any- 
body if it is all taken at once. We will 
draw lots fer it. The loser shall drink it; 
and to-morrow one of us wil be found to 
have died from an overdose, taken for 
sleeplessness, or toothache, or what you 
will. Do you agree?” 

“Yes,” replied Hugh at once, feeling 
much relieved. He_reflected that, even if 
he lost, no absurd sense of honor would 
compel him to drink the chloral. 

Rupert drew an old letter from his pocket 
and tore a piece of it into two equal-sized 
strips. 

“* Lhave no pencil,” he said, handing them 
to Hugh. ‘* Mark one of them with a cross, 
fold them both to the same size, and I will 
take one. If I get the marked one, I will 
drink the chloral; if I leave it, you must.” 

Hugh simply nodded. This arrange- 
ment simplified his task considerably. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he marked 
both papers, folded, and held them out. 

Rupert took one and opened it. 

1 have lost!” he hissed, throwing it 


we. 

ugh tore his paper into very small 

Pieces, and tossed them into the air. Then, 

panous making any comment, he passed 

Own the garden, said ‘*Good-night” to 
Hawthorne, and entered the house. 





There was nobody in the drawing-room; 
but, curiously enough, Hugh, after looking 
round, went up-stairs before leaving. 
Rupert remained where Hugh left him. 
It was getting dusk, the garden had grown 
very silent, moths alone were stirring, and 
a solitary bat wheeling over his head. 
So it was all over in a moment, and the sun 
that had just set would never rise again for 
him. It was odd; but he could not realize 
it. He only felt stupefied, and as if his vital 
energy had been frozen and paralyzed. 
Then he heard a light step behind him, 
and, turning, found Mary. She had been 
crying, and her eyes were red. He stood 
:00king at her without speaking, and the 
lines of the Persian poet rang in his ears; 


** When you and I behind the vel are past, 
Oh! but the long, long while the world shall last, 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast.” 


‘* Why did you not tell me of your en- 
gagement?” he asked at last, and his voice 
seemed to himself to come from a great 
distance. 

“T thought you knew of it at first,” replied 
she, ‘‘and when I saw you didn’t—oh! I 
tried to tell you ever so many times; but it 
was of no use.” 

‘* What happened after I left you?” she 
asked timidly, after a silence. ‘ Did you 
quarrel?” 

‘* Yes,” auswered he. ‘‘ We had a few 
words, and parted not the best of friends. 
But you and he will make it all up when— 
when I am gone.” 

‘*Never!” exclaimed Mary, with great 
energy. ‘I don’t think I ever felt toward 
him as one ought to feel toward the man 
one is going to marry. I am sure I never 
shal] now?” 

Rupert looked at her steadily, and her 
eyes fell. She seemed more beautiful than 
ever, standing there in her light dress, like 
a white shadow in the twiljght. And, 
looking up, he rather fe!t than"saw how in- 
tensely blue the sky was through the dusk, 
and the air was full of fragrant odors, and 
life seemed better worth having than it had 
ever done before. 

Somehow he had taken one of her hands 
in his; somehow he had taken both; some- 
how his arm was folded about her waist; 
and their lips were growing dangerously 
close together; somehow— 

‘Oh! it is too much!” he cried passion- 
ately; and rushed into the house. 

At eleven o’clock that night he drank his 
chloral to the last drop, and went to sleep 
instantly. And the short Summer night 
waned, and the sun arose, and the birds 
awoke, and, at a little past four o’clock, 
Rupert also awoke from a placid slumber, 
and looked about him. 

For a moment he did not remember what 
had happened; then it struck him that he 
was probably dead; but the plain, prosaic 
bedpost in front of him seemed to negative 
this idea. Had all the wretchedness of the 
past evening been nothing more than a bad 
nightmare? No: there was the empty 
phial marked *‘Chioral”; and he had drunk 
every drop, and yet he had not even a 
headache. 

The stuff must have been very weak, he 
concluded; and then rapidly reviewed the 
situation as it stood altered by this unfore- 
seen circumstance. His resolution was 
taken in five minutes. He was bound in 
honor to be dead so far as Mary and Hugh 
were concerned, and he felt that he could 
never again face the latter after this fiasco. 
But he had fulfilled his part of the contract. 
It was not his fault that he was alive. He 
had done what he engaged to do, and he 
did not propose to do any more. 

Ile would pack up and go before any- 
body was stirring. Hugh would think him 
a poltroon who had broken his word of 
honor; but he did not see now that could 
be helped; and, after all, if he never crossed 
their paths again, he would, at any rate, 
have kept the spirit of his promise. 

Ile bathed and dressed, and then began 
to hurl his belongings into his portmanteau; 
and in aboutan hour he stole very quietly 
down-stairs, and made his way out into the 
street. 

Hugh was standing in front of the house. 
IIe looked pale and haggard, as if he had 
been there all night. He advanced, and 
Rupert recoiled involuntarily; but the sud- 
den joy and relief in the farmer’s face at 
sight of him made him pause. 

‘“‘T have not been able to sleep,” said 
Hugh. ‘“I must tell you everything. [ 
cheated you over drawing the lots; then I 
went to your room, and poured half of 
your chloral away, and filled the bottle 
with water, so that you should not be hurt. 
After that, 1 went home and felt proud of 
myself for a little while; but it didn’t last, 
and I’ve been walking up and down here 
most of the vight.” 

Rupert put down his portmanteau, and 
stared, speechless, at his interlocutor. 

‘I behaved like a blackguard,” Hugh 
resumed. ‘There’s no doubt about 
that; but I have been engaged to Mary 
for two years, and we were to have been 
married after harvest. It was pretty rough 
to see myself cut out in three days by 
somebody else, because—though I’m no 
hand at pretty speeches and so on—I’m very 
fond of her, and she was fond of me before 
you came and turned her head; as if you 
hadn’t enough to choose from; as if such 
a marriage wouldn’t separate her from all 
her friends; as if she, after the first novelty 
had worn off, wouldn’t be shocked at your 





behavior every minute of the day, and as 
if you wouldn’t be sick of her in a week.” 

‘You may spare your breath,” said Ru- 
pert. ‘“‘I unwittingly did you a great 
wrong. You have made it about even with 
me. We may dispense with apologies, 
Which is the way to Whittlesham?” 

“You are going ?” asked Hugh, almost 
breathless with joy. 

* Yes,” said Rupert grimly. ‘‘ Under 
my father’s will I cannot marry for a year. 
I won't interfere with you for that time. 
If you can regain her, do it; if not, I may 
pay you another visit.” 

And so, with no word more, nor any sign 
of farewell, he passed out of sight, down 
the silent, dusty street, and Long Drayton 
beheld him not again. 

For Hugh and Mary were married after 
harvest, as had been arranged, and she has 
now a large family, and makes the best 
butter in the county. But Rupertis a con- 
firmed bachelor. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
areased * Puzzles,” ‘THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, to draw to, or cause to ad- 
here. 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, power to act, capability. 
1—14, quality of being pleasing or attractive. 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, evil spirits. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, a day’s supply of provi- 
sions. 
15—27, indubitable evidence. 
patted ys Live E. F. 
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A DEEPLY INTERESTING NAR- 
RATIVE. 





Tue name of Rev, John H. Chandler is an 
henored one in the literature and labor of the 
Baptist Church ; especially in connection with 
his forty years’ devotion to missionary work in 
Burmah and Siam ; a work in which his accom- 
plished wife shared during the whole of this long 
period, For most of this time his residence was 
at Bangkok, in Siata, the capital of the kingdom, 
Here he rendered himself valuable to the King 
and his court, as trans!ator of important docu- 
ments, In 1859 he was appointed U. 8, Consul 
at Bangkok, He was also tutor to the present 
King of Siam. 

One of the almost inevitable results of mis- 
sionary labor is the breaking down of health, 
and neither Mr. nor Mrs, Chandler escaped. In 
1872 their condition became so serious that they 
returned to this country for medical treatment. 
They went back to Siam in 1872, intending to 
stay for six years, but both soon grew worse, and 
had to come to the United States at the end of 
three. What Mr. Chandler’s condition was at 
the time is given in his own words, as related to 
a gentleman who called upon him recently at bis 
Lome, in Camden, New Jersey. 

**I was a complete wreck, My lung weakness 
was so great that for months at a time I coulc 
not write or read, The nerves of my st h 
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LICEand other VERMIN. Applied by wash 

fowls, their roosts and nests with a solution of the 
of one part Phénol Sodique to about fineen 

or ne A parts water. A solution of the same 

stre also reco: 


mended. given internally, for 
the gapes and other DISEASES OF CHICKENS. 
For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as , Eruptiona, 
Crack, Quilter, Ich, Mange, Catile-Typhus, Fvot-Rot, 
and Foot and ‘Mouth Diseases, Scratches, etc. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 
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SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near St, James Place, 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to any part of the United 
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SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 


Applicable toa greater number of persons than any 
other spring water at Saratoga. 

Geyser water is king in Indigestion, Constipation, 
Kidney and Nervous di t contains more Soda 
and oesia combined than other Saratoga Spring 
Water. It contains more Lithia than any other known 
water in the world. 














United States for people using a milk diet, and the 
only water that will mix wi 

waters. I consider it the best of the Saratoga waters 
as a remedy for indigestion.” 

Hon. Joun M,. SHIRLEY, Andover, N, H. 

“T have used the Geyser for years. itis invaluable 
for those of the sedentary Apa ate and esvecialiy over 
worked professional men. It relieves from indigestion, 
quiets the nerves and gives sweet sleep as nothing else 
can, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Brats Caco 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
i admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ } well as for persons in health, 
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were totally demoralized. My food would not 
digest. I had to lay aside all my teaching and 
literary labor. [was unable to do either physical 
or mental work, I was also troubled witn pal- 
pitationof the heart and with an obstinate ca- 
tarrh of ten years’ standing ; altogether I was a 
very, very sickman, While thus suffering, the Rev. 
Dr. MacKarland, a Presbyterian missionary at 
Bangkok, called my attention to Compound 
Oxygen. He had tried it for indigestion and 
general debility, and had foundit very beneficial. 

“While I was on my way home I found myself 
in a very critical condition. I almost gave up 


hope. On reaching Philadelphia I consulted 


Drs. Starkey & Palen. I svon began the use of 
Compound Oxygen. It acted like a charm, 
Very soon I felt signs of returning strength, 
In the matter of diabetes the relief was par- 
ticularly noticeable. Improvement went on 
gradually but surely. I became so that I 
could eat with regularity and really enjoy my 
food. In time my old symptoms wretched- 
ness and weariness passed away a 
self again, 

**You may judge of my health and strength 
whew I tell you that I was with the Siamese em- 
bassy in New York and Washington a few months 
ago, traveling with them and going about as freely 
and energetically as any of them. Compound 
Oxygen had so recruited my system that the un- 
usual exercise of travel had no unpleasant effect 
upon me, nor was I in any respect the worse for 
my journey.” 

or full information as to this wonderful 
beeerry address Drs. Starkey & Paten, 1109 
and 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I was my- 
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farm and Garden. 


The Acricuitural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our aubsecribere who feel epecially wilerested,| 


OUR VAST FARMING INTEREST. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 


Tuat farming is the greatest industry of 
America can easily be demonstrated. The 
development and growth of this industry 
during the past fifteen years have been 
most remarkable. The tenth United States 
census, issued some five years ago, contains & 
wonderful record of the progress of the leading 
industrial interest of the country for the dec- 
ade ending with 1880, when its statistics were 
gathered, For instance, itshows that the num- 
ber of farms increased from 2,660,000 in 1870 
to 4,000,000 in 1880, or at the rate of fifty-one per 
cent, This exhibits 
a rapid and extensive development of our agri- 
culture in a single decade, when compared with 
the increase of population, which was only 
thirty per cent., for the same period. Shouldits 
great interest continue to advance at this won- 
derful rate, the United States may truly be styled 
what the writer some time ago christened it, 
the Rural Republic. 

Contrary to what most peopl: in this lati- 
tude would suppose, it is a notable fact 
that by far the largest increase in the 
number of farms during the period above-men- 
tioned took place in the South and the North- 
western and Pacific States, The census shows 
the increase to have been 102 per cent, in Ala- 
bama, 91 in Arkansas, 129 in Florida, 98 in 
Georgia, 70 in Louisiana, 50 in Mississippi, 68 in 
North Carolina, 60 in Virginia, and 185 in Texas. 
These figures are most significant, manifesting 
the great progress and improvement made by the 
rural population of the South and Southwest, 
and especially in dividing large plantations into 
small farms, after the depression which followed 
the War,for the Union bad been overcome, 
They show the wonderful powers of recuperation 
possessed and exhibited by the Southern people. 
But the North also made vast progress during 
the same period. Lowa made an increase of 99 
per cent. in the number of her farms, Minnesota 
of 99, Nebraska of 415, Oregon of 114, and Cal- 
ifornia of 51. The greatest multiplication, how- 
ever, occurred in the Territories, where the rate 
of increase ranged from 78 per cent. in Montana 
to upward of 900 percent. in Dakota, But, asa 
contemporary remarks, *“‘the marked growth of 
farming shown by the census returns in the Ter- 
ritories and the Western States is obviously due 
to the rapid settlement of this part of the coun- 
try by immigrants and others.” 

But the increase of production during the ten 
years between 1870 and 1880 was also wonderful, 
showing it to have been the most remarkable 
period of agricultural growth and prosperity in 
the history of the United States. The census 
shows that the entire cereal product of the coun- 
try made the enormous advance of nearly one 
hundred per cent. in a single decade! During 
the preceding ven years (which included the War 
for the Union) the increase was only 12 per 
cent., while between 1850 and 1860 it was 43 per 
cent. The yield of wheat alone advanced from 
287,000,000 to 456,000,000 bushels, a gain of 73 
per cent., while the production of Indian corn 
sprang from 760,000,000 to 1,772,000,000 bushels, 
an increase of 133 per cent. ‘The enormous 
productive capacity of the great West and 
Northwest was exhibited by the fact that seven- 
tenths of the entire wheat crop of the United 
States was grown in the states of Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnsseta, Iowa, Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin ; while the three states of 
lilinoia, Lowa, and Missouri, together, produced, 
in 1879—the last year covered by the census re- 
turns—upward of eight hundred million bushels 
of corn, or more than the yield of the entire 
country in 1869, Of course, the cereal produc- 
tions of the country have been largely aug- 
mented of late years, yet the official statistics 
above given show the ability of the United 
States to not only feed its own rapidly multi- 
plying millions, but also to supply other 
nations whenever needed. 

The census contains many other significant 
facts pertaining to the growth and vastness of 
our agricultural interest. For example: of the 
17,000,000 persons haviug stated employment 
in this country, over 8,000,000, or very nearly 
one-half, were engaged in agriculture, This is 
double the number employed in all the manu- 
facturing, mechanical and mining pursuits, 
Four million were engaged in professional and 
personal services. Again, we find that of the 
total estimated wealth of the United States, 
which is put in round numbers at $46,642,000, - 
000, the farms therein and their equipments 
constitute more than one-fourth, or $10,197,000,- 
000. The figures show that the real estate of our 
farms alone has a higher value than all the other 
“residence and t real estate” in the 
country, inciuding water power ($9,881,000,000), 
and is rated at double the value of railroads, 
with all their rolling stock ($5,536,000,000). All 
our churches, schools and public buildings are 


-over one-half in ten years. 








estimated at $2,000,000,000, but the live stock on 
the farms of the country is worth still more. 
There are a quarter of a million manufac- 
turing establishments in the United States, 
and each of our four million farms is 
also in itself a manufactory. The manu- 
facturing establishments proper are valued 
at not over #3,000,000,000, or less than one-third 
that of the farms of the country. And it is es- 
timated, or shown by official figures, that the 
annual farm products amount to as much as the 
whole capital invested in manufacturing. Thus 
we find, as a rule, or in the aggregate, that the 
greatest wealth is associated with the greatest 
industries—which is as it should be, as all wealth 
is, or ought to be, founded upon industry. One 
more fact of interest in this connection is, that 
of the total exports to foreign countries, valued 
at 700 to 800 million dollars, more than three- 
fourths are the products of agriculture. 

The foregoing statistics, from a trustworthy 
source, clearly prove, and emphasize the aver- 
ment at the opening of this article—viz., that 
farming is the greatest American industry. The 
figures not only show the vastness of this indus- 
try, but the wonderful progress it has made of 
late years—-a progress which furnishes every 
American cultivator of the soil abundant cause 
for congratulation. 

New York Ciry. 


TIMELY FARM TOPICS. 


RY AGRICOLA. 


CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER, 

Good, well-cured clover is good feed, especially 
for sheep ; but when black and dusty, it is hardly 
fit to place before stock, Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it can be had sweet, clean and 
bright, as well as otherwise. If the mower is 
started in the morning, run it until noon or 
later, and rake and put up the clover in cocks 
before you quit the field at night. It will cure 
almost as much theee during the night, by heat- 
ing, a8 in the day-time, and it will leave the 
blossoms and leaves all intact; exposure to a 
hot sun causes them to fall off, leaving only the 
bare stalk to go to the stack or mow. Early in 
the morning, when the dew 1s off, turn out the 
cocks, shake up the clover once or more before 
dinner, and immediately after it will be ready 
for the barn. Some prefer to mow late in the 
afternoon, letting the clover lie in the swath 
over night, to be stirred, raked and hauled in 
the following day ; but, if a heavy dew or rain 
falls during the night, the hay will be black, and 
stock will eat it less eagerly. Caps of cotton 
cloth can be used to good advantage to cover 
the clover when in cocks. Near the cities clover 
is often sold in small bundles to be fed to city 
horses as a kind of “dessert” or alterative. 
It can be made highly profitable to any one con- 
veniently situated. 

PASTURES NEAR BARNS, 

There is advantage, in more than one respect, 
in having a pasture near the barn. Often it 
happens, as in the case of the writer’s old home 
farm, that the regular pasture fields were well 
on toa mile from the house, and to turn the 
cattle back again to remain overnight, to be 
brought up againin the morning, takes time 
and labor, or to leave them in the stalls or yard at 
night, keeps them from the enjoyment of pastur- 
ing in the coolest part of the day. It is con- 
venient, too, for the farm team. After having 
their evening ration of grain or cut feed, they 
can easily be turned into the adjoining pasture, 
and in the morning quickly be brought up again 
for the morning grain. We assume that farm- 
ers feed grain, morning, noon, and night, to the 
hard-worked farm team. This night pasture 
should not enter into the regular rotation with 
other fields ; but should be made a permanent 


pasture, kept in good condition. 
> -- 


ARBOR DAY. 
A NEW NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


A writer in the Brooklyn Zagle, over the 
signature of I. L. W., furnishes to that paper 
the following interesting article on Arbor day, 
to which we invite the attention of our readers: 

“Arbor day is comparatively a new name 
among us; and it will not be wonderful if it 
should take a permanent place in our vocabu- 
lary, with an abiding national significance. It 
is quite within the range of the possible that 
what is understood by Arbor day should become 
an established national institution, and on that 
account, if on no other, it is entitled to some 
consideration. In some of our Western States, 
the day has taken the form of a holiday, and 
the entire body of the people, from the govern- 
ors downward, have for the time being become 
foresters or gardeners. Tree planting has be- 
come a kind of epidemic in the West, and the 
contagion is now spreading Eastward. {[t has 
in some qualified form reached New Jersey, and 
symptoms, itis understood, have already mani- 
fested themselves in New York. 

‘In itself considered, Arbor day has much 
to commend it. It is suggestive of innocence, 
of simplicity, of rural life, of primitive occu- 
pations, of the times, of the ‘grand old gar- 





dener and his wife,’‘when Adam delved and 
Eve spun,’ and when as yet the world was 
young and happy. What more delightful day 
have we in this land of ours than Decoration 
day? It occurs at a beautiful season. It im- 
plies a beautiful occupation. It exists for a 
beautiful purpose. Decoration day! It is one 
of those days on which earth woos Heaven, on 
which we fall back upon our better selves, and 
the present does homage to the past. Decora- 
tion day has very justly and very properly 
acquired a firm hold upon our hearts. Arbor 
day, becomingly celebrated, would have many 
points of resemblance to Necoration day. But 
it would rest upon a broader basis, would have 
happier associations, and, presumptively, would 
be a more enduring institution. Decoration 
day, with all its pleasurable associations and 
attractions, comes to us with sackcloth and 
sorrow. It awakens sad memories, opens wounds 
which bleed afresb, and fills the soul with gloom. 
Arbor day wonld have no such drawbacks. It 
seems almost cruel to say it—but it is neverthe- 
less true—that Decoration day will grow old and 
wither and die. It exists for a purpose, The 
purpose will pars away. It owes its existence 
and its meaning to certain living links which 
connect the present with the past. By and by 
these living links will all have been swept 
asunder. Year by year those who have been in 
the habit of guing to the soldiers’ graves, to 
weep there, are becoming fewer. They will all 
soon be gone, and this sentiment of which 
Decoration day is the expression, will be dead. 
No such change could take place with regard to 
Arbor day. The sentiment of which it would 
be the expression, is everlasting. It could not 
die, and in the event cf Decoration day passing 
away, in the not distant future, Arbor day would 
fitly take its place. It would preserve many of 
its best features, and would conserve most of its 
best uses, 

**Arbor day would bring us into direct con- 
nection with trees. It has for its object the de- 
velopment and adornment of Nature. It is not 
always true that Nature, ‘artless and un- 
adorned,’ is always the more pleasing. She is 
something the better for the skillful hand of 
man. Whether artless or adorned, trees have al- 
ways formed an important part of Nature’s dress, 
The naked hillside or the treeless landscape is 
tame and uninteresting. With what different 
feelings one contemplates the forest-clad moun- 
tains and the plains dotted with woods! The 
prairie has its attractions, no doubt; but how 
different is the feeling it calls forth from that 
evoked by the contemplation of an English land- 
scape. Arbor day would call us back to the 
earliest associations of the race. Trees have 
been the companions and associates of man from 
the very beginning. Created for his use, his 
comfort, his pleasure, they have been with him, 
with but rare exceptions, in all his wanderings, 
and amid all his vicissitudes. What would Eden 
have been without its trees? It had its crystal 
streams and its glassy lakes and its living forms 
divine ; but Paradise would have been imperfect 
without its trees. And how the trees figure in 
the early record! It was among the trees that 
Adam held converse with his God in the days of 
his innocence, It was amid the trees of the Gar- 
den that the tempter found the woman. It was 
among the trees that the unhappy pair sought 
to hide themselves when they heard ‘the voice 
of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day.’ Wealth and luxury bave 
always suught and found expression in trees. 
With the homes of the high-born and the great 
we have learned to associate the forest, the deer 
park and the ornamental grounds, In later 
times, the park and the garden have become 
necessary ornaments only of the great city. In 
youth and in age, in life and in death, the tree 
is ever with us, andin the Paradise above as in 
the Paradise below, in the Paradise regained as 
in the Paradise lost, in man’s final as in man’s 
first home, the Tree of Life is to form a con- 
spicuous feature. 

“In the earlier yearsof the Republic, and, in- 
deed, until comparatively recent times, the 
American was remarked for his dislike of trees, 
It was a characteristic which was much noticed 
by Europeans. The American had little regard 


for the woods and forests. He preferred the 
clearance and the open places, he reason is 
obvious. In the onward pathway of the Ameri- 
can man the tree had been perpetually encoun- 
tered as a hindrance. It was an enemy. He 
could not move without cutting it down. Bya 
process well known to the Darwinian students he 
came to bate it. During the last half century, 
however, there has been a great change. The 
difficulty has been less experienced. With re- 
turning reason there has been a healthfui reac- 
tion. It is felt that we went too far in-our war 
upon the trees. Weseek to undo what we have 
done, to restore what we have destroyed. Ar- 
bor day is but one of the many manifestations 
of the changed national sentiment. It is the 
same spirit which goes out to our Central and 
Prospect Parks, which seeks to preserve the Adi- 
rondacks and which Cemand a state park at Ni- 
agara Falls and a national park on the Yellowstone 
River. ltis the same spirit—the fruit of the 
same reaction—which seeks the beautification of 
our great cities with shady avenues, and which 
has already, according to competent judges, 
placed our national Capital, in this particular, 
in the front of all the cities in the world. We 
give our voice for Arbor day, because of the 
cultivating, pees influenee which it cannot 
fail to exert. 
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PRINCE NICOLAS STCHER BATOY, of the 
Imperial Russian Navy (St. Petersburg, Russia), says: 
“It is a most excellent tonic.” 

BARON FALKENBERG (of the Royal British 
Rifles) says: ‘“Itis unquestionably superior to any 
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The REV. DR. C. H. GARDNER, Principal of 
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Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, etc., etc., of New York City. 
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PEPSIA, BILIOUS AND LIVER AFFEC- 
TIONS, NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS, FE- 
MALE SUFFERINGS AND WEAKNESS, 
CHRONIC SICK HEADACHE, MALARIA, 
IRREGULARITY OF THE HEART, ETC. 


___ AGRICULTURAL. 


- ‘W.C. WILSON, 


45 West 14th Street, New York City. 
NURSERIES AND GREENHOUSES, 


Astoria, L. I. City, 
CATALOGUES OF OROICE pRpDing AND 





O AND ARRANGED IN THE 
MANNER, AT MODERATE RATES 


THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 


Is the Lending and Stan are Apparat s of the 
World tor Hatching and Raising Poultry. It 
is simple and easy to manage, absolutely reliable, per- 
fectly self regulating and never fails to hatch. 


PERFVECT 


ATCHER CO., 
Elmira, New York. 


Heemuers Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 















Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine. 
lositively the best. Ful ly Warranted, Catalogues, 
with valuable information, Free. Address 


HEEBNER & SONS, 


____Tansdale. Montgomery Co., Pa. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER < 
LAWN MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 





10 TO 20 IN. 


COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
po NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


Hard — Plow, better — ony 

chilled 1 Apex Harro’ 

Drill MI Cyclone © Chtter. THE. NEW 
YO. 55 Beekman 8t. 


ApRfiage Goosen ed: 96 pp. 50ct 50c ts. 


Canvassers in every 

County in LH State 

of. oe oO eters for 

uady Brploven at Woop b wag ES. 
Eeperence int PY not 


. Thec. SL VAN DE DUSEN Nursery Co.; 
Nurseries Establ'd 1899, Geneva, N.- 














t@ ALSO STOCK AT WHOLESALE. 
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PENNSYUVANIA 


Rear Cut Lawn Mower. 


SURPASSING ALL OTHERS, AND 
PRONOUNCED THE BEST. 

Also 
QUAKER 
CITY 
Forward Cut, 
Lawn 
Mowers. 
Send for Cir- 
culars. 
LLOYD & SUPPLEE HARDWARE CO., 
__ 625 _ Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 





UREKA MOWE 


Wide Front Cut 
and Direct Draft. 


The only successful CENTER DRAFT MOWER 
manufactured. The lightest Draft Mower in the 
world, With largely increased capital, new and ex 
tensive, bulidings, equipped with special, machinery 
and 8 workmen, we are prepare urn 
Mower that HAS NO EQUAL.) vs 


AGENTS WANTED 


IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


EUREKA MOWER CoO., 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Re liable, Capable Men to sell 


Ww AN TEI Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Rose 


ete. Stock a and first-claass. Salaries an 

expenses, or liberal commission paid. 
Full instructions to inexperieuced men. Address 
J. F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. Y. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC: GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 
50,000 TONS. 


We again offer this old 
established and reliable 
pertitioes, wanen. Camae 
the past year, has fully 
sustained its high repu- 
tation. For Farm Crops 
of all kinds, Fruit Trees, 
Gardens, Lawns, and 
Flowers it has no su- 
perior, 

For sale by our agents 
throughout the United 

tates. Pamphlets con. 


7 E. = taining testimonials and 
~~ directions forwarded 
. wy free. 
-, mas GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mars. 


~ THEDINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


FUL EVER-B 


ROSES 


Roses" Great ro daliver strong Bat 


Py savicpiuiypeiiie ties, Begone ai al al abeled for 
DTHER VARIETIES 2,318 10 FOR $1 
eter 














according 
slogantly' iltas. and choose ts 


poe INGEE &, CON A 
est Grove, Chester Ce, 






WROUGHT IRON 


 Panthed Rail. Fence 


be the Best 
in Use. 


Acknowledged 
Iron Fence now 


to 


Suitable for we ato Residences, Parks, Court Menem, ) Seen 
Grounds — made « cher Piain or O: 


ar Puls 
rnamental. Also, 
IRON TU’ “SINE wie ENGINES, BUCKEYE. vouce PUMPS, 
UCKEYE LAWN MOWERS, ETU 
Sw? few Iaw’ ated conten ves and Prices 


MAST OR ¢: 


00. Springfield Orga 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Fact 50 752, 754 Washington St 
cto. nN oy 
New Yo or antl ieveinna- Viens o 
fb t. Louis, 
“p EE R L E s Ss. 












Shaking and m . ine t=] 


handy cit 

Great Saving rin Fuel Guaranteed. 

Periectly Clean and tree 

from Dust. 

“In use A United States Treasury 
Patent Office Build Gov- 

niet ia bation San tonio, 


n use. 
for andsomely Illus- 


you saw this adv pesaed Cotalogue, and state where 


7 





BISSELL & CoO., | 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE. REMINGTON, 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE. 


Always ready 
for work, and 
nearly as ef- 
fective asa 


Steamer. 





At one-third 
the cost of a 
Steamer, and 
not one-tenth 
the annual ex- 
pense. 


Is intended to be anova by Horses and nly, though it excels as 


a hand engine, a 


and can be turned around in its own length. 


For Catalogues and Testimonials send to 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED MRTALHIC PICKET FENCES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 





awe 








TUTTEL 





inten ae 
—— 
— 
— 
































Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same "grades. 
“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 


est awards. 


cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. ; 


The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 


Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricuitural Society, Carthage, IIL, and of the Warsaw Agricul- 


tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York c City. 


Cronk’s Wrought Iron Barn Door Hanger, 


for wood track. Never breaks, and cannot get off tee 

track, and works so easy that ‘it can be operated bye a 
e wood track, ironclad, read 

s0 make a combined Post and Hop 

which will pay ‘for itself, building fence one day: 


Satisfac tion gaqeengees on all our goods, “TZ. your 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 


Elmira. N. Y. 
BAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 


RADE snr MARK @ ima, rom ¢ Z, — Bo 
















rang The 
nis stich is so low that 
ti can afford to use it, We are 
now selling BAUGH’s STRICTLY 
Purr Raw 


EAL, 
Baven’s REA Rey" 
Pure ANIMAL Bones at very low It would 
on™ farmers to know how very low re can pr” 
re these beopes oo t from us. We aupply 


fertilizers fo crops. Send your name a 
dress we wil alti ou_our rhee ~ e diuide. 
BAUGH & SONS. 20 S. Del. Ave. Phila. 





ALT. ONONDAGA F. F. 
Dairy and Table SALT, 


The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapest Salt 
made. War rrauted as Pure as any Salt iu the 
Market. rium nt Everywhere, It triumphed 
at Buffalo in 1467, securing 26 of the 30 tubs of 

L butter declared best py the judges. It algneily 
triumphed in 1875, in the — made by the Butter 
and Cheese Excha ange, erandly triumphed at 
the Milwaukeo Grand Union airy Fair in 1683 

taking al/ the Premiums i Sweepatakeas 
but one (tying ite +- that) and winning 46 out 
of 89 premiums over 4 foreign competitors. It is the 

WINNING Sat, and it is American, Americans 

should be proud of it. 

Manufectyred solely by the AMERICAN DAIRY 
AL. tee L. For furthe: information address 

3 ‘v. BARKER, Sec'y, Syracuse, N.Y 


‘During the Year 1885 


A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$8 PER AGRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


dred Thousand Acres of the choicest 
Whe syre the United States, all locatedin the 
far-fam 
RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
Re find it profitable to own and ¢ultivate such 
wat the price at which they are offered now is the 
time to buy. 


The A. ie y also own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands in 


retain MINNESOTA, 
all kinds of General 


especially wel for 
rt f a k and Dair Farms. 
ror goals re maps. aad cirew cireulars, 2. write rite to 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 


is THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 
THE BEST 


AND Is 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee the Averill Paint will prove satisfac- 
tory when applied accordin ng to directions. We do 
not mean a gu erent’ ° of satisfaction only when the 
paintis firsta ut our guaranty embraces a 
sufficient ene MD awk 4 test the merit of the paint 
Uur friends from whom our paint may be pure ased 
are authorized to protect this guaranty, 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New ‘Vork, Boston, and nd Chicago. 


GOOD WAGES | 


EXPENSES PAID 

AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 

TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 
ab? nKINe 


/THE !NDEPENDENT. 


lias for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the followin Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x86. ............. cesecerecrwecces OR OD 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver, .........00.0+++seeeeserees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . + 20 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, ‘signed by p « ‘Eh. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ............sss+05 dao ccede - 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, léx® . 10 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON, Size, 16x30. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 





Bize, 16XW0.........eeeeeeeeerves eocccecsereccccoccs 100 
EDWIN M, STANTON, Sixe, 16x%,............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.. : 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
860 pages, Price... 

The “PICTURE AND THE "MEW." ” Bound ‘in 


Orders, with the cash incl 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
851 Broadway, New York. 





The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO F PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postare free)... 


398 (9 mos.) (postaxe ‘free..... oesecebee 2 25 
26 ° (6 mon,) 

17 e (4 mos,) 

13 - (3 mos.), 

4 - (1 month), 

2 sad (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
ONO TEMMTTINBEDs 5s -ccccccoccccvcesés cobebocdeveces 
One subscription with two wew subscribers, In 





ORO FOMISANCE. .....0000cccccccrevessece eocncccecss 700 
One subscription three years,....... 706 
One subscription with three NEW subsoribera, 

Eo ee ee eee 8 50 
One subscription four years.. oo. 850 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 

one remittance, , deo cveeeqnoococcoeoneces sane 10 00 
One subscription five yeara,. 1000 





Apy number over five at the same rate, invart- 
ably with one remittance. 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ac taclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,s. Payment of 82.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the end ay the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaistenep Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested tu do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the an in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are ular! 

iibusriptiong, gulch i ah always 
the r, a: p rene two o1 mm rd 
P Ses bitwise es 


sur. 
THE RECEIPT of the i ffici 
for the FIRS fpbecrintion fon Receipts — 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BOWE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York (fice, ee — Street. 


A a, Farmers my ny ers a; Miitea to send for 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy for 
a. of the Eve Sas peguises a wene-yote reputa- 





d it is a re- 

marble fact fi that Beh a cmtion baw te been sustain, ed 

simply b i, the m e iteelf, and not by 

any puffing or vontuuel vonayeutiains. The many t ° 
sands who hav cusses 5 Was Some testimony to 

truth oa cured uly ly ‘by JOHN L. THOMPSON 
an on 

BONS 60.. N. 3.” Price 2 cents. Sold by ali 

drugprists. 
— om — 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tax InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tax 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $3 50, 





r money 
dito RENE are 

the change in the date of a ation on th li sd 
low ticket attached to the paper, w 
made either t ie oF second week afterthe mone’ 

° 4 tage stam recei 
the receipt will be sent mail orale r 
are our . — te in Sashes oo o aS. Se aie St ons 
are ove | ik, receive su cripti 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicale can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


~—~< 
-_— 


P.-0. Box 2787, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGA'TE LINE. EAOH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Adcerteonogse, [Pesce cogs 


{Hp goa 


> 


i if times (one month). “10c, 


ae soe a a 


iy 
6 “ (twelve “ )i0c. 52 “ (twelve 





= ‘Va 
Rezie1008 Notions... hocepen cess Tt ice 
ee EE ee 
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CARHART 
THE GLOTHIER 


Desires to call the attention of 
Parents and Guardians to his 


BOYS AND CHILDREN S DEPARTMENT 


The largest in the city, at the 
lowest possible prices. 


MEN'S AND YOUTH’S DE 
PARTMENT 


As attractive as ever. 


BROADWAY AND CANAL STREET, 


New York City. 
ONE PRICE, C. 0. D. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces......814 Ou 
Fine White French C nie ye 7 Bete, 100 pieces, 2% 00 
Gold-band China Tea Seta. 44 pleces. $4.50; White 7 be 
Richly Decorate China Tea Seta, 44 pieces... 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4.06 ; White.. 8 a 
Decorated Dinner Seta, all colors and desicns......20 0 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... § oo 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application Estimates and information furnisbed. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders packed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charve ent ©. 0. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


LeBOSQUET 


aah 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Deacriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
DAVIS’ DIAMOND HAMS, 


Bold by PARK & TILFORD and ACKER, MERRALL & 
CONDIT. 


Lawn Tenais and Ente Goods. 
EC « & SNYDER’s 








Our New Franklin Bat can- 
not be suPpaase... 


Price, 845.50. 
are sole rugkere of the REGULATION Bart 
ott by the U T. Ansor sation, April 26th, 186% 
price, covered with the best Feit, Wnite Ked or Black 
color, per dozen, $5.00. We send our new Catalogue 
of 20? larwe pages, over 4,000 illustrations of Games, 
Tricks, Gymnasium and Athletic Goods, Base Ball; 
Tennis, Fisbing Tackle, and all the latest Ne welties 


for % vents by mail, SNY DER, 
Set So Waome Mite, N.Y. 


We vend the dime mt Pisyine Rules of Lawn Tent 
for 1#45, full of ilustrations and valuable inform ~ 
tion, tor te n cents, by mail. ire 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS’. 
S BICYCLES AND 

pric ) TRICYCLES 

kaise 


THEY STAND ALONE AS THE 










HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
BICYCLE MANU-ACTURING 

Send stamp for Spalding’s 
Bicycle Journa). ae ree 


241 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


» HOUSEKEEPERS 


e best, surest, cleanest, cheapest, and Ds reli- 
ane Yeradio ator of Kurs. Anta, Roaches, M Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Slugs, Potato Bugs, eee By orma, 
Ticks, Grubs, an al! Insect Vermin, is the 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 
Price 30 cents (silyer or stamps), postpaid, to ony 
dress, 

Agents Wanted. adress 
SWEDISH MFG, CO,, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SUMMER HATS 


FoR 


GENTLEMEN. 


New Styles and Colors. 
Fine Quality. Low Prices. 


BIRD & CO., 


49 Nassau Street, 


Epwaagp O. Brap. E. WILLARD Jonas. 


thousands of house keepe 4 ‘Vor 


~<a to Save it on sale. Ask ah for it. 
WILTSZRGER, Prop. , 233 N. Second 8t., "Phil, Pa. 


108 Madison St. - 














STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


Bele Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





DEVLIN & C0. 


Our Spring stock o: oe dy Made Clothing 


and Piece Goods for Men, 
the finest ever placed on o 


ths and Boys is 
nters, Bicycle, 


Polo, Lawn Tennis and Tourists’ Suits being a 


Special feature. 


All the leading novelties in Neck and in 
Underwear may be found in our Furnishing 


Department. 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 
BD. W. GRANBERY €Co, 

















DEPARTMENT. 





ei LAWN-TENNIS 


Price, 


$5.50. 


The SHEPARD for 1885 is the Best Racket Made. 


NEW EQUIPOISE. OTHER POPULAR STYLES OF OUR OWN MAKE, from 
1. 7} up. Jefferies, Prince, Tate, Alexandra, and other Noted English Rackets. Sets 


up. 
All Requisites for Playing the Game. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Directions for Playing, Free, 


20 AND 22 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Aiwa ys buy the Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, Ever 


HARTFORD WovEN Wine MaTTREsSs."” 
degite a information, address, 
0. Box 3 






WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brass 
Beam Box, 


AND 
JONES he pays the freight— for free 


eo 


PATENT SUPREME. 


Tare Beam 








YEOMAN’S 





Have three distinct Sets 
Springs. 


Woven Wire Spiral, and Supporting Springs, 


Combt: ing durability. elasticity, and 
Pe noe, an he uy 7 appearance ot a bed. 
rices within reach o: 


Ask your fealer ty them ; it} he h swt kN, them 
send to Pe call 3B vom 
4—276 Wabash Ate cago, "in, 





Henley’ s Challenge Roller Skate 


OWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS 1Hi 
weolENT COMPLETE 


AOK 






nig and 
aa DU. uh BLE 


ne mar- Y 
TE Tate 


ew 48-page Illus- 
8 Cotahegs send dc. stamp to Ml. 
Hichmond nd. ention this paper. C. HENLEY, 





1” 




















nO. 1 SUIT 





‘Avoid cheap and worthless imitations, For ca 
HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., Harttord, Conn. 


THE SAsTEoRD En WIRE MAT. 
TKESS CO.. Ha .« Conn., respectfully in- 
vites the ATTENT YON ot the readers of this period- 
ical to the Harntrornp Woven WIRE azz Bass as 
manufac tured any the Company, at . 
E manufactured by t nie Company is 
made 4 the best material by carefvl and experi- 
enced workmen, which insures a perfect and satis- 
factory article. 
bed warked plainly with the Company’ s Trade 
logue, or any 





PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING te only attained by using 


STOVES 


And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8ST. LOUIS MO. 











“Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the 
world.” 


SUPPLY YOUR TABLE WITH 


OUR 
ADE MARK 


One 





**Our Trade Mark” Hams 





AND BONELESS BACON. 















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This owder never varies. A marvel of parity 





ore 
8, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the mcititede” of low test, short weight, alum or 
Phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


NONE REGRET ADOPTING 
the durable and dressy 


LINEN 


REVERSIBLE 
i \c) w COLLARS 
A ANS and CUFFS. 


‘oR MEN AND 
Ladies wear the Cuffs, 
i Angelo, — turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188x. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Comteldge, Mass. 




















SPOOL 








Independent Halibut Company 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 


HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


N. WEBSTER, President and Treasurer; 
NATHANIFLR WEBSTER, Secretary ; 
M.DENNETT, Gloucester Manager; 
ESTEY I. McKINNEY, Salesman. 
DIRECTORS: 
EORGE CLARK, ANDREW LEIGHTON 
ENJAMIN LOW, BORA TO BABSON, 
WM. DENNETT, FRED. G. WONSON 
Feary’ Wharf, Duncan St.. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FIsH. 








itute for Mother's Milk. 
let for invalids A = 


TR miy perfect su! 
e most pears, 
ing mothers. anaes ip climates. mmended by 


h ysicians. d everyw Send for our Book on 
Fh he Care and Preoding of Infants. Sent free 


___ DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston. Mass. 


eS 
BICYCLES 8 
















CER KOODT |: mx 
H AM Plush, 68 BELLS. 
I D . 
siete ke gupeie: bs rate eects | § | . McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY SOUPS, FISH. 
ari se aaa Covering 4 = Co. and Chimes Ty hag eed TEANS.C ‘ 0 rs 
H.-Y a ial ” Mass, cine teas = mr , 
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